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INTRODUCTION 


Before proceeding with the actual purpose of this booh, which is 
to provide a popular and scientific but not too technical account of 
the Common Birds of India, there are a few general observations 
which I should like to make by way of introduction. 

First to explain why the book has been written. 

One of the commonest questions that is put by the new arrival 
in India is for the name of a book to teach him or her a little about 
the birds which intrude themselves or one^s notice. There 

are many excellent books on Indian “tSrnithology, but the majority 
are either too advanced and scientific for the beginner or else too 
expensive. One search for a common bird in the volumes of the 
splendid Fauna of India series is enough to send the inquirer away 
frightened by the mere wealth of material and by the technical terms 
in the descrix>tions. The few popular books that have appeared of 
recent years have suffered from the necessity of sacrificing fullness 
to cheapness, and in particular the majority lack illustrations. 

Pictures are what the beginner requires 3 a few pictures are worth 
pages of description. In Europe and America, where Nature-studies 
have made such vast strides and have now such a general appeal, 
the demand has made it possible to bring out numbers of cheap 
natural history books with excellent coloured illustrations. 

In India this is not yet possible. The area is so great and the 
fauna and flora so rich and diverse that to describe them requires 
more space and wealth of illustration than in the west, while the 
public to purchase such books is much smaller and at present 
practically confined to the European population. It is, however, 
to be hoped that educated Indians may turn more and more to 
the study of the natural wonders of their land. 

This book is an earnest attempt to supply a well-illustrated guide 
to Indian birds at a price suited to the moderate purse. That the 
illustrations are good is guaranteed by the name of Mr Gronvold, 
who stands in the front rank of living bird artists. That the 
price is moderate is due to the generosity of three gentlemen, 
Mr F. Mitchell, Sir George Lowndes and Mr W. S. Millard, who 
have taken the publication outside the sphere of commercial profit. 
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Whoever buys this work should realise that their public spirit and 
generosity have reduced the price by a very large amount While 
Mr Millard in addition has kindly undertaken the work of arranging 
all the details of publication, and promised to see the book through 
the press. 

The student cannot expect to find herein all the bir<,is tliat he 
will, meet in his rambles. He will, lunvevor, imd the nuijority vf 
them, and that wherever bis path in India lies. Two hundred 
. and fifty species of birds have Ijeen dealt with, and very many 
of these species include several races from different parts of India. 
Their selection was no easy task. Many species of courKc would 
come into any such list \vithout qiiestioii. But after such obvious 
names have been included no tw'o persons would coincide over their 
choice of the remainder. 1 can only claim to have endeavoured to 
keep the selection as widely representative as possible. 

The nomenclature follows the recognised international usage. 
This may be briefly explained 

Scientific nomenclature started svith the Swedish naturalist 
Linnmus, who invented what is known as the Binomial System. 
In this each living creature has two Latin names, the ilrst repre- 
senting the genus, the second the species. To take an example 
from the first family in the book we have the Raven {Qm'us 
corax) and the Common House Crow {Canms 

Now a species is a group in which ail individuals resemble each 
other consistently except in siudi details as are due to age or sex 
or individual variation. Individuals of a species normal]}' breed 
together and produce fertile offspring. 

A genus is a wider term. It embraces one or more speides 
which, from the possession of certain characteristics, are dearly 
worth separating from other groups of species. The Raven and 
the House Crow are obviously very nearly related to each other 
as compared with the Blue Magpies, though at the same time 
they are not one and the same species. We therefore place both 
birds together in the genus C(?rzmi and give them their individual 
specific names of corax and sj^k/ide/is. The Blue Magpies liave 
each their own specific name, but their common characteristii'S 
group them together in another genus Urocissa, 

Genera which have certain features in common are similarly 
linked together into families; Families are combined with other 
families to form Orders; while the various Orders together make 
the great class Aves. It is merely a system of classification or 
labels, made'”" partly for convenience and partly to express the 
differences and affinities that appear amongst birds. No space 
has been devoted to a diagnosis of the families and orders, but 
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their extent has been indicated in the list of species that precedes 
the main text The species have been treated in the order in 
which they appear in the published volumes of the new edition 
by Mr Stuart-Baker of the JFaima of British India, Birds. 

Increased study has shown that the Binomial System alone is 
not suflicient to express all that is required. Abundant and widely 
spread species vary more or less consistently in different parts of their 
range, chiefly in response to climatic and geographical conditions. 
These geogra.phical r aces or subspecies require to be recognised, and 
this is done by the addition of a third name after the specific name. 
Thus our Raven in India, which is clearly the same species as the 
European Raven, slightly changed by difference of habitat is called 
Corvus corax hmrencd, to recognise the fact and to distinguish it 
from the typical nice 

The selection of the Latin name is fixed by the Laiv of Priority, 
that the first name published for a species must be used for that 
species irrespective of any names that may have been given to it 
later. The various provisos to this rule need not trouble us here. 
If a species is divided into races the first-named race is known as 
the typical one, and its name gives the specific namej so that the 
typical race may be recognised as having its second and third names 
the same : — Cortnts corax corax ^ 

In the heading to each species I have given the name binomially, 
the races, if any, being indicated under the paragraph on Distribution. 
‘Vernacular names have not been given. In my experience pub- 
lished lists are of little value, as few species have really established 
vernacular names and local names vary from district to district. 
My aim throughout has been to emphasise the position of our 
Indian birds as part of a wider scheme, and that their range in 
India is almost always part of a wider range. 

This leads us naturally to the question of Geographical 

Distribution. No .student of zoology can fail to observe that the 
fauna of the various portions of the world differ markedly in 
character in different areas. There have been many attempts to 
define the limits of these areas though their boundaries must 
necessarily be vague. Six regions are now commonly accepted, 
the Plolarctic, with its Pala^arctic and Nearctic subdivisions (extending 
across the wdiole Northern Hemisphere and including Europe, 
Northern and Central Asia and North America), the Ethiopian 
(Africa and Arabia), the Indian or Oriental (India, China, Ceylon 
and the Malays), the New Zealand, the Australian (including also the 
Pacific Islands), and the Neotropical region (Mexico to Cape Horn). 

The boundaries of the Western Paloearctic subregion of the 
Holarctic region march with those of the lndian region roughly along 



the line of the I'limalayas and tlie Afghan and Ihiluehi borders; 
and it must he remem!)ered that the desert areas of the Punjab, 

' Sind and Raj putana are,’ part of the great ■ Faljearctk ; 'desert which ■ . 

■ starts on the . Atlantic coast of North' Africa and reaches; the '.heart'/ 
■// of .^Ghiiia." ■ 

: The’ ■ Indian .■ region '■ of - 'Course . needS' ■ to be furtiier ;Si!l'>dNidedj ■ 
"'/ as'.China and '.the,' MaJays . lMye\'chara.cteri sties' ■.tliat':sepanite''thein'/ 
':' off .'from' Tndia. ..’Indiaj Ifrirnia a’ncl',. Ckylon ^ are', usual lyr.ccaisidcTed/' 
'■'■■'as/' ' forming/ ' ah." Indian' / subregion., ".awhile-, the, .:'I'Iima.layaS;;;/are ;' 
regarded as having closer affinities with China tlian with tiie 
Indian plains at their base. 

Tiie student of Indian ornithology must from the lieginning 
realise that the avifauna of his area is not homogeneous, spread 
over India evenly as butter on a slice of bread, lie must obtain 
a conception of it as divided into sections. He must realise that 
the most comprehensive knowledge of the birds of Simla will 
leave him ignorant of the species that he will meet at Ootacamiind, 
that tl'ie aviiaiina of the vSind desert has hardly a common feature 
with the avifauna of the forests of Malabar. 

The most recent endeavour to express these differences is that 
of Blanford in the FMkst:^phimi Transiuiims f^f ///c A'ifjai SoaWv 
(Vol 194, 19015 pp. 535-436), He divides India, Burma and 
Cejdon into five primary subdivisions as follows t — 

(a) The Indo-Cangetic plain, — This extends across the whole 
of Northern India from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal Its boundaries run up the hill ranges I'rorn 
Karachi to Peshawar and thcnt:o along the outer spurs 
of the Himalayas to Bhutan and thence roughly southward 
to east of the Sunderbunds, The southern Ixmndary 
takes a line from the Rann of Cutch to Delhi and from 
about Agra to Rajmahal whence it goes south to the 
Bay of Bengal 

(/;) The Indian Peninsula, southwards of the above area. 

(c) Ceylon. 

(d) The Himalayas. This subdivision includes the whole area 

of the mountain ranges from their foothills up to the 

;y^:/K,/-//:.///;:::/:/.,/Becp'm’i?/ga1a2a.idtic/jfrdhafac^^^ 

(<?) Assam and Burma. 

/:|v;,:/'^;/;;T'!ksb//;fiyi/supmsions:/ma^^ 

accordance with the influence of rainfall, while along the Himalayas 
there are distinct altitudinal zones which affect the fauna. Those 
|||||odr|:;;intbrested:ifr;:/the;/|u^ 

■ ^ paper in the original It is too long to be quoted here, and its 
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conclusions may have to be modified when the geographical races 
of Indian birds are fully worked out. 

The races of Indian birds follow fairly defined lines. Himalayan 
species generally have an eastern and western race, meeting about 
Nepal, the eastern race being generally darker and smaller. In 
the Indo-Gangetic plain there are also usually eastern and western 
races, the Eastern race again being smaller and darker. The 
Peninsula is generally responsible for a richly coloured race grading 
into the Eastern Indo-Gangetic race on the one hand and the 
Cingalese race on the other. Humid areas produce dark birds, 
desert areas pale birds. North and west enlarge, south and east 
dwarf their birds. 

Finally, one must regard the iniiuence of migration. The 
avifauna of India or of any square mile of it is never stationary, 
but changes season by season in response to the great tide of bird- 
life which sweeps across it with the regularity of the tides of the sea. 
The fundamental principle of migration is easy to understand. With 
the changing of the seasons a bird which summers and nests in 
northern latitudes is unable to find food in those latitudes in winter. 
It therefore moves southwards to an area that time and circumstances 
have fixed as its winter quarters. In the north the bird is known as 
a ‘^summer visitor” and in the south ns a “winter visitor,” wFile in 
the intervening countries tliat it travels over it is a “pas.sage migrant.” 
'fhe southerly route followed in the “autumn passage” is not 
necessarily the same as the route by which it returns north on the 
passage.”;-; 

India lies south of the great mass of Northern and Central Asia, 
where winter conditions are very severe following on a short but 
luxuriant summer. It is not strange therefore that a huge wave 
of bird-life pours down to winter in India where insect and vegetable 
food is so abundant. The movement starts as early as July, and 
reaches its greatest height in September; it crosses the Himalayas 
from both ends, and gradually converges dowui the tw'o sides of the 
Peninsula spending its strength until it ends finally in Ceylon. In 
spring the wave again recedes, starting at the end of February, and 
all the migrants have gone by the end of May. 

Ceylon is one of the few countries of the world that has no 
summer visitors, for it lies at the end of the migration routes through 
India, with no land of any sine to the south of it. 

The Indian winter, luxuriant after the monsoons, is more suitable 
to the needs of bird-life than the parched India summer. Geo- 
graphical position and physical features therefore combine to 
account for one of the chief ornithological characteristics of India, 
that it is practically without summer visitors from beyond its 
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borders. The few species that fall under this cateuory are 
confined to North - western India, when* tliey are aide to take a 
route round the head of the Arabian (lulf to winter in Africa. 

The effet:i of migration on status is most easily sbowji by an 
example. I will take a station in tlie Punja.h and indicate the 
various' categories' of birds to 'be found .in it. 

There are first of all the Kesident sper:iesj which lirccd there and 
remain the whole year round, .such as the Parrakc^els and ."Dabblers. 
A feiv Summer visitors arrive to breed, such as the Ihirple lioney- 
sucker and Yellow « throated Sparrow. These, if they are late 
arrivals, dependent on monsoon conditions fur their food -supply 
are known as Rains visitors. But k>oth Summer and Rains visitors 
have this in common, for the most part, that they are species wdiich 
are residents further south in India, f.c., they are summer visitors 
merely in the northern part of their range in India and not, as our 
summer visitors in England, arrivals from distant countries. A very 
numerous class is that of the Winter visitors whu'h breed north cd' 
India altogether, like llie U’adcrs and Ducks. No winttT visiittr 
arrives from the south. There are two more large classes, the 
Spring and Autumn Passage Migrants, such as Roseddnches and 
Red-breasted Flycatchers, temporarily abundant on their way to 
and from winter quarters farther south in the Pcaiinsula ami C'eylon. 

It must be remembered, however, that nature is seldom deai cut 
in her distinctions, and a spedes may fall under more than one 
hcEiding. The mass of Red-bremsted Mycatchers, for instaiuv, 
that pass through in autumn and return again in spring, will leave 
a few of their numbers as winter visitors. Some individuals of a 
species wall remain as residents while the remainder migrate. 

The movements indicated above come under the heading of true 
migration, a tide which ebbs and fiow’s year by year in response to 
the annual changes of the seasons. But they are supplemented by 
smaller and more irregular movements known as Local migration. 
These are due to different causes. In India the most frequent 
cause is variation in the rainfall and its consequent effect on food- 
supply, A prolonged drought tvill drive, away the birds from a 
locality, good rains will fill it ■with birds where previously there 
were none. 

Along the Himalayas and the neighbouring rangt'.s there is a 
marked seasonal altitudinal movement, which moves the reskhait 
birds dowui through the various zones in response to tlic loivcring 
of the snow-line. This, particularly in severe winters, semis a wnve 
of stragglers into the plains of Northern India in January and 
Febrmuy* A plague of locusts or an unusual crop of seeds may 
temporarily upset the usual distribution of several species. And 
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finally the rudiments of local migration may ho seen in the way 
in which some species shift their ground in a district while breeding, 
d'his movement may be very slight, merely a matter of a few miles, 
yet it is of interest as showing the evolution of the great migrations 
from hemisphere to hemisphere. 

At present we have practically no detailed knowledge on the 
subject of migration in India, whether true or local; records and 
observations on it are badly needed. 

Hitherto Indian ornithology has fallen into very dehnite periods, 
The first period revolves around the pioneer w^ork by Hodgson, 
Jerdon and Blytli, and found its expression in Jerdoii^s Bmfs of 
published in 1862. 

The second period is dominated by Hume (also the founder of 
the Indian Congress) who directed and marshalled the labours of a 
number of notable workers. This period found its fitting expression 
not in a single comprehensive work but in the packed and 
miscellaneous volumes of Feathers^ a periodical which 

appeared in parts from 1872 to 1888. 

With 1889 appeared the first volume, of the Faima of British 
InJia^ Birds by Blanford and Oates, followed at intervals by 
three other volumes. This work completely dominated Indian 
ornithology down to about 1922. 

In 1922 Mr Stuart-Baker produced his first volume of the 
second edition of the Fauna, With this has opened the fourth 
period of Indian ornithology, which will be memorable for its 
introduction of the trinomial system. Its progress is still in the 
moulding, and I can only hope that this book of mine will help 
more than one beginner to take his share in the advancement of 
Indian ornithology. 

The day is now over in which it was necessary to collect large 
series of skins and eggs in India. Enough general ^collecting has 
been done; concentration on filling in the gaps in our knowledge 
is now needed. Those who wish to help in the work should first 
familiarise themselves with what has been accomplished and learn 
what remains to be done. With some species the distribution of the 
different races still needs to be worked out and this implies careful 
collecting in certain areas. Of other species we still need to know 
the plumage changes ; for this specimens collected at certain times 
of the year are required. In other species the down and juvenile 
plumages are unknown. But the greatest need of all is accurate 
observations on status and migration. In this all can help, Keep 
full notes for a year on the birds of your station, noting those 
that are resident and the times of arrival and departure, comparative 
abundance and scarcity of all the migratory kinds ; and you will 









have made a contribution to ornithology that will in tlie measure 
ofits accuracy and fullness ho a help lo every oilier work<;r. 

The wonderfiii avifauna of India is still unspoilt and almost 
in its entirely. Let us chronicle and apfireciatc it wliili* we may 
and endeavour in return to awalu^ an appreciation of its value and 
interest so that steps to preserve it may advance Jmri fmsy/ with 
the destructive iniluences. These have already started. The 
irrigation of vast tracts has already made consideralile changes in 
the iauna, the interesting desert forms giving place to less 
specialised and widely common birds. Also with the passing 
away of the Arms Act one of the greatest liarriens to the wasteful 
destructian of bird-life by ignorance and greed has been Irroken down. 
So in return for the interest of your study of the Indian avifauna 
endeavour to protect it and awaken public opinion to the task. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness on many 
sides in the writing of tliivS book. While 1 owe something directly 
or indirectly to every naturalist who has worked in India, my 
obligations are very deep to tiie authors of both editions of the 
series, Messrs Blanford and Oates and Mr Stuart-Baker. 
Mr N« B. Kinnear of the British ^fuseum has git^en me much 
valuable advice and encouragement. And especially I owe much 
to the help and enthusiasm of Dr Claud B. Ticehiirst, who lias 
kindly read through the text of the book in order to ensure its 
accuracy. 

HUGH WHISIT.RR. 
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THE RAVEN. 

Ca:)rvus corax Linnaeus. 

Descripfitm , — Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Knlircly black, 
glo.ssed with steebbhie, purple and lilac. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

The feathers of the throat are prolonged into conspicuous 
.hackles..'." 

Field Identification .— of North-western India. Distin- 
guished from all other crows by the large size, complete blackness, 
the throat hackles, and the distinctive calbnole. Only likely to he 
confused with the Jungle Orow, but both species do not usually 
occur in the same locality. 

Dlstnbutioiu — -The Raven is found in almost every part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, in Europe, Northern Africa, Asia, and 
North America, and is divided into several races distinguished 
by size and the shape of the bill. We are only concerned with 
one race, C. c. laummcii^ which is the resident bird of Northern 
Palestine, East Persia, Baluchistan, and North-western India, though 
it appears to some extent to be locally migratory. In India it is 
found in the Punjab, North-west lu’Ontier Province, Sind, and 
the desert portions of Western Rajputana, No Raven occurs in 
the Himalayas proper until the Tibetan tracts of their northern 
face are reached, and there in the liarren wastes above x 0,000 feet 
is found the so-called Tibetan Raven {€. c, tihctanus\ a huge 
bird, perhaps identical with the Greenland form, 

Habits^ etc — In North-western India the Raven is a very 
abundant species in the drier and more barren portions of the 
plains and about the low rocky hill ranges which crop up here 
and there. In the irrigated and better cultivated tracts it is scarcer, 
as also in the more thickly wooded districts. 
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AUhcuii^h ’wiiile ne?iting it prriVvs solitmle, nl f 4 her times it 
is distinctly social, and fifloen (a* Uvejity Birds may oficn be seen 
together on the outskirts of villagt.’S, low'ns, and v.tnuiis, marching 
sedately about the ground, tctrning over and examining the refuse 
of rnam For in India the Raveji is a caiaiirion scavenger, bold 
and dissolute as any crow, though withal retainitig when need 
■.arises' all the. wariness that 'we. are- acciistorued tp' 'associate;' with '.a 
's'pecies,'.that in Europe is ; regarded >as"a 'scarce' motintain 'bird' shy.- 
and avoiding the liaunts of mam It is I’jarticularly cominon about 
(aintonmcnt stations. 

The food is \'ery varied ; in addition to tlie scraps collected 
in the course of its scavenging the Raveu does a cerlain arnoinU of 
damage to crops, for instance cutting off ant] carrying away whole 
heads of millet, and a pair are generally found with the Vultures 
at every carcass. 

The ordinary call-note is a frefjucntly uttered dce|) frifA\ fruk. 
The ilight is strong and straight, and the massivi* head and beak 
project corLS])lciHnisly in advance of tin* wings. 'The ]»irds secan 
to pair fur life, thougli many pairs collect together where fotnl is 
plentiful, lake the other crows the Ravens roost in eompanies, 
often fifty or sixty together, flighting to tlie selected xspoi towards 
the fall of dusk, flying fast and moderately low over the groiUKl 

The breeding season lasts from Decemlier to l^farch thougli 
most eggs will he found in January and February. 

The nest is a large, stout structure of sticks with the cup thickly 
lined with rags, wool, hair, and similar riibf>ish. It is planal 
cither in the fork of a large tree, often close to a well or house, or 
on the ledges of rock and clay cliffs. The birds ofUm exhibit a 
tendeimy to attack the climber who goes up to secure their eggs. 

The clutch varies from four to six eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, considerably pointed 
towards the smaller end; the shell is close and firm, with only a 
slight gloss. The ground colour varies from greenish-blue to 
dingy olive or pale stone colour. ITe markings are blackish-brown, 
sepia, olive brown, and pale inky purple, distributed in spots, 
speckles, blotches, and streaky clouds, the eggs in one clutch 
usually being all of one type, though there is miu'h variety between 
different clutches. 

In size the eggs average about f.94 by 1.3 1 int!hes. 
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T H E J U N G L E C R O W. 

CORVUS CORONOIDKS Gould. 

---Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Entire phiinage 
black with a dark blue or purple gloss except on the hind neck 
and sides of the neck, which are almost gldssl ess. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black- 

Field Identification. — - A typical crow, entirely black, and 
intermediate in sixe between the ordinary House Crow and the 
Raven; to be distinguished from the former by the absence of 
any grey on the hind neck and breast, and from the latter by the 
smaller size and the difference in call, that of the Raven being 
a hoarse bark A Usually gregarious, except at nest 

Disiribufum. — ^India, Burma, Ceylon, and Java to Australia. 
It is divided into various races which are separated on minor 
points of sixe and coloration of the base of the feathers, and 
are distinguished with difficulty except in a series. Three races 
concern us. C. c. intmmdms along the whole length 

of the Himalayas from Afghanistan to .Bhutan and is the 
familiar crow of all the Himalayan hill stations from Gulmiirg to 
Darjeeling. It occurs from the foot hills up to 13,000 feet The 
ordinary Indian form C. r. kvaiilanti occurs south of the area 
occupied by the Himalayan form, from a line through Ambala 
and Delhi to Thar and Parkar on the west and the Bay of Bengal 
on the east, down to the Deccan and Madras, The remaining 
southern portion of India and Ceylon is occupied by the race 
C, c. cidmhiatus. All these races are strictly resident. 

Habits, etc. — The Jungle Crow is, as its name implies, and in 
contradistinction to the House Crow, a bird of the forests and 
Jungles rather than of the haunts of men throughout the peninsula 
of India; though it often visits cities and villages for the sake 
of scavenging. It is not as bold as the House Crow in entering 
verandahs or in deliberately stealing food from the actual 
possession of man. The Himalayan race, however, is bolder 
in this respect than the plains’ bird, and in all the Himalayan 
sanatoria this crow replaces the House Crow as the common 
scavenger round houses, though it is never as much at home in 
the bazaars as is the smaller bird. 

Although not actually nesting in rookeries, the Jungle Crow is 
a highly gregarious species, numbers feeding in company or 
collecting together at the scene of any object of interest whether 
food to eat, a fox or bird of prey to mob, or a disturbing human 
element to swear at. Large numbers collect to roost in special 
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patches of fonst, though ne\er so many inifellser ns. in the cnsc^ of 
the House (’row. In the hills tills ("row is vt r} Jorul nf .s</viring 
uud circling at a great lieiglit in the nir and Iwcaity nr lliirty often 
do this in mnipany. exhihitinu a complete mastery of all the arts 
of Hying, 

IJkc other crows this s[KTies i.s onuiivnrous, .scraps of human 
food, refuse, flying ants, fniil, lierrics, small inaunnals and hirds, 
insects, carrionj all are welcome lo it; w!\ile it is particularly 
destriicuve to the eggs and young of all birds, 1 have seen R 
settling on the packs of mule trains crossing ihc' high passesj 
travelling with them and tearing holes in the packs io get at the 
contained conn 

Its voice is not disagreealdc, the ordinary call being a variable 
ca7i^ rather reminiscent of iliat of the Enuli.sh .Rook, sometimes 
harsh, sometimes almost melodious in tone, and very often distinctly 
like the (piack of a domestic duck: a harsh al/a/a or {7ya/i is also 
uttered, and in addition as it nuxlitates on a, shady bough during 
llie lieal of the day it indulges in a sii("ression of amusing gurgles 
and croaks. As I write, several arc conversing in the trc(>‘S outside 
my room, tlie sound recalling memories of early spring in Ihigland, 
with swaying eim.s and rooks preparing to nest. 

Tho various races of the jungle Crow throughout our area 
agree for the most part in laying their egg.s from March to May, 
hut in the plaiivs a few nests will he found with eggs as early as 
the middle of December* 

The nest is a large, moderately deep cup, composed of twigs 
and small stic^ks, lined with hair, dry grass, wool, cocoa-nut fibre, 
and similar substances. Some nests arc massive and well built; 
others are somewhat sketchy affairs. 

In the Himalayas they are often placed in Deodars or other 
species of pine, while in the plains Afangoes and Tamarinds are 
said to be preferred; hut with these reservations, the nest may l>e 
built in any speclcB of tree, and it is often surprising how well so 
bulky a structure is concealed from a ca.sual glance. The tree 
selected is occasionally in the midst of a bazaar^ or garden, but 
most pains build away in the Jungle but in ea.sy nxiHi of some 
village. 

The normal clutch consists of four or five eggs, but occasionally 
sk are laid. 

The eggs are of tlie usual crow type, moderately broad ovals, 
considerably pointed towards the smaller end; the texture i.s firm 
with scarcely any gloss. In colour they are rather variable; the 
ground colour may be pale greenish-blue, pale blue, dingy olive, or 
pale stone colour; the markings are biackislvbmwn, sepia, olive 
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brown, and pale inky purple, and tliese take the form of speckles, 
spots, blotches, and streaks, thinly imposed in some eggs and in 
others so numerous and heavy as almost to conceal the ground 
colour of tiie egg. There is, however, usually a marked resemblance 
between the eggs in one clutch. 

In size they average about 1.70 by i.i Scinches. 

THE COMMON HOUSE CROW. 

CORVUS SPLENDENS Vieillot. 

Destripiian.-^^ 18 inches. Sexes alike. A broad collar 

round the neck, including the nape, upper back and breast, light asliy- 
brown ; lower parts from the breast dull blackish-brown; remainder 
of pdumage black, highly glossed with purple, blue and greem The 
feathers of the throat are shaped into hackles. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Albinistic varieties are frequently reported. 

Meld Identification . — A typical crow, glossy black with a grey 
collar and breast. Always in company with man. It is sometimes 
confused with the Jackdaw (found only in Kashmir and the North 
Punjab), but the latter is easily distinguislied l)y smaller size, lesser 
amount of grey in the plumage and by the white iris. 

Dhtrilmtion .-—Yxom 4000 feet to seadevcl throughout India, 
Burma, and Ceylon and extending to Siam, and CochiiEChina. 
The House Crow is divided into several races which are distinguislied 
I.)y slight variations in the shade of the noil-black portions of the 
plumage. A strictly resident specie.s. 

The typical race is found throughout India, except for Sind and 
the North-western Punjab to Kashmir where.it is replaced Ijy a 
very pale race C s. %ugmayer^ which also extends to the Mekran 
Coast and South-eastern Persia. 

/• Habits^ The House Crow shares with the Mynah the 
distinction of being the most conspicuous bird in India. The 
visitor to India will scarcely ever be out of sight or hearing of this 
ubiquitous species, from the moment of his arrival till the moment 
of his departure, on both of which occasions he will find the bird 
on the wharf by his steamer to greet or s|)eed him. The haunts of 
man arc the haunts of the House Crow and with him it is must 
numerous in cities, but the jungle and the desert suit it equally well 
if mail is there. Miles of barren plains may be bare for weeks of 
both crows and men, but no sooner is the solitude invaded by tiie 
rough huls or tents of soma,,wandering tribe than will appear some 
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half-dozen crows to keep them company. Normally it is a plains 
bird, but its range is steadily extending into the liills following the 
railway and the cart-road, until already it may be found up to 6000 
or 70Q0 feet in certain hill stations. But its iiold at these altitudes is 
precarious and would cease at once were the station abandoned. It 






Fig. I. -Common lloiesc Crow 


probably is unable to withstand both the lower temperature of tlie 
Himalayas and the comparative abundance there of the stronger 
Jungle Crow* 

This Crow is highly gregarIou.s, and this trait is nowhere more 
dearly demonstrated than at the roost. Many thousands of birds 
sleep together in company in a selected patch of trees, often acres 
in extent ; and the morning and evening flight from and to the roost 
is a piost conspicuous event, as an unending stream of birds arrives 
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or departs. In the morning the birds leave in a body, hungry and 
impatient for food, and the flight is soon over, but in the evening 
their arrival is much more protracted. An hour or two before dusk 
the first stragglers appear and their numbers gradually increase, 
until at the end an unbroken line of birds extends across the sky, 
till darkness falls and puts an end to the unceasing clamour that 
accompanies every operation of this bird’s life. 

During the flight small parties have the habit, so often seer> 
amongst Rooks in England, of swirling suddenly down from a 
height in the sky almost to the ground. The roosting places are 
ahvays littered with the remains of dead crows, and their mortality 
is heavy, partly no doubt from disease and partly from the 
depredations of Peregrines and Eagle-Owls. I’hese roosting fliglits 
show no apparent diminution even during the breeding season, and 
this is due to the fact that this species does not breed during its 
first year. While not nesting in colonies after the fiishion of the 
Rook, the House Crow is so numerous that numbers of nests may 
be found within a small radius. 

Familiarity with man has made the House Crow bold and 
thievish to a degree. It sidles into rooms, alert and keen, ready to 
retreat at the least alarm, and with a sudden bounce and dash 
removes food from the table; it robs the shops in the baxnax- if they 
are left iinatlended for a moment; it snatches sweetmeats off the 
trays of the vendors at railway stations. Yet with all this familiarity 
and boldness it retains the wariness and sagacity of the family and 
is (jiiick to take a hint of real danger and evade it. 

And not only man suffers from this impudent crow; it mobs 
birds of prey, more especially the owls and eagles, on occasions 
actually buffeting them; and I have seen vultures sitting gorged 
on the ground much worried by a sort of game of ‘^Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground ” played by crows who insisted on hopping on and off their 
backs. They perch on the backs of bullocks and mules pecking 
bits of flesh from raw saddle galls, though at times their attentions 
are welcome for they also remove ticks and other vermin. They 
rob dogs and fowls of their food, and in general steal and bully 
to the utmost extent of their opportunities. Yet with all their 
manifold villanies there is much that is attractive about the sleek, 
intelligent, shameless bird that; is the companion of our daily life 
in India. There is only one living thing that habitually gets the 
better of the House Crow — a claim which man certainly cannot 
make; the KoeFs whole life-history is based on the assumption 
that it can at will circumvent and deceive the Crow, and this it 
does, substituting its own eggs for those of the Crow and making 
the latter bring up its young. ... - 



'This bird h al)sr)lutely omiiivoroiis ; it will vat anythiny; lliat 
mail will eat, and innumerable things tliat hi: will nob 

The ordinary call is a cawing note railier softer in tone lhan 
that of the larger crmvs. 

The breeding season is very regular in the norih-'West, eggs 
being laid from the middle of June till the middle July* 
J,ii the ' rest^^ of;' India mimihers a1so;'day ' in ; April" and,. "May, ; and' 
occasionally nests are found in November, Decenibcr and Janiiar}'. 

Tile nest is Imilt in a fork of a tree, and is a shallow cup of 
sticks, someUnies neat and well made, sumetimcH sketchy and 
ragged; it is lined witli grass roots, wool, rags, vegetal »Ie fdire, and 
similar miscellaneous substances. Instances are on record of nests 
built partly or exclusively of wire. 

'Fhe normal clutch consists of foiu or five eggs, but six or seven 
are occasionally met walh. The egg is a broad oval, rattier pointed 
at the smaller eiui The texture is hard and fine and there is a 
fair gloss. The ground colour is any shade of i>luti-grcen, and is 
blotched, speckled and streaked with dull reddish-brown, pale setiia, 
grey and neutral tint. 

In size the eggs average abmit i 45 by 1.05 indies. 


TJIR JACKDAW. 

CoRvus MONhajUl.A Linmeus, 

IJesm//nm, — Length 13 inc'hes. Sexes alike. The wliole 
upper plumage, wings and tail glossy black : a broad collar from the 
sides of the head round the back of the neck dusky grey, becoming 
so pale in parts as to be almost wliite; chin, throat, and foreneck 
black ; remainder of lower plumage dull slaty-black. 

Iris whitish ; bill and legs black. 

Fkli Ide 7 itijicatkm. — Extreme North-western India and Kashmir. 
Distinguished from the House Crow by the smaller si/e, tlie tact 
that the grey is confmed merely to a collar, the white eye, and tlie 
very musical calk 

DistrUmthn^—Ww Jackdaw is widely distributed in Ibirope, in 
Algeria, and in parts of Northern and Western Asia. Of its races 
we are only concerned with C. whi<!li breeds from 

Eastern Russia and IM'acedonia to the Yenisei and south to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Kaslmur, In winter numbers appear from the 
middle of October to the beginning of Llarch in the North-we.st 
Frontier Province west of the Indus, and in the Punjab districts 
along the base of the North-western Himalayas. 
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Habits^ etc , — No one who has visited the Vale of Kashmir can 
have failed to notice the Jackdaws, which are extremely common 
there all the year round, and with their cheerful, familiar calls 
largely contribute to the extremely English air of the European 
quarters of Srinagar. Clreat numbers live in the trees and buildings 
all round Srinagar, feeding in the fields and on the grassy lawns, 
and becoming as tame and impudent in their behaviour as the 
House Crow is in the plains. These birds roost in the willows of 
the Dal Lake, and the morning and evening flight of the Jackdaw’s 
from and to their dormitory is OJie of the ornithological sights of 
Srinagar. 

In winter when it arrives in the Punjab the Jackdaw is found in 
flocks which associate with the immense flights of Rooks {Corims 
frugikgiis) that appear about the same time and in the same 
localities. The flight is strong and fairly fast, but the Jackdaw* has 
rather quicker wing beats than the Rook and can also be distingui.shed 
in the air by its smaller size. The call is more musical than that of 
most crow.s, being a melodious Jack and cae^ ringing with cheerful- 
ness and w’ell-being ; these calls are responsible for the English 
name, the first syllable also exemplifying the Englisli practice of 
nicknaming familiar species, as in Magpie and Jenny Wren. The 
whole demeanour of the bird i.s pert and knowing, and it makes 
a delightful pet, some individuals learning to talk; though the 
irresistible attraction wiiich small bright articles have fur the 
Jackdaw often makes it a iuii.sance about a house wLen tame 
enough to lie allowed out of its cage. 

In Kashmir the breeding season is from April to June. The 
nest is a massive cup of dirty wool, rags, and hair on a foundation 
of sticks and thorny twigs, and it is placed in holes in rocks, 
buildings, and trees. Numbers of pairs breed in colonies wherever 
suitable nest holes are available. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. 

Tlie egg is an elongated oval, somewhat compressed towards 
the smaller end; the shell is fine and stout but there is only a faint 
gloss. The ground colour is pale greenish-blue, speckled and 
spotted with deep blackish-brown, olive brown, and pale inky 
purple; the.se markings are sometimes line and close, at other times 
bold and thinly set, but on the w'hole the eggs of the Jackdaw* are 
more lightly marked than those i.>f most of the family of crows. 

In size they average about 1.40 by 0.9S inches. 
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THE \HilX()WHHIJ.ED BLUEaiACiPlP:. 

Urogissa ■ FLAViROSTRSS (Blyth), O. ' ' 

Length 26 ineJies, including tail of ahout iS iiichcis* 
Sexes alike. Head, iieck, and breast black, with a white patch on 
the napej remainder of lower plumage white, fointly tinged with 
lilac: whole upper plumage purplish-blue, brighter on llie wings and 
tail; flight feathers tipped with white, the outermost edged with the 
same; tail long and graduated, the feathers blue, liroadly tipped 
with -white, all except the very long central |)air having a l.)and of 
black in front of the white. 

Iris l>right yellow : bill waxen yellow : legs bright orange-yellow. 

J^ie/d IdentificafioH . — Purely Himala3^an form: in noisy parties 
amongst trees. A conspicuous long tail, greatly graduated, and at 
the end drooping in a graceful curve. In jungle appears dull 
greyish-blue, with white under surface and white tips to tail feathers. 

DisinhuHo^i,— The Yellow-billed ISIagpie is found lhrouglu>ul 
the Jlimalayas from Hamra to the Brahmaputra. It is divided into 
two races. Of these U* f, cucuiiata is ihc l.ietter known and is 
found from the Western boundary of the range to Western Nepal, 
being a common species about most of the hill stations of tlie 
Western Himalaya, breeding in a /.one from 5000 to 10,000 feel. 
The typical form is found from Eastern Nepal eastwards and differs 
in that the under parts ate a rather dark lilac; its zone is slightly 
higher than that of the Western form, as it seldom ocmirs as low 
as 6000 feet. A resident species, but during the winter months it 
usually deserts the higher parts of its summer zone. 

From Simla eashvards the closely allied Red-billed Blue-Magpie 
{Urmssa mdafimphala) is often found in the same areas as the 
yellow-billed species; it is particularly common about Mussoorie, 
Tehri-Garhwal, Kiimaon, and in Nepal, and may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its red beak and the greater extent of the white nape 
patch. 

Habits^ etc — ^^Fhe Blue-Magpies are, as may lie judged from their 
handsome tails, essentially arboreal birds; though, while they are 
most usually to be met with in heavy jungle areas they also venture 
out into the trees amongst cultivation, and at times on to bare 
mountain sides at high elevations. Tliey frequently feed on the 
ground and then adopt a curious hopping gait, with the tail held 
high to prevent it coming into contact witli the ground. They live 
in parties of seven or eight birds and are very partial to particular 
localities, so that once a party has taken up its al.)ode in any 
particular nullah or patch of forest it will generally bo found timre. 
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THE YELLOW-BILLED BLUE-MAGPIE 

They are very active, flying incessantly from bough to bough and 
not hesitating to launch high into the air when flying from ridge to 
ridge ; a party of these birds crossing a nullah out of gun-shot above 
o^e^s head is a curious sight, with, their long tails waving in the air 
and the light shining through the feathers. The flight is rather 
slow, laboured and undulating once the bird comes into the open. 
The food consists of small mammals, the eggs and young of other 
birds, insects, and wild fruits and berries of various kinds. This 
bird is very noisy ; the ordinary call is harsh and grating, but it has 
a variety of notes, some of which are melodious enough. 



Fig. 2. — Yeliow-billed (-<■ nat. size.) 


The nest is built in a fork of a tree, usually of moderate si/.e 
but with dense foliage, and is difficult to find. It is a rather large 
and roughly constructed cup of sticks with a lining of line grass, 
roots and fibres. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. The ground colour 
varies from a pale, dingy yellowish-stone colour to a darkish rather 
reddish-stone colour, and there is very occasionally a faint greenish 
tinge. The markings consist of small specks, blotches, streaks, 
and mottlings of various shades of brown, sienna or purple, and 
they generally tend to collect in a cap or zone about the broad end 
of the egg. 

The egg measures about 1.20 by 0,92 inches. 
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THE INDIAN TREE-FIE. 

:/■; Dendrccitta RUFA (Lath^^^ ■ 

/..v' ■ inches. . Sexes alike.: ■ Tlie'^ whole 
head and neck with the breast sooty brown; remainder of the 
body ]‘)liiniage 1 aright riiibiiB, darker on the lm±; wing coverts 
greyishAvhite ; wings dark IjroWHj with a large conspicuous greyish- 
white 'patch' '.Oil: the: ■ sides ' extendimi ' .almost' their/ whole '' length 
wiien closed; tail long and graduated with the central feathers 
elongated, ashy grey, each feather broadly tip[ied \Yith likick. 

Iris reddish-biwo ; bill slaty hoi'n colour, albescent at the base; 
legs dadc brown, cJaw^s horn 

F/e/d hxig)^t rufous magpie wtilh sooty head and 

neck, and impressions of grey, black and wliite in the wings and tail: 
a strictly arboreal garden bird, usually in pairs, wdth a very nuisicai 
callt'A .' . c.:' "'b; -, 

rlie whole of India and Biirma from Kaslmdr and 
the I A) wer Himalayas to Travancore, and from Assam to Tcnasserim 
and Siam, A strictly resident species. 

Like most wddely spread and common birds the Indian 'FrctFrie 
is divided into several races, distinguished by the relative depth in 
colouring of the body plumage. There is much intergrading i>eUvet*n 
them, and authorities in consequence differ as to their number and 
di.stributioD of races. The typical race may be taken as extending 
throughout the Peninsula of India, l)eing replaced by Z>. k pZIidu 
in the North-western Himalayas, North-west l^ronlier Province, 
Sind, Punjab, and Rajputana, Akhough essentially a bird of the 
plains of Continental India this Tree-Pie is found in hill country 
up to about 4000 feet including the outer fringe of the .Himalayas. 

Habits^ eVc.— The Tree-Pie is, as its name denotes, essentially 
arboreal, and it is practically never seen to visit the ground ; though 
I have known it come into a verandah and climb ai)out the chicks 
in order to catch the yellow \N'asp which hal.)itua]Iy builds its nest 
in houses. It also climbs about trunks and branches of trees 
hanging on witlx the claws and partly supported by tlie tail as it 
searches the crevices of the bark for insects. It is found not so 
much in heavy forest as in open country where large trees grow in 
dumps and avenues, and it is also very partial to gardens. But 
although it is in consequence cominmi in the immediate vicinity 
of man it is a somewhat sliy bird, living amidst the thicker foliage 
and usually only seen in glimpse.s as it flies from tree to tree in front 
of the observer. It is found in pairs or small parties. The ilight is 
dipping, the bird alternately flapping the wings for several beats and 
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tlien gliding with them stiffly outspread. The food consists of fruit, 
berries, insects, caterpillars, 1 bards, and small snakes, and this bird 
has the reputation of being one of the most destructive enemies in 
India to the eggs and young of other species. 

The ordinary call is a loud and most melodious kohli ox goageley^ 
which is one of the fluniliar bird notes of India, But it has a variety 
of other notes, some quite charming and melodious, others less 
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pleasant, particularly a raucous scolding note wliich is as ugly as 
the first is melodious. 

The breeding season extends from February until the first week 
in August, l.uit the majority of nests will be found in April, May and 
June, 

The nest is placed in trees or large bushes, in a fork usually 
towards the. top of a tree, iM’ango and habool trees are most 
commonly fiivourcd, though shceshum and neem trees are also 
often selected, and the nest has even been found in cactus clumps. 
It is a shallow, open cup, sometimes large and loosely constructed^ 
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soiiielimes siiiall and compact, "riiere is a foundation of large twigs 
usually thorny in character, and on this is Built the nest proper o\' 
finer twigs and roots, witli a lining of grass roots and t)ccasii»nally a 
little wool or straw. 

The normal chUcii is four or five eggs in the north, and generally 
two .or three irr the south. 

The eggs arc typically soniewlial elongated ovals, a good deal 
poi!it€^d towards tlie small end; there is soineiinies a slight gloss. 
In colour they are very \'ariable, tliough tliere is always a lamily 
resemblance between tlie eggs composing one clutch. There are 
two leading types of coloration ; one pale greenish in ground 
colour with blotches aiKl spot of light and dark grey brown, 
somewhat resembling the eggs . of the Grey, Shrike ; the other 
pale reddish'-white or salmon colour with blotches of reddish and 
dark brown and imdeiiying markings of lilac and neutral tint, 
similar in type to the eggs of the Drongos. 

In size they average about .1.17 by 0.87 inches, 

TIIR INDIAN GRIiY TIT. 

Parus .major lannmus, 

(Pkiie it, Fig. 5.3 

DtsmpfmK — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck, 
breast and a broad line down the centre of the abdomen glossy 
black; a conspicuous white patch on the cheek ami a fainter one 
on the nape ; remainder of under parts white titiged with vinous : 
remainder of upper parts bluish-ashy grey, with a white i.)ar across 
the wing; tail black and bluish-ashy grey, with a large amount of 
white on the outer feathers. 

Iris dark brown ; l)ill black ; legs slaty plumbeous. 

FieM Iikntijficatia^h — A typical Tit ; bluish-grey above and whitish 
below, with black hctid, neck and broad abdominal stripe, and a 
white cheek patch. Purely arboreal, generally single or in pairs. 

Disiribiition, — Pams major the Great Tit is an interesting species 
of wide range. It extends throughout the whole of Europe, North- 
west Africa and the greater part of Asia to Japan and Southern Ciiina. 
But as is to be expected with such a wide range the species has licen 
divided into a great number of geographical races or sub-species. 
These fall into two main groups; the European group with green 
backs and yellow under parts (exemplified by the familiar Great 'Fit 
of England), and the Asiatic group with grey backs and whitish or 
buff under parts. 

' To this latter group belong our Indian birds, and they fall again 
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I. Spotted Munia. 2* Red Avadavat. 3. Red-breasted Flycatcher. 4. Red-headed Tit. 
5. Indian Grey Tit. 6. Himalayan Tree-Creeper, (All about nat, size.) 
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THE INDIAN GREY TIT 

into several races, which differ fronv each oilier in the depth and 
purity of their colour and in the relative amounts of bladv and 
white on the tail feathers^ 

/A/;/. tA/cm/v is ib tin^ from Northern India, except the Punjiilj 
and Sind, into Assam and Western Rurnia. P. m. mahrattamm 
is found throiigliout the remainder of India south of a line through 
Northern Boinbay, Chota Nagpbre, and Eastern Bengal; also in 
Ceylon. P, m.: mscIimlreHsh the Western Himalayas 

from Kashmir to Garhw^al. While a fourth race, F, ///. hiknncJws, 
the lard of South-western Iranscaspia and Eastern Persia, overlaps 
slightly into Indian territory in Baluchistan and probably the North- 
west Frontier Province.: A'' resident species locally migratory. 

\ ITaIntSj c/c— The Indian Grey Tit is- more ' properly to he 
considered a lull than a plains bird, and each race breeds throughout 
the more wooded ranges of its area from a height of about 3500 feet 
to their summits, iwen to 9000 or 10,000 feet when this is possilde. 
But above 6000 foot it is usually rather scarce. While not strictly 
migratory it wanders a gc^od deal after the breeding season, and ihm 
is found commonly in plain areas continguous to the ranges on which 
it breeds. It is a l..»ird of the more open types of forest, and wdiile 
really arboreal wanders freely into bushes :ind scrub jungle, and 
frequently visits the groutid in search of food. 

Although often finind in small parties nr inrJuded in the large 
mixed hunting parties of small inscinlvorous lards this ’Pit is more 
tisually ft.)und singly and in t)air.s. Wlien feeding it is very methodical, 
carefully examining the !)rant:]u‘S and twigs forstiiall insects and their 
catc-rpiilars and iiggs, pecTing into every nook and cranny and hunch 
of leaves, and when net:essarv for the purpose indulging in a variety 
of acrolialic postures for "which its sturdy Imild and strong legs are 
admirably adapted, At times it holds some article of food between 
its feet on a branch and hammers at it with pickaxe blows of the 
lieak, and the noise tlms made is frequently mistaken for the work 
of a small woodpcni'ker. It is a cheerful bird both in demeanour and 
note, and the loud whistle fsee Uec fsei? is always a cheery welcome 
sound. With tlie spring and the approach of the breeding season this 
is supplemtmted by a number of louder and dearer calls, of whicli the 
most familiar is .;:;n'7bA When disliirluid in the nest the bird 

(mdeavours to frighten away tlie intruder Ijv hissing and spitting like 
a snake. 

It is interesting to note that the young bird in the juvenile 
plumage Is greenish in colour on the l.>ack and yellower underneath 
than the adult, a clear indication of the relalionshii) between the 
two main types of Pams mujar and the fact that the Western birds 
must be considered tlie older and original type. 
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; This Tit appeal’s ^ Ije' doiil>le-:Jjroocle<J. whei'ever foiiiid. ■ ; In ihe 
'Himalayas tlte' breeding:' season is - from, thit end. .ofFKI-arch to July : 
wliile in iln'* Penitisuia the Ijreeding season is nuire exlt/nded cr>m- 
meucing in February and lasting nndl Ncjveinberj but h varies hi 
different localities, ard thc^. majority;. everywhere lay liOdre July, 

The" nest -is a 'large, shapeless. ■ rhass- of downy hir,ooittle';]miiv 
feathers,, and wool, with a- ibundaliori ' of roots /and an oss,';! he 

.whole '/forming a 'soft pad wi'tlr a saucer-like /hollow, /for the -eggfe’ 
The fur is often obtained from tlie dro|'>pings of crantivoraa It is 
placed in a Jiole of some kind, whether in a \val], Imnk, tree or rock, 
and sometimes in the old nest hole of a woodpeckr/r or larlict. On 
one occasion I foimd two nests built side l?y side touching under 
the coping-stone of a avail, with oramind four eggs reK|?ect}veIy, Fnjth 
apparently the property of the same liird. Similar raises have lu/'cn 
reported of the Great and Blue Tits in Ihigjand. I fume has retaadial 
two instances in ivliich the nest was built in the open on a branch of 
a tree, but this is very' in, 

Tlie normal clutch consists of four to six eggs.,. I:ii -sliai'K:' tlmy 
are a briiad ovaL soriiewiiat elongated and [lointed trm'ards the sniall 
and, and have a faint gloss. In cr»lonr they are whiu', speckled, and 
spotted with reddish-hroivni and pale purplish, these markings ofuaj 
lending to coalesce into a ;<one round thti bruad cihL 

'fhey measure about 0.70 by 0.54 inches, 

/b;/,TARXis. .vfONT!coLii^^ Y'igars,.' 

Desmpfion . — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. The wiiolc head, 
neck, breast, and a broad line down the centre of the abdomen 
glossy black : a conspicuous wiiite patch on tlie cheek and a fainter 
one on the napcj remainder of lower plumage deep yellow; back 
greenish-yellow ; rump slaty-blue ; wings mixed slalydrlue and black 
with two white bars; tail black and slaty-ldue, edged and lipped 
with wLite. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs plumbeous-slate. 

Field IdentificatioH .^ — Himalayan form; the «a)mmon 'Fil of all 
Himalayan hill stations, A typical lit with white dict^k patch, 
black head and breast and abdominal Inind ; distinguished from the 
Grey Tit liy the brighter coloration, greenisli back instead of grey, 
yellow under parts instead of greyish-wiiite. 

Distribution , — ^The Green-backed lit is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and also further eastwards through iManipur, Chittagong 
and the Chin Hills to Yunnan and Formosa. It is divided'into 
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HH^-s whii'h :mt only with tin* t\v<i iliiualayan fovms. 

J\ m. is hjiiutl from ]-hi/.ara In Wcsli-rn Nepal. In 

Eastern Ne|xii and Sikkim /I m, kpekarum is distin^i^'uished by 
its deeper colour. Its iionnal breeding xone lies between 5000 
and 8000 feetj a fr;w may be met with up to 10,000 and even 
12,000 feet; during the winter numbers descend to the foot hills 
lielow 400a and a few even to the fringe of the plains l;>eyond them. 
Apart from lliis seasonal altiiudinal rnovernent it is a resident species. 

Jlaints^ ffr,~Thh bird ivsemldes other “i'ils in being a forest- 
loving bird though it wmu:k*rs a good deal and may be found in any 
type of country in tiie lulls, cultivation or scrub-covered hill-side. 
\VhiIe properly speaking aii>oreal it freely descends to undergrowth 
and to the ground. It is occasionally found in small flocks and 
parties, but is roore usually found singly or in pairs, and one or 
more of these birds will invariably be found attached to the mixed 
luinting parties of small birds which are such a familiar feature of 
the 1 1 inialayaii, forests,' ■ 

The food consists chiefly of insects in their varioiis stages and 
also of fruits, and it is less of a seed eater and less omnivorous than 
the They 'rit . ■ 

Although without a proper song, this bird has a number of not 
unmusical calls, wliidi are amongst the most penetrating and familiar 
of the bird sounds in a Himalayan slntion. One note is described 
as a vr‘ry !(md fonr-syllable wiiistle whicii may be written 
the third syllabic murh prolonged. Its ordinary spring call at the 
{‘Oiumencemeni of the. briH‘iling Si^aso?! is a mewiiig wiiiBlIe 
or /crave, wKiIm other calls maybe syllaiulised as /crave/ or 
and yk-AtTe and Hut it must be remembered that most of 

the Til family have a variety of very similar calls, hard to distinguish 
from one another. This species is very fond of waiter, bathing 
regularly morning and evening, 

Nidiheation !)egins in the laller half of Alarch and most dutches 
of eggs will be found in April, lliough fresh eggs may l)c still found 
until june ; it is possible that some birds anj double-brooded. 

The dutch consists normally of six to eight eggs, though some- 
times as few as four eggs arc laid. 

The eggs are moderately Inroad ovals, some almo.st symmetrical, 
others slightly pointed at one end. In colour they are white, almost 
without g}o.SH, spotted, blotched, and speckled with different shades 
of red and brown ; the markings vary in quantity and intensity hut 
tend to ].)e most numerous towvurds the large end. The eggs of this 
species in a scries will be found to be rather longer and more slender 
and more richly marked than those of- the Grey 'Fit. 

In size they average about 0.72 by 0,52 inches. ‘ b, ' ; 
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THE c RILSTEl) HLACK TIT. 

T.opiiiiPiiATsn'.s Misj.AxnfijpHrs (Viuorh). 

Lc 4 irA.Ee<^. Sexes alike?. Thu whole lujad 
including a long pointed crest, neck rual hixjast hlaekg texcept lor a 
large white patch cm the sides cd the face ainl another tai the nape ; 
upper plumage iron-grey, the exposr’d |)ails oi tiu^ wing and tail 
paler; two lines of nifims spots across the wing, and the inner 
ilight feathers slightly tipped with white; lower phimnge from the 
breast downwards iron-grey; paldies on the Hanks and iindi-r tlie 
wings and tail diesliait. 

Iris brown; bill black; legs dark bluish-grey. 

Fie/d Ihirily West liimalayan form, common 

I at all hill stations. A small (lark 'Pit with 

li an erect-pointed ('rest and consificuoiis 

white palt'hes on nape and sides of the 
face. Usually found in tlneks and in 
hunting parties in forest. 

ykA//77v///b;/, The Uresled BlatT 'Tit is 
found frcun Koliat and Chitral along tin? 
Himalayas to Garhwid and Nalni TaL It 
breeds iii a somewhat high yxmt:, between 
6000 and 12,000 h-et but in winter descends 
also down) to about 4.000 hrt.l, and evcii 
^pr oct;asiona!iy Unvt'r, thougli it m.;ver reuebes 

the plains. It is very coinnion alauil 
iG. 4^Uead ot trejited Giilmiirii:, the Galis, Dharamsala, Kuhg 

BIuckTit. dl miumxc.') 1 c* h ^ 

Habits^ etc . — This Tit is niost markedly a forest bird and every 
variety of evergreen tree growth is frequented by it It is always 
busy in the search for food, preferably high in some moss-grown oak 
or lordly pine, and the soft chee-clwe note which forms a running 
acconipianiment to all its activities will he heard long before its tiny 
owmer is seen in the branches above one^s head. Oci'asionaily it 
feeds alone, but more usually two or three join together in a frt?e- 
and-easy bond of companionship, while in winter these parlies in 
turn join together in regular flocks mimlierlng often as many as 
fifty birds, dliese flocks are frequently /accompanied l,>y Gold- 
crests, and in the area where this Tit occurs it is a leading .spirit 
in all the mixed hunting parties. 

It is as active and acrobatic in its movements as the Red-headed 
Tit, and both of these birds easily surpass the heavier Grey and 
Green-backed Tits in this respect. The Crested Blattk Tit is seldom 
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seen at ntst, Inil when the first stirriie^s oiAlK? spihig hirri Iris ih 
towards a male, he occasionally eoases from the luiivt for food and 
betaking himself to some lofty twig he perches there and proclaims 
his ardour to the world with a loud clear call 
tiniH/ you.s need a sentiment that frequently 'finds aii' Ccho in the 
human heart below. There are a variety of other cheerful call-notes; 
a fiivourite. song-ca,iI is e/mk-dia-imk or and - also -a loud 

plaintive (vi/djn slowly repeated. I’he song is a whirring, reeling 
trill of the grasshopper type. 

The food consists chielly of inseds. 

The Ijrceding season commences in iMarch and the majority of eggs 
are laid early in April. Nests, however, may be found until June, 
and it is probable that there are sometimes two broods in the season. 

The nest is invarial»ly kaiilt in a hole, either of a tree, rock, or 
wall, whether close to the ground or 30 feel up. In the hole a 
siiljstantial foimdatlon of moss obtained from adjacent tree trunks 
is first collected so as to close in tlic (Mvity to a suitable si?.e ; on 
this is built the nest ]')ropi‘r wliicli consists of a moss, large and 
shapeless or small and closely felted, of wool and fur, occasionally 
mingled with a little vegetable down and moss. 

The number of eggs is very varialtle from four to ten, but the 
usual cliitcli consists of six to eight eggs, 

'The eggs are moderately Itroad ovals though somewhat longer in 
proportion than those of nuist 1,‘ils ; tlie ground-coknir is white with 
a faint gloss, Idolched, spotted, and speckled wiili bright fn-ruviiisle 
red, the markings c^fien ti-ndiiig id form a. dense eoniluent ca|> nr 
zone about^ tire, larger' end' of the egg. 

. They measuread^^^ 0:61 by 0.47 inches. ' 


THE RED-HEADED TIT. 

A^GmiAuiscus coNciNNUs-'Dould. ■ ■■ 

(Piute ii., Fig. 4.) 

DescripUcm. — Length including tail 4 inches. Sexes alike. 
Whole top of tlie head clicstnul; sides of the iiead a,nd a large 
round patt.it on the throat deej) black ; a broad eyeluxiw, a broad 
moustachial streak, and the chin white ; remainder tff lower plumage 
ferruginous. Upper plumage and wings and tail bluish-grey, the 
concealed portions of Ibe quili feathers dark brown, and the outer 
tail feathers tipped with white. The tail is long and graduated. 

Iris pale yellow; bill black, gape ileshy; legs buffy-yeilow. 

Meld Id€HiificaihH*—K diminutive Himalayan species invariably 
found in flocks in trees and bushes except when breeding; very 
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sniallj witii a loii;4 tail auB uh'oI ruiiKpiriuHis hr;al luarkinia-i ol urk\ht 
cheHlnut black and while; no abdoiuinal 1 .ku-h,1 1'1ic flocks nUrr 

a low, harsli churrin^!; note. 

— TIa;! .Rec.Mie;uIc:d Til. exieiKls from Ciiitrai all 
ihrong'h llie liimalawns aerr^ss the varions ra?\U‘,‘s of Assam and 
Northern Burma; into China... . There.. are several'' races in tlie eastern 

■ portion of its raicae, but m India wo are r)iily cone-erned with two. 

■ ire(ialt:i':k found from \;GhilJ‘al.'feastwards; ; toh.Si:lckiii^^^^^ 

it - is replaced tlm' snialler /and, inore- decply-cciloi.ired:%cAh;;-o 
. . r^fhicapiimsE ; The, former breeds at' elevations between 5000 and 
roj'ooo'feet, trnd o.ccurs'in smaller ; iriimberswipst^^^^^^ i2,€joo feet:;' the. 
latter however ' does aiot go muchaibove 7000 feet. A resident species, :■ 
Ilalfiysy cE . — Tills Tit is purely a hill species, and in the main 
occupies a rnkidie zone interiiiediate between the foot hills and the 
higher ranges. It is more strictly sedentary than most of the other 
members of the family, only an occasional party descending in 
winter a thousand feet or so lower than the normal zone. It never 
visits the ground, but is equally home in the bra-udies of high 
trees in thick forest or amongst the indigo and ber!,>eri$ fmshes of 
open grass-clad hilhsides. 

The leading chamcleristic of this species is its fussy sociability. 
Ilirouglioiit the year it is found in small Hocks, and thungli while 
actually breeding individual pairs leave the company of their fellows, 
flocks may be witli throiigiioiit the imeeding seaso!), consisting 
cither of late breeders who have not yet settkal tlieir domestic 
arrangements, or early family parties of young birds strong on the 
wing. As they feed they utter incessantly a soft gentle U/url* or a 
harsh /rrce, both notes alternating. And eveti their own society is 
not: sufficient for these sociable little birds ; the parties attach them- 
selves to the mixed bands of Creepers, Wiilcnv-WTens, Flycatchers, 
and other species of Tit which wander through the hill forests, 
suddenly tilling with busy activity a glen or group of trees that a 
moment before was empty of bird life. In these hunting parlies 
the Red-headed Tit takes a leading and conspicuous share: it 
is very active and very fussy, and at the least excitement its harsh 
churring note of defiance and of warning is uttered and taken up by a 
dozen throats; while its acroliatic feats surpass those of all the otlier 
species, except perhap.s the Crested Black Tit It investigates every 
leaf and twig, now circling adroitly round its perch, now hanging 
upside down — any angle, any position, all are the same to it — 
inaction only is abhorrent to it. The parties are strangely trusting; 
one has only to stand still and the little gymnasts will climb and 
chatter in a bush a yard away, feeding with no apparent recognition 
'' of the stranger at their gates; then a sudden movement on hi.s pan 
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or a note of warning from a bird and the flock will vanish as quickly 
as it came, like a little fliglit ut arrows sped in relays by a Hiry arc'her 
throtigh the bushes. They“seldom venture into the open, and then 
only for short flights between two clumps of trees. The flight is 
weak and practically never siistained for more than a few yards at 
a time, though when disturbed from the nest this bird can fly 
downhill as fast as any w’-arlflei^ for a distance. The food 

consists almost entirely of insects in their various stages, but small 
seeds and fruits are also probably eaten. 

The breeding season commences about the beginning of March 
and continues throughout April and May. The nest is placed in a 
variety of situations ranging from a tangle of matted grass near the 
ground to the bough of a deodar 40 feet up. But the majority will 
be found in stunted hilboaks and bushes within easy reach, though 
seldom conspicuous. The nests are most beautiful structures, very 
closely resembling and recalling the familiar nests of the 

Long-tailed Tit in England. They are large, upright, egg-shaped 
structures of moss and lichen, studded and bound together with 
cotton-down, cobwebs and similar siibstances, some 4 1 inches in 
height and 3! inches in diameter, with a small entnince high on 
one side. The walls arc thick and closely woven, and there is a 
dense lining of feathers mixed sometimes with seed down, llie 
whole forming as cosy a home as it is po.ssib]e to imagine. 

d'he eggs vary in number from three to eight, but the usual clutch 
consist.s of five or six. 

Tlie tiny eggs are broad ovals, sometimes almost glcLiilar, and 
sometimes somewhat pointed at one end. In colour they are 
pinkish or creamy wLite, almost without gloss, and round the. 
broad end there is a conspicuous zone of niimiie reddish and 
purple spots almost confluent and clouding into one another. 

They measure about 0.56 by 0.45 inches. 

THE CHESTNUT-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 

SlTTA CA.STANEI V ENTRi S ITanlvli 11. 

DtiSiTf/f/fm , — Length 5 inches. Male — upper pilumage slaly-blue, 
lower plumage uniform dark chestiuit-ba}^, except for the Ibllowing 
markings: a black streak through the eye from the nostril to the 
sliouider; a white patch from the chin liclow tlie eye to the ear 
coverts; middle tail feathers ashy-blue, the next tw^o black, with 
ashy-blue tips and edges, the remainder black with white markings; 
under tail coverts mixed chestnut and ashy; under suriace of the 
wings black with a white patch only visible from below. , - 
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l'’erruxle™-''iuitlcr parts jialer ('IhAsUnitj, aiul the wliile hvx‘ markings 
less dearly defined. 

■■Iris dark brown bill black, .slat y-gTey at base : legs dark greenish- 
plumbeous, 

■ The hind toe is: greatly developed and the inner front toe dwarfed,. 
The beak is long, stout am! pointed, 

. ■ ■ '’MeM -A small, ■ ■ tiird, .slatydxlue; above, ^adtestmit 

below, with a licavy pointed beak. IhiVely arijoreal, rurining like a 
mouse about the bark and twigs of trees, frequently upoidtedown. 

Z>/k//v7/;///eoo— The Chcstniibbellicd Nuthatch has a, somewhat 
wide distribution throughout India, Assam and Bunrui to Siam, 

■ It .is divieled into' races, of which we- are co.nccrned willi two. .The 









Fig. 5.— Cberitniit-lidlkd Natliulch, Q miL av/x,} 

typical race inhabits the plains of India from Ferozepore, Aiii!)ala, 
and Khandesh on the west to Calcutta on the east. Soiitlnvards it 
extends to the Wynaad. Tire Himalayan race (A. c, amamm/ifr/s), 
which differs slightly in tint of coloration and has white in the lower 
tail coverts, is found from Miirree to hlastern Assam, Manipur and 
Chittagong, A resident species, 

//fz/F/jr, c/r, — The habits of this species are typical of all the 
Nuthatches, They share with Woodpeckers and Tree Creepers 
the ability to climb about the trunks and brandies of trees in 
order to search the crevices of the bark for the insects and larvae 
that live there— secure from the attentions of most insect-feeding 
birds; but the Nuthatches are by far the most skilful climbers of 
the three classes ; they do not need the support of their tails against 
the bark, and they are infinitely more agile and lively in consequence, 
able to climb in any direction— upwards, downwards, upside-down or 
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sideways, and they are also able to perch on twigs in the normal 
passerine manner. They are veiT restless and hard-working. This 
species is purely arboreal and is found singly or in parties, often 
in company with mixed hunting parties, and keeps largely to the 
tops of the highest or oldest trees; it is more often heard than 
seen, as in addition to its sharp note the sound of hammering on 
bark and on seeds and nuts, as it breaks into their kernels, 
betrays its whereabouts. 

The. main breeding season of the Himalayan race is in April and 
May, wand of the Plains I'cice in February and March. Both races 
nest in holes and hollows of trees, and the hill bird also uses holes 
in walls. A Nuthatch’s nest may always be recognised by the habit 
of modifying the entrance and sides of the hole with mud-clay plaster 
work to adapt it to the needs of the bird, such plaster work sometimes 
being of considerable extent. In holes of trees the nest is usually 
scwanty, consisting largely of flaky material like slips of bark or the 
seed cases of trees, but in the case of nests built in holes in walls the 
nest is a much more substantial affair including a moss foundation 
and a lining of fur. The nest site is often close to the ground, and 
even when robbed is frequently repaired and used again immediately. 

The clutch varies from two to six eggs. The eggs greatly resemble 
those of Tits ; they are regular broad ovals, fragile aiid fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pure white and the 
markings consists of .small spots and .speckles of l.)rick-red mid reddish- 
lilac.,'- 

In size they average about 0.70 by o.s 5 inches. 

The word Nuthatch is believed to be a corniptiun of an older 
name Nuthack. 


THE WHITE-THROATED LAHGHING-THRUSH, 
Garrulax alijogularis (Gould). 

(Piate iv., Fig. i.) 

.Drsrn/^fio^i , — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
greyish olive-brown, tlie forehead fulvous, and a black mark in front 
and below the eye; throat and upper lireast pure white, sharply 
delined and bordered broadly with the colour of tiie upj)cr parts 
which gradually sliades off into the bright rufous of the rest of the 
lower plumage ; four outer pairs of tail feathers broadly tipped with 
white. 

The tail is rounded and full. 

Iris bluish-grey: bill horny-black; mouth yeiluw' ; legs slaty** 
plumbeous. 
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Me/J 1 llnvdhyiin fuiui, Mrdiuiii si/rxl nlm* ,c;R*y 

bird ^vith rulbus belly, aiu! ron,s|)ie‘iujUh idiiniiiiA tlirnal paleb. 
Found in nuLsy parties in heavy jungle : presiMie.e iir.st iv-venled by a 
curious luHsing note. 

/^Ay/vyw/Ze//. — XfhrunghoiU tiu^ Himalayas from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and in Soiilh-we.sl China. Himalayan Ihrds arc 

divided into two races. 6-. a. ui/.’/sf/tri is the better knuwn form 
and extends from the Ha/ar.i country lu nbuut iatsU/rn Nepal, being 
partii'ulariy common at Alussuori and less st> alujut Siirda and Naini 
Tal. The typical form is more brightly cokaned with more rufous 
in dhe plumage and is slightly smaller. It is found in Xe[ud and 
Sikkim and in North Caehar. .Both furnis are birds r)f middle r’leva- 
tions, occurring from about 5000 to 90C0 fee 4 -. A resideiit .species. 

c/c.— This large Laughing-llirush is a very sedentary 
species and does not move much from its chosen luiu!)ts, which 
consist of heavy forest in the deeper and more .sceJuded ravines. 
In such plm’es it lives in large i>rirties which do not entirely bn,'ak 
U[) even in the bjueding season, dliey feed a good deal on the 
grouudj turning up die dead leaves In search of insects, hui they are 
perhaps more often seen n|) in the trees, searching the cnnii'es of 
the bark and tearing off the lumps of mosswhrh grow on most of 
tile older trees in the areas that they frequent. 

While thus feeding tliey keep up a low niumiuring note, /c//, 
irresistildy reminiscent of a flock of Tits, though c^f ctmrse 
louder. At the least provoi'ation this is changed into a discordanl 
concert of noisy, stTcaniing, hissing and i:hattering, some of their 
calls being of a peculiarly eerie timbre and suited to the gloomy 
surroundings in which they are uttered. In fact there is something 
peculiarly ghostly about these birds, as a Oock of them move about 
in the shady recesses of the forest, their while gorgets shining 
conspicuously as erratically moving spots of light and their weird 
%^aices breaking in upon the silence. Though not particularly shy 
they soon vanish if disturbed, slipping away one hy one up the trees 
from branch to branch, and so on up the hill-side with some rapidity. 

The breeding season lasts from the beginning of April to the 
end of June, some birds nesting until August. Tlic ne.si is a large 
whde cup, not as a rule very deep, and h built of coarse grass, 
creepers, dead leaves, moss, and roots, with usually a lining of feni 
and moss roots. They are placed in hushes or small trees, usiuiily 
about 3 to xo feet from the ground, and they arc generally placed 
at the end of a bough or between two or three upright sliools on 
low, hori2x>ntal branches. 

The clutch varies from Uvo to four eggs, but the normal number 
is three. 


THE RED-HEADED' LAUGHING-THRUSH 
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I’he eggs are long and fairly pointed ovals with a higli gloss. 
They vary Itoiii a deep dull blue to a deep intense grccni.sh-blu<‘j 
and are darker than the eggs of all other Hahljlers and f.aughiiig- 
Thrushes. They are without markings. 

In size they average about 1.22 by 0.S3 inches. 

THE IHiDHTEADED 

TrOCHALOPTERON ERYTHROCEFHALUH (Vigors). 

II inches. Sexes alike. Upper surkice of 
head chestnut ; sides of head and throat black, mixed below and 
behind the eye with chestnut; lower plumage pale fulvousj lightly 
scaled with black on the throat and breast ; upper plumage oli\e 
brown scaled with black about the shoulders ; rump slaty-grey ; wings 
and tail ashy, the feathers bright ly edged with golden olive yellow ; 
a bright ferruginous bar across the wing and behind it paldi 
of golden~red.Uo:^ '' 0. V,; : 

I ris pale brown ; bill black ; legs pale brow n. 

The tail is rather long and full 

.Me/d Him form. Dull looking, with a 

very dark head and breast. \T‘ry shy, found in lliick iindcrgis A\ih 
in parties which utter a pctmliar murmuring nuit', 

— This line iMiughing-Thrush is widely illH ributid 
along tlie Hinuiliiyas and in the various luounlaiij width 

extend from them down to the south of 'ITimasserim. It is ilividul 
into a number of geograpliical race.s, which in several cases niv vtiT 
distinct. Two of these concern us. The lyplixil met: is coinnion 
in the i\Tslern Himalayas frinn Ciiamba on the wtsl inlu Ni‘|Kil 
It breeds from about 6000 to yooo feet, and in wiiiler v’urks down- 
hill to about 4000 feet. J^aistwiirds uf Nc|'al to the Driplda and 
IMiri Hills in Assam it is replaced by T. e, in which 

the ear coverts are black witln pinkish-wliite edges; this race is 
found at similar elevations to th.c other. Apart from ulliindirjal 
moveinent.s bolli birds are residents. 

I/aMVs, c/o--~rhe Red-heailed Laughing- Tin ush is a ^eiy 
common bird in welldbreHted, sliady ravines where iheje is pleiitv 
uf undiTgrowth. It is, howtw'er, very shy v'lnd secixlive aJu! is 
therefore little known to the majnriiy of peindc;, tlunigh onc<^ its 
various notes have been, learnt : evidence ■ of' 'il$v/al:;mriclanco/d^ 
surprising. In the breeding season a loud, dear, double whistle, 
a familiar .soiuul in all the iin'cker forests, is its 
ordinary calk This is easily imitated and the bird readily callrd 
up. This ceases in winter, but tine presence of a parly in the 
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iindcrj;ro\vth is revealed as oiu.* passes along a path l>y a soft 
luiirnunj ourions InU disiinotly pleasant. If a nest, is e.xanuned the 
pair that own it work Ijarkwards and forwards in the Inishes a fe^v 
yards atvay but a.]ways evading ohsiTvation, and as they fuss and 
■flirt their, long tailSj bowing.; bobbing^' jerking bom" ■side; to side/,n6w^ 
on one boiighj , now ■ on iiiiotheB they 'keep op an ' incessant squeaky' 
murniiiring, c/iickj-'cree-cree-eree-cree^ or a liovslij low' ebatter,' 

^ueer-fuee^ very difficult to ■ describe. Rarely- t:be',fdMs'"coiiieycnit 
into the open, but when they do so it is only io lliiUor and skim 
back into the nearest cover at the slightest excuse. 

The breeding season is extended from IMay to August. 'Fhe 
nest is a large massive cup composed largely of dead leaves iHanul 
round with grass and bents, line tw*igs and long strips of fibrous 
bark till a, very solid wall has l>eeii made ; moss and maidenliair 
enter also in the ('onstruction and the egg cavity is lim.-d with fine 
grass and fine roots. 

The clutcl) usually consists rd tliree iggs. Tlu^se art.' very long 
ovals, fine and conijjaci in lextun,* with a slight gloss. 'The grotind 
colt)ur is dt*licatCj pale greenish-blur*, with a few spots, streaks, and 
blotches of hrownish-red, mostly towards the broad emk 

The eggs measure about, 1.2 i>y 0.82 inches, 

T1115 VARIB:G;\TIi;D LAUGJUNCMdlKUSiL 

Tiioca i ALO CTKRC >N VA u I KGATU M (Vigors). 

■ (Plate fii., Fig. /i.)' 

Descriplio/h — Length 11 inches. Sexes alike. Forehead at ijase 
of beak fulvous shading into the ashy olive-brown of the wliule upper 
plumage; sides of the face black, broken wdth a certain amount of 
■white behind the eye; chin and throat fulvous with a l.fiaek mark 
dotvn the centre; lotver plumage similar to the upper but |)aler and 
gradually changing into bright tawny-buff pusleriorly. 'W'ings 1 wightly 
variegated with l)lack, white and grey, and bright golden-yt^llow or red. 

Tail rather long and full ; the middle four pairs of tail feathers 
black for three <iuarters of their lengtlg then ashy-grey or ashy yellow 
and tipped with wffiitc; the other feathers ashy on the inner webs, 
golden or reddish-yeilow on the outer and lipped with wliilix 

Iris sage green ; bill l}lack ; legs pale fleshy-brown, claws dusky. 

Field IdeiUificafion, — Mimalayan form, found in forest ureas; a 
dulkcoloiired bird, chielly conspicuous for black and white markings 
on the face. Shy and elusive, but rather noisy; generally in parties. 

Distriifuium,*-dl\xii Variegated Laughing-Thrush is found on tiie 
Samana and in the Himalayas from Chitral and Gilgit to Nepal It 





THE yARIEGATED LMJGHING-THRUSH 

is divided into two races. The meeting ground of these two races is 
about Chanil>a a.nd ]‘>haramsala. In the eastern and typical race, 
common in the Simla Hills, the outer webs of the wing and tail 
leathers are very variable in colour ranging from bright golden-yellow 
to crimson. In the western form, 7 \ v, sirniic^ which is very common 
in the Galls and about Murree, these outer w’ebs are pare French 
grey and do not vary. This is a forest-loving bird, of high elevations, 
breeding in a zone between 6000 and it, 000 feet j it is not a 
migrant, but in winter the majority move somewdiat dowuihill and 
may then be found at any height from 4000 feet upwards. 

Jlak'is, etc, — Steep hill-sides covered with dense undergrowth 
are the haunts of this bird, and preferably those slopes where the 
undergrowth is further shaded and rendered secluded by the presence 
of large trees. In such situations the Atariegated Latighing-'ilirush 
is found in small parties or even in iiocks numbering about twenty 
individuals, whose presence is betrayed by their noisy behaviour. 
T 1 ie calbnole of the spci^ies is a loud clear whistle 
frerfuenlly repeated and ascending in scale, but in addition to tins 
it has a variety of squeaky notes in a chattering slightly querulous 
tone a curious sort of drumming note is also occasionally uttered. 

The ordinary demeanour of the l)ird is fairly bold, !)ut as soon as 
it has reason to suspect the presence of danger it hecumes very shy 
and active, skulking in the thickest tjf the undergrowth, or hopping 
rapidly and silently up the Iminches of some tree, from tlie top of 
which it plunges intt) further cover. It appears to visit tlie ground, 
but seldom, tluaigh often in the undergrowth dose to it. In Lahul 
wliere covm- is Scarce, tlie western ibrm simile which occurs there 
is found in the willow groves taking shelter in the thick-pollarded 
lieads of tlie trees. The food consists both of fruits and berries 
and of imsects. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July, most eggs being 
laid in May and June. The nest is a large, massive and rather deep 
cup composed of coarse grass, dry stems and fibres, mixed with a 
few dry leaves; it is lined with fine grass, roots, or pine needles. It 
is placed in laish iindergrowdh or more usually up in some tree, 
preferably a fir, often at a considerably height from the ground, 
both sexes incubate the eggs. 

11 le clutch consists of three or four eggs, occasionally five being 
laid ; in shape they are rather long ovals, with a fine texture and 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is a pale rather dingy greenish- 
blue, and tlie markings consist of blotches, spots and freckles of 
liver-red and various shades of, brown and purple ; the markings 
are generally collected towards the larger end. 

They measure about i.ri by 0,78 inches^ 
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TBIE NIIAHRI LAUC:nilNCK^^ 

^ 1Ai(:>cifA:L'OpTE:koN caciiinnans (jerdon). ' 

' , Length 9 ii’tches. A Sexes alike. A broad ^vhite l,ioe 

over t’he eye, bordered abo^^e by a narrow lilack line and fielow hj a 
black Hoe through die eye: forehead and also black: .whole 
iip[:>er plumage, wings ..and tdl olivefomwn,' tlic narrowly 

■scaled with bkclcj and the back ofdlie head suiUised withmshyy 
whole under ■ . siirlace.^ bright rufous,/ duller . oil; the ■ Hanks, b'uid 
posteriorly,. ' ' 

Iris red bill arai legs blacL.’. ■ ■ , 

Me/d Only in, Nilgiris : adully*coIoiired liird, olivC"' 
brown abo.ve . rufous below, \vith lilack and .wiiite ■.mark iiigs cm the 
face ; noisy and shy, in parties in heavy undergrowth, 

Dis/r/lwJiM^ to the ■Ni.lgiris ^ at ■. elevations over 

4500 feet. A resident s|KH:ies. 

cA;.— 'This Liiughing-Lhrush is extremely cnimnon in the 
Niigiris at all the higlus' elevations, rss An' instance at Ci>onuor and 
Kotagherry. It is found, like most of the geniuc in parties w]ii(.‘h live 
in dense undergrowth aiul spend a large poriiiin of their lime on the 
grotind sc-arclung for insects and fallen berries. It is particularly 
partial to llie berries of the Bvaztl or reruvian <’herry, which has 
been introduced in tlie Niigiris in recent limes. This lurd merits 
more than most of the family the title cd' i.aughtng'd'firush ; there 
is something peculiarly imuian about the tones of its voice?, and 
its call is certainly a laugh — a most ^Bnaniruxal laugh’’ according 
to Hume, In demeanour the Irird is ver)' shy and evades ol jst;rvatiun. 

Hie breeding sttasoii lasts from Fe!>riiary to June. 

The nest is a deep eup composed of fine twigs. niosSj gras.s, dead 
leaves, and similar subbtances, and it is lined wiili moss routs, fiines, 
fine grass, wool, and fur. It is placed in the fork of a bush or tree 
at any height from the ground up to about 1 2 feet. 

'File clutch I'onsisls of two or three egg.s. 'Fhey are moderately 
hroad ovals, somewhat pointed towards the small end, and of fine 
texture with a slight gloss. The gromubcoiour is a delicate iKile blue 
wltich is speckled and blotched, rather sparingiy, wiili reddi.slo or 
pinkish-brown, a few cgg.s having also liladcislnhrown spots and hair- 
lines, often rather cloudy at the edges. 

The egg measures about i.o l>y 0.75 inches. 
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THE STREAKED LAUGFIlNGurnRUSIU 

TROCHAixrpxERO fJNKATUAr (A’is^ors). 

(Pliiie ii'i.j 5*) ' 

Dcscriptwfh — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Hoary- grey, 
more or less streaked throughout with reddish-brown, the shafts of 
the feathers being parti(2ulaiiy conspicuous; ear-coverts, wings and 
tail luiglit reddisli-brown, the tail with obsolete rayed markings, 
and each fcather tipped with greyish-white, defined interiorly by a 
black line. 

Iris blown; bill dusky, base of lower mandible steely-horn; 
feet fieshy-brown, claws livfid-horn 

Field the Himalayas; a 

smallish bird with a broad floppy tail, grey and chestnut in colour, 
appearing dark brown at any distance; skulks like a rat amongst 
low bush growth; movements jerky ; utters a variety of squeaky 
■notes.'. 

Disirilmfio^h — The Streaked Laughing-Thrush is found from the 
mountains of North Baluchistan to Chitral and Gilgit and thence 
along the wliole of the Himalayas to Bhutan, Within this range it 
has been divided into five geographical races. Starting from the 
west, the Baluchistan bird, common at Ziarat, is known as T, L 
ziarafensis. In Gilgit, Chitral and Northern Kashmir the race is 
termed 2 \ /. gifgiii and this in turn gives place in Southern Kashmir 
to the typical race 71 /. Mneatum^ which extends through the Punjal> 
Himalayas to Garhwal and Kumaon. The Nepal and Sikkim birds 
are known as T. L setafer^ while the Bhutan bird has been separated 
as 71 /. mhrtcaiimi. These races merely differ amongst themselves 
in degree of coloration both of the feathers and of their shafts. A 
resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This familiar bird breeds throughout the hill ranges 
that it inhabits between about 5000 and 10,000 feet, occasionally 
ascending even a little higher. While not a migrant in any sense of 
the word, it tends to drift downhill during the winter months and then 
may l“»e met with down to about 3000 feet and sometimes lower, as 
at Kohat. It may be described as a bird of the undergrowth, and 
provided that it has tangles of rank grass, thick bushes, or rocks 
combined with heritage in which to thread its secretive way, it is 
indifferent whether these are situated on open hill-sides or in the 
midst of heavy forest. 

About the hill stations of the Western Himalayas, from the 
Galis and Kashmir across to Naini Tal and Almora, it is one of 
the most flimiliar of tlie station lards, living in the gardens and 
attiacting attention by its chattering antics, and along the - forest 
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roads coininii to notion \iy shiiriFn;.; roo'osH ll’ie !>,fai!s o)ul iq'< thi; 
])nnk .sides in front nf passers by : in Lahul it. i ven iuirndvas into 
the i:oiirtyards'or;'liouses.^ Fuiilier east it iS '-niiidi scarcer,' a ri c 1 cni. 
its stains there would not 'merit indusion, in this W'ork»: 

■■'riiis': diilhcolonred Laiigliing-ThniBli lives- both m pairs and in 
small parties of fonr-or five individuals. ’ .The' greatmypart 'of its li,fe 
is lived within:' a height of 5 or '; 6 ''feet'jTDm\ 'the^'g it is 

practically, .never away from, thick :cover, .. , It ..shiiides/ Ireely .aboiil: ; on 
the ground aftet' -the ' . niaiiiier' ' of -a large' .-Hedge-Sparrow, w^orking 
amongst the undergrowth anfl cliudaug u|.i imu the bunhes; 
occasionally it is inspired willi ambition aiul cliiubs frtan the bushes 
into thick and handy trees; l>ut so ingrained is il.s parasitic devoiif)n 
to Mother Earth that if it desires to proceed from one tree to 
another it wall not fly across the open, parachutiiig oi^ open wings to 
its foot like other Laughii'jgdlirushes ; l*ut it hastily drops from the 
fir.st tree to the ground and thence works ^Mn rushes, taking ra’rt’er*' 
to the base of the second tree and cliud.^s it afr<dn A party movit^g 
along or up and down tlie hillside lias the same tactics ; une by one 
the individuals composing it ^Tlrilible from covc-r to cover, no\v 
hopping rapidly along the ground, fra* a yard rw two, then feelily 
fliitlerfng for another streUli. An extended flight most hcf virtually 
unknowm to the hinl. '\'el with all these skulking ways anti excess 
of caution it is in no sense sliy until molested, and fine may pass 
along a hiibpath a yard or two aw’ay from (his bird silling on the 
hill-side and it will not Imihcr to leave. In a tjU>h it dips and 
l'>o\vs, turning this way and that, aiul incessantly tUrting the heavy 
tail, as it utters a series of harsh squeaky notes 
chifrr^ chkker-cldckcr or %mtthkitii<r€e^ or a soft murmuring charring 
note errer-r. 

The cali-note is a loud, clear whistle pitkwee-are or UfMItfy-we- 
are much like that of other Laughing-Tlirushes. This miscellaneous 
assortment of chattering .squeaks together with the rustling of leaves 
iLSiially indicate the presence of a party in cover where they arc quite 
invisible; and these are amongst tliu most familiar bird sounds of 
the Western hill stations. 'Fhe food is the usual mixture of insiaUs, 
seeds, and small fruits common to most of the family. 

The breeding season is very extended, and the bin! i.s probably 
double -brooded. Eggs have been taken in every month from 
March to September, but most nests will be found in May and 
June, On the nest the bird sits very close, almost allowing itsiflf 
to lie caught, 

Mlie nest is a large, solid structure of <lry grass, stems of 
herbaceous plants, fibrous Khred.s of bark, dead leaves, and siinilar 
materials. It is nearly circular, with a deep cup-like cavity in the 
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ceiilru, niul ihih is neatly lined with fine grass roots, pine needles or 
fine grass. It: is always well concealed, and is placed in a thick 
Irranch of a tree, prcferaljly perhaps a deodar, in a thick ljush, or 
in heavy her!)age on a steep Imnk : but it is very seldom higher than 
5 or 6 feet from the ground and usually lower than that On one 
occasion in Simla I found a nest owing to the strange choice of the 
I)irds in lining material There was a coir doormat at the dining- 
room door leading into the verandah; and aswve sat at lunch the 
birds kept coming and tearing fibres out of the mat in spite of the 
fact that the servants, waiting on us were continuously passing 
hack waixls arKl foiavards through the door. 

Two to four eggs are laid, but the normal clutch consists of three 

PlH fV 

'Idle eggs are regular and moderately broad ovals, with a slight 
gloss and a very smooth satiny texture. In colour they are a 
perfectly spotless, delicate, pale greenish-blue, oi the tint usually 
known as ^Lliedge-Sparrow blue/’ 

In size they average about i.oo by 0.73 inches. 

'The nests of this species are often selected for the eggs of the 
Pied ( Crested Cuckoo /aci)/)hi2fs) and the Indian Cuckoo 

( CuchIus mkrtfpfcrns), 

THE JUNGLE BABBLER. 

'Tuudoiuks tekrtcolor (Hodgson). 

.Desaipfit^^h — Length jo inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage dirty earth-brown marked with paler and darker tints of 
the same, tail broad and full, slightly tipped with white, and faintly 
cross rayed ; lower plumage paler, mixed fulvous and ashy. 

Iris pale yellowish-white; bill flesh-coloured, gape yellowish; 
feet fleshy-white or yellowish-white. 

Field Identificaihn, — Found in noisy squeaking parties, usually 
on or close to the ground ; a moderate-sized dirty-looking brown 
bird with a pale yellowish eye and a broad longish tail; all plumage 
very loose and untidy* One of the best known birds of India. 

Fhfribution^—VkiQ Jtmgle Babbler is found throughout the wiiole 
of the Peninsula of India from the Salt Range and Kohat in the 
north-west along the foot of the Himalayas to about the boundary 
of Assam in the north-east. It is divided into three races. 

/. sindimms is a particularly pale race found in the Punjab and 
Sind down to Mount Aboo. The typical race is found throughout 
the rest of Northern India, do^Y^ to a line roughly from Bombay to 


(.h'l.ssiU South of thiri lino tho ra,cej /' /. is 

fonnii. A strictly rcsHlenl s|!i'cies\ 

'The 'common Ikhohii/r of ]lorui»;iy { 2 )irJf titles Stmervi/M) with a 
rufous tail in list nut he confused willi tins species. 

■HaMis^. ' tlie Jungle Ikibbler we, have one ''.of, the few 

■Indian birds which possesses- a recognised: 'popular na.mb 'liv both 
English and Hinrlustani, in !;)cah cases due to the sr.H'ia! Iialdts of 
■tile species. . bThe vernacular^ name i-s ‘‘Satlibhall^- the 'Seven:, Brethren,; 
while in English for some reason (possildy their l‘.x:|uacityb liie liirds 
change liieir gender and become tiie Seven Sisters.'’ It is often 
wrongly assumed in consequence tliat the parties always consist of 
seven birds; but ‘‘salh’’ is only a reOection of the phrase ‘^panch 
sath’’ {5 or 7), an approKimate phrase like ‘din If a dozend’ 

'rhis bird is found throughout the plnims and the lower hilhranges 
up to aliout 5000 feet, liut it is usually scarce both in thick forest 
and in wet marshy country. In the more desert poriioiis of Sind 
and Bajputana it does not occur. With these cxt:e][>tions it is found 
in all iN’pes of country, and apparent!}' having a decided preference 
for the mdglihourhood of man it is a. common bird in gardens both 
in towns and out in the mofussik 

As indicated above, the Jungle Balibler is an eminently gregarious 
species, even to the extent thai the parties in which it goes afiout do 
not kireukup in the breeding season. A sitting bird has rmly to he 
disturbed from its nest unci the outcry that it invariably makes at 
once brings to llie spot the other members of its clan, hor in sorrow 
and in joy these Bahhleis are not divided; nor are they qui<1. 
Althougli trees are a necessity for tliem, for when disturbed they 
immediately ily up into the branches, they feed for the most part on 
the ground turning over dead leaves with incessant indirstry, all the 
while moving with a clumsy, hopping gait. As they do so they keep 
up a muttered concert of low remarks wdiich at. the slightest excite- 
ment break into a chorus of noisy, squeaking calls that aptly express 
their hysterical temperaments. Yet they are brave birds also, and 
at once rally to the support of any one of their number that is in 
difficulties, atiat'king his assailant. Although not in this respect 
(juitc as strong as the Large Gre}‘ Babbler {Afxya maioAmi) they 
generally succeed in rescuing any of their party that foils into llie 
dutches of the smaller hawks, wJio indeed treat them with respetl. 
I1ie captured lard grasps die assailant with its lug, strong feet, and 
the remainder of the party fall on the latter pell-mell in a noisy, 
struggling mass till he is generally glad to let go his promised meal 
and decamp with the best grace po.s.sible. 1.lie llight i.s clumsy and 
ill-sustained, this species having the family habit of flying one by one 
for short distances from cover to cover. 
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The breeding season commences at the end of March and 
continues into September, so that probably two broods are often 
reared. The majority of nests, however, contain fresh eggs in the 
first week after the setling~in of the rains, which varies according to 
locality .and season from the ist June to the 15th July. 

The nest is built in thick bushes or small trees at almost any 
height from the ground, though most will be found 4 to 10 feet up. 
Thorn trees are commonly selected, and the nest is usually not 
particularly well concealed. It is a fairly deep cup, sometimes 
small and compact, but more usually rather loosely put together, of 
grass stems and roots. The lining consists of finer roots and 
occasionally of horse hair. 

The full ciutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The eggs are usually rather broad ovals, somewhat compressed 
at one end, of fine smooth texture with a high gloss. The colour is 
“ Hedge-Sparrow blue, varying from a pale shade to a deep intense 
colour in different eggs. There are no markings. 

The egg measures about i.oi by 0.7 8 inches. 

This bird is a favourite foster-parent for the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
{Clamaior jacolnnus) and the Common Hawk-Cuckoo (^Hidrococcyx 
Darias)^ and it is difficult to distinguish between the eggs of host 
and parasite, so close is the resemblance. 

THE WHITE-HEADED BABBLER. 

Turdoides striatus (Swainson). 

Description. — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Upper surface of 
head and neck dingy greyish-white; upper plumage ashy-lirown, 
streaked on the back with black and white, terminal half of the 
liroad full tail dark brown tipped with white; innermost flight 
feathers and tail cross-rayed with blackish; sides of the head dark 
brown; chin, throat, and breast ashy, the centres of the feathers 
blackish; remainder of lower plumage brown, fulvous down the 
centre of the abdomen. 

Iris creamy-white; bill, eyepatch, and legs dead white with a 
yellowish tinge. 

Ineid Mentifiaition. — Very similar in habits to the Jungle 
Babbler, but recognisable by its whitish head and dark brown patch 
behind and below the eye. 

Disirilmiion. — This species of Babbler is confined to Southern 
India, south of a line drawn through Ellore, Secundarabad and 
Belgaiun, and Ceylon. The Indian birds ai^e known as T. s, jpolio- 
plocamus^ while the typical race from Ceylon differs in having the 
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head cuiicoloroiis with the hark and tlie streak.s on tlie hack less 
well defined, and there is seniu donijt as to whh'h race the birds of 
extreme Southern India should lie attributed. It is a strictly 
resident species, 

I/aMfs, etc , — Tile Whitedieaded Babbler is a plains s|H’.cies, and 
only ascends the various hill ranges up to a lu^ight of about 
2000 feet. It is the common baldoIcT of Madras, and in habits is 
very similar to the Jungle Babl.iler, going about in noisy, excitable 
parties that ieed on the ground and liy uii into the trees when 
disturbed. They hop and cliiiih up the larger brandies of the tree 
to the top, and then fly off to the next tree singly in extended file, 
with slow and laborious flight, a few rapid strokes of the short round 
wdiigs alternating with gliding on otitst reached pinions. Tiie alarm 
forgotten, one bird drops again to the ground, followed in succession 
by the others of the flock, and once more tlicy are Inisy turning 
over the leaves. 

Tlie call is a loud siliilant or whispering sort of dial ter. 

'Fhe bn^eding season is somewdiat extended and odd nests may 
be found almost any time in the year ; but in the main the liird 
appears to be double-brooded, laying from Ajn'il to June and again 
from September to November. The nest is the usual large, loosely-* 
constructed cup of the genus, built of roots, fine twigs, and grass 
stems, and is I milt at no great iieighi from the ground in shrubs and 
bushes, those of a thorny nature being preferred. 

'riio dutch consists of three or four eggs; they are fairly regular 
ovals, fine and bard in texture and exceedingly glossy. In colour 
they are of a deep unmarked greenish-blue. 

In size they iiverage about 0.99 by 0.75 inches. 

THE COMMON BABBLER. 

Argya caupata (Dumeril), 

(Piute Ui., Fig. 4.) 

9 inches. Sexes alike. ^Vlu:}lc upper 
plumage pale fulvous-brown, each feather streaked with dark 
brown; quills brown, lighter on the outer webs; tail long, graduated 
and oiive-browm, cross-rayed, and the shafts very dark; chin and 
throat fulvous-white; lower plumage pale fulvous, albescent on the 
abdomen, and the sides of the breast faintly striated. 

Iris yellow-l)ro\Yn ; bill light brown, base of lower mandible 
yellow; legs oHve-yelkw, claws dusky. 

FkM Identificaiim,—A smallish bird, brown with dark streakings 
on the upper surface, and fulvous and whitish below ; tail elongated 
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and graduated. In flight looks singularly like a miniature Hen 
Pheasant. Lives in parties in every type of open ground with 
bushes or grass clumps; one of the commonest birds of Northern 
India, 

Distrilmtiofi.—Th.^ Common Babbler extends from Afghanistan^ 
Baluchistan, and South-east Persia right through India, from the 
outer fringe of the Himalayas east to Eastern Bengal and south 
to the Palni Hills. With this wide range it has been divided into 
three races. The large and pale form from Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and South-east Persia is known as A. c, hiittoni\ a dark form with 
heavy streaking on the upper surface and brightly rufous under parts 
named by Hume A. c. ecHpes^ inhabits the plateau from Rawal Pindi 
and the Salt Range to Peshawar; and the rest of the range is 
inhabited by the typical form. 

This species does not occur higher than 4000 feet in the outer 
Himalayas and it avoids* the higher elevations in all the continental 
hill ranges. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This bird avoids swampy ground, where it is 
replaced throughout Northern India by an allied form the Striated 
Babbler {Argya carUi)\ it also dislikes heavy forest and hill areas 
except those low elevations within easy reach of their ba.ses. It is 
essentially a bird of open country, and in Northern India is one of 
the most common and familiar of species found everywhere alike, 
in cultivation and in gardens, amongst waste rocky ravines studded 
with bushes, and in the desolate semi-desert areas ; ground cover is 
the only factor that it insists upon, for it is somewhat of a skulker 
and prefers the neighbourhood of the ground, seldom mounting into 
trees or venturing right out into the open. It particularly favours 
those wide open plains where patches of cultivation shaded with 
occasional tamarisk and kikiir trees alternate with stretches of ^Yas^e 
ground on which clumps of sarpat grass and bushes of the uck 
and the wild caper ring their monotonous changes. 

This Babbler lives in small parties of six or eight individuals, 
and such parties may be met with throughout the year, even in the 
breeding season. They feed mostly on the ground, hopping rapidly 
about with a bouncing gait, and their long tails trailing, and at 
the slightest alarm they take refuge in the bushes or grass near 
whose shelter they have been feeding ; when leaving one patch of 
cover for another they fly off singly, one after another, with a weak 
parachuting flight, the wings extended, and the tail partly spread, 
looking for all the world like a number of miniature Hen Pheasants 
breaking cover. As they fly they utter a low undertoned warbling 
whistle, first one bird and then another in a sort of rippling chorus. 
The food consists chiefly of insects. ■ - 
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The hreedini^ scMSfui is very extended} and oesfs have Been 
found in every month uf the year; but tlic majority will l^e found 
from jSJarch until ;May and again from July lu SejnemBer, as the 
species is doiiljlc-brooded. The nest is a neat and compact cup, 
rather large R">r the size of the bird. There is usually a deep outer 
foundation of fii'iC thorny twigs, coarse rootSj BentSj grass stemsj and 
similar materials} wliile the actual cup is composed of finer grass 
stems and roolS} often lined with a few hairs or fine rniiiiosa leaves. 
It is lisualiy built tairly dose to the ground at a heigrit of about 
3 feet, in a thick bush or a clump of grass, and is generally well 
concealed. But a few may be found in higher and more open 
situations, as for instance 8 feet from the ground in ix fork of a 
.kikiir tree., ' 

The usual clutch consists of three or four eggs, but occasionally 
only twxvare laid. 

The eggs are a moderately elongated ova], slightly tmmpressed 
towards one end. d’hey are glossy, often brilliantly sri, and of a 
delicate pure s}H")iless scanewhat ]jale Idue. There is very little 
variation in the culour (>f these eggs. 

They measure al>oiit 0.85 by 0.63 inches. 

Ti:tis Babbler is frei|i!ontl}’ .‘^eleilcd as a fosier-parcnl by the 
Pied Oifsted Cuckuc* {C/amafffrJatvk'm/s). 

Arova MALCOLM I (Sykcs). 

IJescrif/iiJ/i , — Lcngtii ii inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull brown, the feathers of the upper back with dark centres ; forehead 
ashy-grey with fme white shaft-stripes ; wings dark brown, the outer 
flight feathers hoary brown on the outer webs, the others edged with 
the colour of the back; entire lower plumage fulvescent grey; tail 
full and graduated, pale brown, the central pair of feathers cross- 
rayed, the three outer pairs white and tlie next pair edged with 
white. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill dark brown, lower maiidilde fleshy ; legs 
fleshy-yellow. 

MeM Idmtificaimi . — In nobsy squeaky parties in open tmltivation ; 
a typical sandyd.wown Babbler with the tail broadly edged with 
white. 

Disiributmu — This fme Babbler is locally common throughout 
the greater portion of the plains of India from a line roughly through 
I.udhiana, Ferojiepore, and Mount Aboo in the North-west to the 
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eastern boundary of Bengal, and south to the Nilghiris and Mysore. 
It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc , — This Babbler docs not differ in any material respect 
in habits from the more numerous Jungle Babbler, though it is not 
quite so untidy in plumage. It is particularly a bird of cultivated 
plains where small groves alternate with open fields and it is never 
found away from trees. It appears also in gardens, both in large 
towns and al^out small villages. Half of its time is spent in the 
trees, the other half on the ground where it turns over dead leaves 
and investigates low-growing foliage in search of the insect and other 
small forms of life that form the major portion of its diet ; seeds and 
fruits are also eaten. 

This is one of the most gregarious species that it is possible to 
imagine. The birds live in small parties of six to a doxen individuals, 
and these pardes do not break up in the breeding season, even 
though members of them may have nests and eggs in the vicinity. 
Woe to any enemy that falls foul of one of the party; the remainder 
fall on it tooth and nail, and in this respect the species is more 
valiant even than the Jungle Babbler, a fact that the smaller hawks 
recognise, generally not attempting to molest them. These Babblers 
are very noisy, with the hysterical squeaky calls typical of the family 
uttered on the slightest provocation. 

The nest may be found in any month in the year, though the 
majority of the birds breed from March until August. Possibly 
more than one brood is reared. The nest is built at a height of 
some 4 to lo feet from the ground and is usually ill concealed, 
depending for its protection more on the fact that it is generally 
placed in some thorny tree of the Mimosa type. It is a large, 
loosely-woven but fliirly neat, cup-shaped structure, made of fine 
roots, small sticks, and dry grass, with generally an outer casing of 
thorny twigs. The cup is sometimes lined with fine grass and roots 
or horse-hair. 

Two to five eggs are laid but the normal clutch consists of four. 
The eggs are indistinguishable from those of the Jungle JHhbler, 
rather broad ovals, compressed at one end, very glossy and smooth 
in texture, and an unmarked '' Hedge-Sparrow '' blue in colour. 

They measure about 0.99 by 0.77 inches. 

This Babbler is frequently selected ns a foster-parent by the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo (Chimator jacohimis). 
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/DRC'a:: scim i taroiaob'ler. 

■ ,PO.MATOKHL\US I M 1.1 A )I SylcrH. 

■ (T'laie rv., Fig, 2.) 

/Jtiuri/>ffoh\-'—\A?Av^il\ JO inrJu‘,s. Sexes alike. Uppi.T plumage 
dark earthy-brown tinged %vilh nifoiis and darker on llnj head; a 
white eyebrenv line edged iilieve with blac'k ever the e}‘e ; sides of 
head and neek and a band borrlering the breast and abdomen 
libekish-brown ; chin, throah breast, anti abdomen white; Hanks 
and a patch under the tail slab’-brown. 

Iris l>rown or inimson : lall yellow, dusky at base of lower 
mandible ; legs grcA":nish-pliiiubeous. 

Bill long, curved and 'compressed, ' recalling a scimitar in ■ shape ; 
short, rounded ' wings long graduated tail y shape rather ungainly., 

■ ■ Meid .India only.,, ■.Curved yellow .bill,: 

dark plumage, with w'hite eyebrow, and white , centre, to the whole of 
the low-er parts are distinctive ; in noisy parlies in thick undergrowth. 

' Dis/r/fiu/ia^i . — This Scimitar-Babldttr is purely ctatfuied to T.uwer 
India and Ceylon ; it is di%udod into four races which differ mainly 
in the richness and tint of caloration. J\ Ii, is confined 

to a small area about IMouni Aho(^ and Sceoni in the Sutpuras 
and Vindhya Hills, Thci typical form is found in Bombay, 
Mahabaleshwar, Khandiilla, Kanara, and the plains of Mysore, 
Madras and the Deccan. P. /l framNa7r{msts is found throughout 
Southern bidia, soutii of llie range of the typical form, being 
particularly common about Ooiacamund. The Cingalese bird is 
known as P. L me/amirus. 

This species occurs both in the plains and in the hill ranges up 
to at least Sooo feet. It is strictly resident* 

Habits^ etc , — This Scimitar-Babbler is a gregarious species going 
about in small parties which frequent brushwood and other low 
cover, and feed a good deal on the ground, turning over the dead 
leaves for grubs, w^orms, insects, and the like. Although not 
particularly shy they evade o!)servation and are more often hear<l 
than .seen. They have a variety of mellow calls, and w'hen cxdttal 
Iweak into the torrent of loud shrieks and whistles which arc used 
by all the Scimitar-Bablders. 

The breeding season extends from December to JMay. 

The nest is a looscly-constriKacd glolmlar structure, with the 
entrance at one side, placed on the ground in thick herbage or low 
in a inish. It is composed of grass or moss mixed with leaves, 
bracken, and roots, and is so flimsy in build that it lirlls to pieces on 
removal. There is no lining to the egg cavity. 

Three to five eggs are laid. 
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The egg is an elongated oval, slightly compressed towards the 
small end. It is very fragile, smooth and satiny in texture, with very 
little gloss. The colour is pure white. 

The egg measures about 1.08 by 0.77 inches. 

THE RUSTT-CHEEKED SCIMITAR-Bx^BBLER. 

POMATORHINUS ERYTHROGENYS VigOrS. 

Description , — Length ii inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
tail, and the exposed part of the closed wings olive-brown j centre of 
whole lower plumage white, striped with very pale grey on the chin 
and throat; forehead, sides of head and neck and sides of lower 
plumage chestnut, washed with olive on the sides of the breast and 
flanks. 

Iris yellowish-white ; bill light horny ; legs brownish-fleshy. 

Bill long, curved, and compressed, recalling a scimitar in shape. 
Tail long and graduated ; wings small and rounded ; general Imild 
rather ungainly. 

Field Identification . — Himalayan form. Curved bill, olive-brown 
upper parts and chestnut and white under parts distinctivcj 
combined with shy habits in undergrowth and melodious calk 

DisirUmtion . — The Rusty-cheeked Scimitar-Babbler has a foirly 
wide distribution, being found along the whole length of the 
Himalayas through Assam, Burma, and Tenasserim to Yunnan and 
China. It is divided into several races, of which two are found in 
the tlimalayas and come into our area. The Western race is the 
typical one and is found from the Murree Hills to about Mussoorie. 
The Eastern race is known as P, e. haringtoni and differs in its 
slightly smaller size and in having the whole chin, throat, and upper 
breast dark ashy mingled with white. It is found from Garhwal to 
Sikkim, but the birds from the western edge of this range are very 
intermediate in character. 

In the Western Himalayas this Scimitar-Babbler is found most 
commonly between 3000 and 7000 feet, though it certainly occurs 
down to 2000 feet and up to 10,000 feet. The Eastern form 
occupies a slightly lower zone lietween xooo and 7000 feet. It is 
a strictly resident species and appears to change its elevation very 
slightly with the season. 

Hahtis^ etc . — This bird is a dweller in dense utidcrgrowth, 
whether such takes the form of thick grass and bushes on treeless 
hill-sides, or forests with heavy secondary growth. It feeds a good 
deal on the ground under cover, shuffling amongst dead leaves, and 
: can on occasion attain a good speed bn the ground, springing along 
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with lon:^, houHilint:: linpH lilir ii nd. lUit tlir -riMlu” [Hutioii uf ilK 
life is H[Ki'it in tlu* husli<‘S. Jl is soei^il s])i'»‘irs, usually found in 
small partios whose presence wtnild iu)t Ik:, HUHprtiial from ihcir 
skiilkinp: hahits were it not for their noisiness, for the birds 
frequently Break into a concert uf the nu/Ilow whistles 
which is their familiar caJl, va.ric,:d with a clt:ar auclihle some 

■ distance, away. - 'B hey "have also- a: hard, scolding note reminiscent , -of 
that ulU.Tcd By many of the BaBBlers afid the 'Free Pic. A laint 
feeding nott is only heard when tht‘ Birds are close at hand. 

'Fhese Birds respond roa,dily to an imitation of their calls a,nd may 
Be decoyed in this manner. Alley seldom lea\‘e ctiwir and come 
into the open. But when they do lake to wing tljc (light is swift and 
strong though the short wings comBined with tlu? lu/avy Bill and 
tail give the Bird a curious, ungainly appearance. 'Phis species i.s 
said to indulge in a haBit of dancing like other mi.miBers of tlie 
genu.s, 

'The food consists of gruhs^ Beetles, earthworms ami various 
inSiM'ts mostly oBtainnBIt* on the ground, hut luaTje.s are also tjaten. 

'File Bretaling season lasts from April to June. 

1 ’he nest is a domed structure with a. Broad opening high on one 
side ; it Ls loostdy < onslruetetl of coarse grass, dry ftnais, dead leavc's 
and fern roots, and thi^re is no particular lining. It is pku’cd on the 
ground in thick herbage near the. edge of clum[iis of Brushwood or 
sra'uB jimgle. 

Awo to four eggs are laid; they an Imig, narrow ovals, line in 
te.xture with a fair gltiss and pure whitt! in colour. 

In size they average about i.j t By 0.8 inches. 

THE YELLOW-EYED BABBLER. 

Pyctokhis siNKNSis (Gmelin). 

(PJnte iii., Fig. 2.) 

.Dairi/Zim . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. "Fhe wluile up]Hn‘ 
plumage riifcscenBbrownj changing to cinnamon on the exposed 
portions of the wings ; a patch in front above and i^olow the eye, 
and the wltole lower plumage white, tinged with fulvous on the 
flanks, abdomen, and under tlie tail The tail is long and 
graduated, and the feathers are faintly cross-rayed. 

Iris yellow, eyelids deep orange; bill Black, yellowisli behind 
nostrils; legs pale orange-'yeilow. 

F/e/d Itferdiykafmh--~A small rufous bird with white under parts 
and a rather long full tail ; orange eyelids are conspicuous. Found 
in parties in undergrowth. 
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Dhfributmu — The Yellow-eyed BabbLr is a common liird of 
very wide distribution occurring throughout India, Burma, and Siam, 
and in China. As is to be expected with this wide range it has been 
divided into several races of which three occur within our area. They 
are distinguished by depth and tint of coloration. 

The typical race, originally described from China, is found through 
Yunnan, Siam, Burma and Assam to Bengal, and apparently also in 
Madnas, the Central Provinces and Belgaum. 

A dark form, P. L occurs in Nepal, Sikkim, and the 

Bhutan and Buxa Duors. 

A pale form, s, hypokuciis^ is found in Sind, Jodpiir, the 
North-west Frontier Province, portions of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Khaiidesli and Kathiawar. While strictly speaking a 
plains bird, the Yellow-eyed Babbler is found along the outer 
Plimalayas to a height of 4000 feet, and in the Nilgiris it is 
found up to 5000 feet A resident species everywhere. 

Habits^ etc . — While occasionally met with in pairs this pretty 
little bird usually goes about in parties. It avoids forest and 
\vanders about in open country frequenting tall grass, low' scrub 
and patches of bushes, being also a familiar garden bird. In 
habits it is a typical babbler, and while rather inclined to skulk 
in thick cover is apt to be noisy. It appears to visit the ground 
very seldom. vSome of its notes are quite sw'eet, and might almost 
be dignified by the name of song. 

Small birds that live in parties in thick cover have all much the 
same habits. The individuals 'work from stem to stem unseen down 
in the thicket, picking insects, caterpillars, and their eggs from the 
leaves and twigs. Then one bird w'orks to the top and suns itself 
for a few^ seconds and utters a snatch of song before plunging again 
into the cover below', while another bird in turn emerges for his 
l)reath of air and sunlight. 

I have seen a bird at the nest feign in a most realistic manner to 
be wounded, swaying w'ith wings and tail oiit.spread on a twdg, as if 
about to topple over and fall at any moment. 

The breeding season is from June to Septembex'. 

'Phe nest is a very compact and beautiful structure, made of Ixroad 
blades of grass and long strips of fine fibrous bark, coated exteriorly 
with cobwebs and gossamer threads and lined with fine grass stems 
and roots. It is generally built in gardens about 4 to 6 feet from tlic 
ground in upright forks in hedges or trees, or suspended in thick grass 
stems after the fashion of a Reed-Warbler^s nest. 

The normal clutch consists of five eggs. 

The egg is a very broad oval, rather obtuse at the smaller end. 
The texture is fine and smooth with a slight gloss. The ground- 
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colour is pinkish-white, and the markings are ot two types ; in one 
the egg is so thickly and finely mottled and streaked all over with 
brickdiist-red that the ground-colour is almost concealed; in the 
other the egg is sparingly and boldly blotched and streaked mih the 
same colour, besides exhibiting a number of pale inky’-purple clouds, 
Conibinations of both types occur. 

The egg measures about 0,73 by 0.59 inches. 

THE SPOTTED BABBLER. 

Pbixorneum RUFicFn\s Swainson.^^ 

I)escr^^iofi,---Lmgth 6 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the bead 
dull rufous ; a whitish line over the eye ; remainder of upper plumage 
including wings and tail olive-brown, the tail feathers tipped with 
white ; sides of the head pale rufous marked with black and brown ; 
lower plumage white somewhat tinged with fulvous and becoming 
olivaceous on the flanks, boldly streaked with black on the breast 
and sides; a patch under the tail olive-broivn and white. 

Iris red; bill dark brown, lower maiidible wintish ; legs lleshy- 
white. 

Me/d Iiideniification. — A small olive-brown bird, whitish below, 
with a rufous cap and heavily streaked breast. Very shy and found 
skulking in thick undergrowth. Attention usually attracted to it by 
the loud call-note, 

Disirlbution. — Widely distributed throughout Indio, Assam, and 
Burma, eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Annarn and Cochin-China. 
It is divided into several races, of which we are concerned with four ; 
these vary only in depth and tone of coloration and the boldness of 
marking on the sides of the neck. F. r* jonesi occurs in the Western 
liimalayas from Dharmsala to Garhwal. From Nepal eastwards along 
the Himalayas into Assam and Burma there is P. r. mathidlii. 'Phe 
species appears to be wanting across the plains of Northtam India, but 
the typical form is found in Peninsular India south of Khande.sh anti 
the hills of Chota Nagpur, until in South-western India in Cuorg, Ifje 
Wynaad, South-western Mysore and Travancore it is replaced by 
P, grant/. All the races are found at elevations from 1500 U) 
4000 feet, and occasionally higher, and are resident birds. 

Habits^ etc.— The Spotted Babbler L more often seen than heard. 
Except in the breeding season it is a social species, and usually goes 
about in small parties which keep to low brushwood and bamboo 
jungle. It never ascends into trees, and spends much of its life on 
the ground searching for food amongst fallen leaves and tangles 
: of grass. In such localities it is hard to approach and observe as it 
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is very shy, and the sound of footsteps sends it luistening away 
through tile bushes with a harsh, cliurring alarm note kraa. But 
feeding at their ease the parlies are rather noisy, and keep up a 
continuous chatter, and the loud call is a lamiliar sound of the 
jungles where they live. The call is a clear mellow whistle 
wheaf-eeer or three-AVer^ the first syllable short, the second long 
and emphasised. This call may also be expressed by the words 
pretty-dear. It is easily imitated, and the bird responds freely to 
the imitation. The food consists chiefly of insects. 

The breeding season is from March to May, though second 
broods may be found until August. The nest is placed on the 
ground under the shelter of a stone or bush, or occasionally 
2 or 3 inches above it in the base of a clump of bamboo. It 
is generally amongst fallen leaves and similar rubbish, and is a 
large globular structure composed of leaves and grass and slightly 
lined with moss roots. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. In shape they are broad 
regular ovals, compact and fine in texture, with a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is a very pale greenish- or yellowish-white, profusely 
speckled and spotted all over with reddish-brown and witli secondary 
spots of pale grey and neutral tint. 

The average size is a])out o.SS by 0.65 inches. 

THE BLACKH-IEADED SIBIA. 

Lioptila CAPISTRATA (Vigors). 

(Plate iv., Fig. 4.) 

Description. — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head black with a bushy crest ; the whole of the body plumage 
bright rufous except the back between the wings which is greyish- 
brown ] wings variegated bluish-grey, black and rufous with a white 
bar across the coverts ^ tail long and graduated black with a broad 
sooty-grey tip, all feathers with a rufous base diminishing rapidly 
from the centre to the sides. 

Iris reddish-brown ; bill black \ legs fleshy-brown. 

Field Identification . — Himalayan form. A graceful rufous bird 
’With dark crest, wings and tail; purely arboreal and except when 
breeding in small parties; active and noisy. 

Distribution. — This species is found throughout the Himalayas 
from the Hazara Country to the Dafia Hills. It is divided into two 
races. The typical race is found in the eastern portion of this 
range to about Naini Tab From Naini Tal westwards the birds are 
paler throughout and have the lower parts a pale althost pinkish- 
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rufuLis, and tliis race is known as Z. r. J^ai/ida. It is a stricily 
resident species except for some seasonal altitudinal nKn^ements, 
It breeds about 6000 to 9000 feci and in winter wanders dowrv to 
4000 feet 

-The is a very common bird in portions of its 
range, as for instance at Simla and Darjeeling where its striking 
appearance and ringing call attract the attention of many who are not 
naturalists. It is a purely arboreal species, spending most of its time 
at heights of 20 to 50 feet from the ground, and only rarely descending 
to the iiiidergrowtln Out of the breeding season it is commonly 
found in parties of half a dozen birds, which usually keep to them- 
selves but sometimes join the mixed hunting parties temporarily. 

They are very active birds, running and gliding through tangles 
of creepers and are also accomplished gymnasts, clinging to slender 
stems, head downwards to probe the blossoms for insects. Super- 
hcially they greatly resemble the Laughing-Thrushes. They have 
the same habit of flitting very rapidly up a tree from bough to bough 
keeping close to and partly hidden by the trunk, but they are more 
ready to fly from bough to bough and tree to tree and are by no 
means such skulkers : they come freely into the open but are 
naturally shy and disappear in the boughs at the least alarm ; while 
they often launch into mid air in open spaces amongst the trees to 
catch insects on the wing. 

The plumage is not quite so loose and puffy in appearance as 
that of the Laughing-Thrushes. The crest is generally held raised. 
The flight is heavy with a hard noisy beat of the wings, and is 
rather erratic and jerky as if the bird had diffumlty in keeping 
straight. There is a rather characteristic habit of flying to a tree- 
trunk and clinging to the bark while picking some insect or larva 
from it. 

The Sibia has a variety of notes. In winter when the birds are 
in parties they converse continuously with a faint tidede note, or a 
little cluttering sound similar to that of a Tit, uttered in concert by 
several of the party, some concealed in the foliage, others exposed 
to view on open boughs where they perch, jerking their tails 
suddenly up and dowm and occasionally flicking the wings, turning 
from side to side, eternally restless. A loud scolding note k/im- 
tchaa appears to be an alarm note. During the breeding season 
the woods resound with their loud ringing whistle tittcrcediitcrce- 
tweeye, which has an astonishing thrill of joy and gladness in it. 

The breeding season lasts from May to August, but most birds 
do not nest till the rains have commenced. 

The nest is a neat cup of green moss lined with black moss roots, 
grass, pine needles, or fibres. It is built at heights from 10 to 50 
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feet from the ground in deodars, hollies, and other trees, and is often 
well concealed close to the trunk or in foliage; a favourite situation 
is also in briers and creepers overgrowing a tree. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are rather 
broad ovals elongated at one end; the texture is fine and there is 
very little gloss. The ground-colour is pale greenish-white or pale 
■bluish-green. ■.' ■■■■' 

The markings consist of splashes, smears and blotches of pale 
and dark brownish-red with a few defined spots and hair-lines of 
reddish-black. 

In ske they average about 0.9S by 0.68 inches. 

THE RED-BILLED LIOTHRIX. 

Liothrix lutea (Scopoli). 

Description, — Lengtli 6 inches. Male ; The whole upper 
plumage dull olive green, the throat and breast bright orange-yellow \ 
remainder of lower plumage mixed olive green and yellowish; a 
ring round tlie eye extending to the beak dull yellowish ; the edges 
of the wing feathers are brightly variegated with yellow, orange, 
crimson, and black ; tail black, the hidden portions of the feathers 
olive-brown ; the upper tail coverts extend two-thirds of the length 
of the tail and terminate in a fine white line. 

The female is duller in plumage and has no crimson on the wing. 

Iris reddish-brown; bill orange-red, base blackish in winter; 
legs brown. 

The tail is slightly forked with the feathers curved outwards at 
the tip. " 

Field Idmfificaiion , — Himalayan species : usually in parties in 
undergrowth ; dull olive coloration ; coral red bill and bright 
shining yellow patch on throat and breast are conspicuous. 

Distribution , — This species extends through the Himalayas and 
eastwards into China, and southwards into Southern Burma and 
Siam. I'here are several geographical races, but all birds found 
in the Himalayas are attributable to the one form Z. /. cal/ipyga. 
This occurs throughout the Himalayas from Dharamsala on the west 
to Eastern Assam ; also in the Khasia and Chin Hills and in 
Northern Arrakan. At the western end of its range it is not very 
common nor does it occur except at low elevations of 2500 to 5000 
feet in the outer ranges ; about Darjeeling it is common from 3400 
to 7400 feet It is a strictly resident bird. 

Iltibits, The Red-billcd Liothrix (or Pekin Robin of tho 
aviculturists in England) is a bird of the hill forests, found in 
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every type of jungle, but by prcierence in fir and pine lorests with 
secondary undergrowth. It is a very lively cheerful hitle bird, 
and except in the breeding season is eminently gregarious, going 
about in small parties which hunt the undergrowth for insects and 
occasionally move up into the trees. The ordinary call note is 
tee-tce-tee-tee-ke. In the breeding season the cock has a delightful 
song of some variety and compass, which is sung from the top of a 
bush to the accompaniment of quivering wings and fiuffed-out feathers. 

The breeding season lasts from early April to September, the 
majority of, nests being found in jMay and June * there are probably 
two broods. For breeding, the birds largely affect welbwatered and 
jungle-clad valleys and ravines. 

The nests are cups of varying depth and solidity, and as a rule 
they are not well bidden. They are composed of dry leaves, moss, 
and lichen, some nests being entirely of moss, others of bamboo 
leaves, so that there is a good deal of variety in their appearance ; 
there is a lining of fine tendrils, or hair-like moss roots. The site 
of the nest is likewise somewhat variable, though all are placed 
within lo feet of the ground. Some are suspended in a horkontal 
fork like an Oriole’s nest, others in an upright fork such as a Biillml 
would chose \ others again are built between several upriglit shoots 
like the nests of the Reed- Warblers. 

The normal clutch consists of three egg>s. 

The eggs are rather broad and blunt in shape, with a hard and 
close texture, and a certain amount of gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from white to a very delicate pale green or greenisii-blue. 
They are speckled, spotted, and blotched, often very boldly with 
various shades of red-brown and purple, mingled with streaks and 
cloudsi of neutral tint and pale lilac. The markings tend to form 
a ^one round the broad end. 

The eggs average about 0.85 by 0.62 inches. 


THE COMMON lORA. 

/Egithina tiphia (Linnieus). 

(Date vif/Fig. 5.) 

Descripiion , — Length 5 inches. Adult male in full summer 
plumage : whole of the upper plumage black, except the rump which 
is greenish-yellow", but the head and back are usually mixed with 
; yellow to some extent; two white bars across the wing, and the 
quills narrowly edged with yellow; entire lower plumage deep 
yellow, duller and greenish below the breast. In winter the black 
on the body feathers is almost all lost. ■ 
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Female at all seasons : greenish-yellow throughoiit, yellow pre- 
dominating on the lower surface and green on the upper; wings 
dark greenish-brown with greenish-white edges to the feathers and 
a broad white bar across the shoulder. 

Iris yellowish-white; bill slaty-blue, black along culmen; legs 
slaty-blue. 

The feathers of the rump are remarkably soft and copious. 

Field Identijicaimi,---K quiet little greenish-yellow bird, with 
dark wings and tail and a broad white bar across the wing, and in 
some cases much black on the upper parts, which creeps about in 
garden trees. ITas a curious breeding flight. 

MarshalFs lor a (^ 4 . nigrilutcd) common in lower continental 
India, may be distinguished by the large amount of white in 
the tail. 

Distrib 7 ition.--~^Y\\Q. lora is found over a very wide range of 
country throughout India, east of a line through the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay to Mount Aboo and Gurdaspur, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and the Malay Peninsula to Borneo. It is divided into 
several races, of which three occur in India proper. lora t %eyhniua 
is found in Southern Travancore and Ceylon ; I, t humei occupies 
a patch of country in Central India, embracing Southern and 
Western Bajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Southern United 
Provinces. The typical form is found throughout the remaining 
portion of the range of this species in India and extends . further 
east to Western Siam. These three races are very close to one 
another and difler chiefly in tint of colouring and extent of black 
in the summer plumage of the male. They are found in the plains 
and lower hills up to about 3000 feet and are resident birds. 

HaMtSy 6’/d:’.--“:The lora is a familiar gar bird in the greater 
part of India, hequenting the outskirts of villages and cultivation 
and the edges of forests and scrub jungle. It is usually found in 
pairs, although occasionally two or three may be hunting in the 
same tree for the insects that form their food. It has a variety of 
notes, of which the most striking is a long drawn wail we-e-e-edn^ 
with a sudden drop on the last syllable. 

In the breeding season the lora has a strange display in which 
it flies up into the air and then spirals down to its perch again, with 
all the feathers spread out, especially the long loose rump feathers, 
until it looks almost like a ball ; while descending it utters a strange 
protracted sibilant sound, recalling the note of a frog or cricket. 
Arrived on the perch it spreads and flirts the tail like a little 
Peacock, drooping its wings, and still uttering the curious note. 

The breeding season is from April to July. 

The nest is a very neat, delicate cup of fine, soft grasses, well 
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plastered externally with <'obwc)KS and Il is- 

placed in a fork, either horizontal or verlicnlj of a IjiuAi or nv«; at 
heights from 3 to 30 feel from the groiiiKl 

The clutch varies from two to lour eggs. 

The egg is a moderately I'^road oval, slighlly pointed ttnvards 
the smaller end, fine in texture l>ul with practically no 
The groiind“Colour is pale creamy or greyish -\\hiu*, wiili streaky 
longitudinal markings of grey and neutral tint, niuatiy at the lu'urnl 
eiui Some eggs arc erythristic in character uith the ground colour 
pinkish and the markings reddish. 

The egg measures about 0.70 by 0.55 indies. 

JERDON’S CHLOROPSIS. 

ChLOROPSIS jERDONi (Bivth). 

(Plate iv„ Pig. S.) 

Description , — Length 7 inches. Male, ciitirc plumage ! fright 
green except for the following markings: A black mask c.xlcnding 
from the nostril to the c'ye and thence to the lower lliroat broken 
by a broad moustachial streak of bright purplisliddiie ; lurcTcad 
and a broad band behind the black mask greenislv yellow t a pan h 
of very bright malachite-grecn by the bend of the wing. 

The female resembles the male, except that llu* lilack inaidv 
is replaced by pale bluish-green with a bright greenislv I due 
moustachial streak. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs pale blue. 

Field Identification , — An active arboreal bird, bright green, with 
a black mask in the male. Other very similar species occur in 
India, but the Gold-fronted Chloropsis (6k aurifrom) may bo 
distinguished by the orange-yellow’^ forehead and the Orange- bellied 
Chloropsis (C. hardwickii) as indicated by it.s name. 

Disfribuium , — The genus Chloropsis^ for which there is no 
English name, except the somewhat misleading one of the Green 
Bulbuls, contains a number of species of bright pliiniagc, in wlnkT 
green predominates. They are found in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, the Malays and China. Except for u large area in Nuiih- 
western India at least one form is found in every part of India, 
though no one form is predominantly familiar. To represtmt t)m 
genus which is well known I have selected JerdonN Chkiropsis. 
This occurs throughout the Peninsula of India from vSitapur, 
P>zabad and Barti in the north, Baroda and the .Ranch Mahals on 
the west, the Rajmahal Hills and Midnaporc on the east, down tu 
and including Ceylon. It is a strictly resident species. 
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Habits . — All members of this genus have the same lialjits. 
They are arl.)oreal birds, keeping as a rule to the tops of trees, but 
they also occasionally descend into low bush growth and even tall 
grass. Many of them prefer heavy forest, but Jerdon’s Chloropsis is 
generally found in open country, in gardens, orchards and groves, 
or in the oiore open patches of forest. It lives in pairs and small 
parties, and is a very active and restless bird. It has a variety of 
calls and is a very sweet songster. At the nest it is very watchful 
and noisy, and indeed, by over anxiety, often betrays its whereabouts. 
The call notes of this family resemble those of the Black Drongos. 
The food consists of hiiit, seeds and insects. 

The members of this genus are favourite cage birds in the East 
and have been successfully kept in aviaries in Europe. 

The breeding season is from April to August. 

The nest is a small, rather shallow cup composed of fine roots, 
grasses and tamarisk stems without lining, but covered exteriorly 
with soft vegetable fibres. It is placed on a bough or in a fork of 
the end twigs of a branch of a tree at heights of 15 to 2 5 feet from 
the ground. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, fine and delicate in texture 
with a slight gloss. The groUnd-coloiir is white or creamy-white, 
sparingly marked with spots, specks, blotches and hairdiiies of 
blackish, reddish or purplish-brown, with a tendency for the markings 
to collect at the broad end. 

The egg measures about o.S 5 by 0.60 inches. 

THE BLACK BULBUL. 

Microscelis PSAROiDES (Vigors). 

Description, — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Ashy-grey 
throughout, darker above, and albescent below the abdomen; a 
loose untidy crest black, with black marks at the base of the beak 
and encircling the ear coverts. 

Iris dark brown ; l;ull and legs bright coral-red ; claws horny- 
brown. 

Tail bluntly forked, with the outer feathers slightly curved 
outwards. 

Field Identification * — A dark-looking ashy-grey bird with coral- 
red beak and black straggling crest; blunt forked tail creates a 
rough resemblance to a King-crow : a bold noisy bird with 
unpleasant squeaky calls. Purely arboreal in habits. ' . 
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i:?A7/v7w//;w. — The genus Mravsye/fs is of soinewiiat wide 
distribution from India to Ja])an, but only one spccitts is (ound 
within the Indian Empire, This is divided into several races, of 
which two come within the area treated in this work. Both are 
mountain forms. The typical race is Himalayan, extending irom 
Chitral and Hazara to Bhutan ; the exact limits of this range are 
not fully knowm, but on the west it has been observed at Kohat in 
winter, and on the east it apparently extends into Assam. In 
Ceylon and Southern India south of J^Iatherao the race HZ 



Fig. 6, — Black Bulbul. (;\ nat. aize.) 


gaifieesa^ distinguished by the absence of the black line round the 
ear coverts, breeds in the various ranges at elevations over 4000 feet 
In the Western tJimalayas it breedvS from about 4000 to 7000 
feet; in the Eastern Himalayas from 2000 feet; in both areas a 
small number breed up to 10,000 feet While not migratory in the 
true sense of the word, flocks of this Bulbul wander a good deal in 
the non-breeding season and may then be found in the plain areas 
contiguous to the mountains in which they breed, on occasion 
wandering even farther afield. 

The Black Bulbul is a bird of high forest trees, 
and except when breeding it is found in parties and large flocks, 
consisting sometimes of as many as a hundred individuals. These 
never descend to the ground, and seldom even to the undergrowth, 
but keep to the tops of the trees and fiy from one to the other in 
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loose, in*egu]ar order. They are very restless and seldom remain 
long in one place. Owing to its weak feet this Bulbul does not 
climb or hop about the boughs, but as compensation it is certainly 
one of the finest flyers in the family, being both swift and agile 
on the wing. 

It is a very noisy, bold bird and the whereabouts of a party is 
invariably revealed by the noise that they make; their calls are in 
consequence amongst the familiar bird sounds of the hills. A 
common note is a long-drawn nasal U'^s^^^^bling the distant 

squeal of a pig. There is also a pretty whistle which niay be 
syllabiiised as whew’-tvlie or iulm-ivhey something like the musical 
creaking of a riisty-gate hinge; this is often preceded by a couple 
of notes squeaky-squeaky^ very similar to a call of the Droiigo. 
Another less common note vs, geag hick. 

The food consists mostly of berries of various shrubs and trees, 
but insects are also eaten ; mulberries and bukain berries are 
particularly attractive to them. In the evening the birds may often 
be seen fly-catching from the tops of trees. They are said also to 
sip nectar from flowers, and certain it is that they may often be seen 
at the flowers of the rhododendron and other blossom-bearing 
trees, but it is more probable that they are taking insects from the 
cups. ^ 

During the breeding season, from April to the end of June, 
the pairs are very affectionate, feeding together, and the male 
remains in the vicinity while the female is on the nest. 

The nest is a rather neat cup of coarse-bladed grass, dry leaves 
and moss, lined with fine grass stems or pine needles and moss 
roots, and bound exteriorly with spider^s webs. It is placed in a 
fork of a tree often at a considerable height from the ground. 

Three or four eggs comprise the clutch in the Himalayas, and 
two in the Nilgiris. 

The egg is a rather long oval, a good deal pointed towards the 
small end, fine in texture with little gloss. The ground-colour is 
a delicate pinkish-white, varying in depth of colour, and it is 
profusely speckled, spotted, blotched, or clouded with various 
shades of red, brownish-red, and purple; there is a tendency for 
a marked iione or cap at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 1.05 by 0.75 inches. 
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THE RED-VENTED BULBUL. 

Molpastes iLEMOR&HOUS (Gmelin). 

'■ (Fronf.upm:<!, 'F\g* .2.) 

I)esmp^mi.~-Length S inches. Sexes alike. The whole head 
and throat glossyd:)]ack ; the whole body and closed wings brown, 
the feathers of the wings, upper hack and breast edged with whitish 
giving a scaled appearance, the lower abdomen and upper tail 
coverts so pale as to be almost white ; tail brown at base darkening 
till it is almost black before the white tips of the feathers; a criimson 
patch under the tail. 

Iris dark hr owm ; bill and legs black. 

F/e/d Idcnfification, — Throughout India : a common garden bird, 
cheerful and rather noisy in demeanour; earthy-brown in colour 
with a black slightly crested head, wfeite tipped tail, and a bright 
red patch under the base of it 

Distribution. — The Common or E.ed-vented Bulbul is a very 
widely spread species, occurring throughout ilie Indian Bhnpire 
and extending to the east as far as China. With .such a large 
and varied range it is inevitably divided up into .several races 
which with their intermediate forms and areas are .somewhat difficult 
to define; but the main difficulties occur in the forms that are 
found east of Assam. In the area covered by this work the division 
of the races is easily understood so long as it is recognised that the 
boundaries of the races about to be mentioned are not dearly 
defined, and in the intermediate areas between them birds will 
be found which cannot be clearly referred to one or other form. 

Along the Himalayas together with the plains country about 
their base, we have an Eastern and a Western form meeting 
somewhere about Kiimaun and Eastern Nepal. The Western 
bird is M. k intermedins^ found through Kashmir and the extreme 
North-west from Kohat down to about the Salt Kange and along 
the Himalayas to Kitmaun; its range steadily narrows as it 
progresses eastwards taking in less and less plains country. It 
is found commonly up to about 4000 feet and in smaller numbers 
a little higher to 5500 feet. 

The East Himalayan bird is M. k Imigaknsis, and this, while 
not occurring so high in the hills, not above 4500 feet, has a 
wider distribution in the plains through Oudh, Northern Bihar, 
Eastern Bengal, up to North-west Cachar and Ea.stern Assam. 
South of the area occupied by these two forms M. k paiiidus 
extends over the wliole Peninsula down a line roughly from on 
the east to 20“ on the west; south of this line down to and including 
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Ceylon, we find the typical form J/. h, Jmmorrhons^ which, wliile 
occurring normally up to al^out 2000 feet, follows the progress of 
man higher into the hills, even up to 8000 feet in the Nilgiris. 

These races are distinguished by the amount of black in the 
plumage and also in some cases by size, A strictly resident species. 

Hahils^ etc . — The Red-vented Bulbul is, in its various local forms, 
one of the best known birds of India, as it is very common and very 
attached to the haunts of man, being essentially a garden bird. It 
is, however, found in all types of country, though by preference 
eschewing both heavy forest and barren plains. It is arboreal, the 
short weak legs not being adapted to progression on the ground 
though the bird sometime descends to it to pick up food. The 
flight is quick and strong, though seldom sustained for any distance, 
and the beat of the wings is distinctly audil)ie. 

The Bulbul is usually met with in pairs and has a very evident 
affection for its mate; this fact, together with its sprightly demeanour, 
boldness, handsome coloration, and cheerful call-notes, contributes 
to make it a general favourite. It is one of the birds that everyone 
notices, Indian and European alike. Indians frequently tame it 
and carry it about the bazaars, tied with a string to tlie finger or to 
a little crutched perch, which is often made of precious metals or 
jade; while there are few Europeans who do not recollect Ehas^ 
immortal phrase anent the red patch in the seat of its trousers. 

Occasionally small parties of this Bulbul are met witli, and 
numbers often collect together at a spot where some particular 
food is plentiful; but normally the ])ird cannot be described as 
gregarious. At times, generally in the evenings, Bulbuls indulge in 
‘‘fly-catching,’' sitting on the top of a bush or small tree, launching 
out continuously for short flights in the air, and returning again and 
again to the same perch. 

But our friend has tw^o vices. He is very quarrelsome and a 
plucky fighter, and this is part of the secret of his attraction as a pet 
for his Indian owner.s; for one of the essential ingredients of a pet 
in the East is that it should be a vehicle for gambling, and the owner 
of a good-fighting Bulbul may pocket many a small bet He is 
also apt to be destructive in the garden, damaging fruit and flowers 
and spoiling many a promising row of peas; though the unseen 
good that he does in the way of keeping down insect pests probably 
outweighs this more obvious damage. 

There is something extremely cheerful and attractive about the 
voice of this Bulbul, though he has only one or two call-notes and 
no song. Yet for all time he will be credited with the reputation of 
a famous songster owing to the association in Persian literature 
between the song of the Bulbul, and the scent of roses, and the 
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amorous delights of Persian gardens. The Buibiii of Persian 
literature is, however, as a matter of fact another bird, a race of 
the Nightingale {Bmilias jmiomela afncana). 

The breeding season lasts, according to locality, from February 
to August but mast nests will be found in Aiay and June. Two 
broods are probably reared. 

The nest is a neat cup composed of dry grass stems and the 
finest twigs and shoots of tamarisk, lined with fine roots and horse- 
hairs, and intermingled with dry leaves and scraps of lichen. It is 
placed usually in a bush or shrub between 4 and 10 feet aliovc the 
ground, but is often found in a variety of unusual situations. 

Two to four eggs are laid. 

The egg is a rather long o\val slightly compressed towards th 
smaller end p the texture is smooth and fragile and there is very 
little gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish- or reddish-white, marked 
with red, brownish-red and purplish-red, with secondary markings of 
pale inky-purple, The markings take every conceivable form of 
spot, speck, blotch and streak, and are usually so thick as practically 
to conceal the paler ground, but in many eggs they collect into 
zones and caps about the broad end. 

The average measurement is about 0.90 by 0,65 inches. 

THE WHITE-CHEEKED BULBUL. 

Molpastes i.EucoGENYB (Gray). 

Description , — Length 8 inches. .Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
long crest, curved forwards, hair brown narrowly edged with white ; 
a patch round the eye to the beak, chin and throat, and portions of 
the side of the neck black \ a conspicuous white patch on the ear 
coverts ; the whole body and wings olive-brown, darker and greener 
above, and paler below becoming whitish on the lower abdomen; 
tail brown on the basal half, blackish on the terminal half, all 
feathers except the central pair broadly tipped with white; a bright 
sulphur yello\v patch below the base of the tail 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification,— K sprightly, cheerful bird found in gardens 
and open country; appears dull brown with a conspicuous crest, 
black markings about the head, and a large white patch on the face 
and a patch of yellow under the tail. In the typical race the crest 
is long and curved forwards over the beak like PiinclVs cap. 
Usually in pairs. 

mstribution,~l:\iQ White-cheeked Bulbul extends throughout 
the Himalayas from Afghanistan to the hills of Assam, north of 
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the Bralimapiitra Kiver, and in the north-west of the Peninsula 
down as far as Central India; out of India it extends west to 
Mesopotamia. There are three races of the bird in India. The 
typical form with the highly-developed Punch cap crest is con- 
fined to the Himalayas where it occurs from the foot-hills at about 
2000 up to 6000 feet in the east and from 3000 to 9000 feet in the 
west. Through the plains of the Punjab south of the Salt Range, 
Sind, Cutch, Guzerat, Rajputana, the North-western Provinces south 
to Etawah, and Central India as far east as Jhansi, Saugor and 
Hoshtingabad, the typical race is replaced by HL /. lencotis in which 
the crest is short and black and the olive-brown of the upper parts 
is without the greenish tinge found in M. L kucogenys\ the bill is 
stouter and blunter in this 
form. A third race, JA /. 
humii^ is found connecting 
these two races in the Salt 
Range and the elevated 
plateau north of it about 
Rawal Pindi and Gampbellpur 
and west of this to Ban nu 
and Kohat. This is a truly 
intermediate form, the crest 
in colour and size and the 
bill in shape being inter- 
mediate between those of 
M. L leucogmys and L 
lencotis, 

etc, — Throughout 
its range and under its 
different names the White- 
cheeked Bulbul has the same characteristics; it is a bird of 
open country not of forest, a dweller amongst bushes rather than 
a bird of the trees, a familiar and cheerful companion by the paths 
of man. In the Himalayas it is one of the conspicuous birds of 
the hill-stations, coming freely into gardens and disporting itself on 
the open spaces that fringe the roads ; it is common round the bill- 
villages with their cultivation. But in Kashmir its sociability reaches 
its apex ; there it comes freely into verandahs and rooms, and hops 
about in the house-boats with its cheery note and quaintly-cocked 
crest, suspecting no harm and receiving none ; and many a picnic 
party on the shores of the Dal lake in the historic gardens of 
Shalimar and Nishat Bagh have found their number added to 
by a pair of Bulbuls who have hopped about their table-cloth and 
gratefully swallowed the crumbs of cake thrown to them. ' “ 
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While not in any true sense a migrant, this Biillml is siihject 
to a certain amount of local movement. In the bills, while the 
majority are strictly stationary, a small proportion move clown a 
little from theiiy breeding in tlm wint^ and in the plains 

kiicoiis is known to shift its quarters according to season, though 
usually not to any great distance. 

These Bulbuls are generally met with in pairs or small parties of 
live or six individuals, but occasionally niimi)ers are attracted 
together into a small area by the abundance of some special food- 
They are very lively birds incessantly bowing and postur- 
ing on the summit of a bush or flying from tree to tree; and as they 
do so they keep on uttering their cheery call Qukk-a drink with yim^ 
which is a pleasant and welcome sound in a land where melodious 
bird-voices are scarce, and a sentiment that aptly fits the jovial 
roysterer that utters it For the Bulbul is a jovial soul and com- 
panionable, ready for the fun of the day, \Yhether it be a plentiful 
hatch of flying-ants to chase and devour, or a hapless sun-dazed owl 
to bully and torment 

It feeds chiefly on insects and fruits. It is often seen on the 
ground collecting ants, grubs, beetles and the like, and in the evenings 
it has a habit of flying into the air like a clumsy Fly-catcher in pursuit 
of insects. Of fruits it devours many kinds ; in the hills the Berberis, 
in the plains the Ber and the Boquain, furnish it with a plenliful 
supply of berries ; and a row of green peas frequently suffers badly 
from its attentions. 

Attention must l.)e drawn to the fact that these yellow^-vented 
Bulbuls hybridise frequently in a wild stale with the Red-veuted 
Bulbuls ; a fine series of these hybrids were collected by the late 
Major Whitehead at Kohat and other cases have been observed at 
Rawnl Findi, Jhang and Karachi, 

The breeding season commences both in the hills and plains 
towards the end of March and continues until August, though few’' 
nests will be found after June. Apparently two or more broods are 
reared in the year. 

The nest is a well-constructed cup, light and fragile in appearance 
but strong; it is composed of fine dry stems of herbaceous plants, 
generally rather rough in texture, mixed with dry grass stalks and 
shreds of vegeta])le fibres; there is a neat lining of some finer 
material, dry grass stems or grass roots for preference. The usual 
situation is in some thick bush at a height of 4 to 6 feet from the 
ground, but it is occasionally built in trees at a greater height than 
this. 

The eggs are somewhat variable in shape, size and colour. 
Typically they are a rather long oval, somewhat pointed at one end; 
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the ij;rouncLcoIoi.ir is pinkish- or reddisiv white with little or no glossj 
thickly speckled, freckled, streaked or Blotched with red of various 
shades, witli, in addition, tiny spots and clouds of underlying pale 
inky-purple. 

They average aliout o.SS liy 0.65 inches in size, the eggs of 
J/. /. kucofis being slightly smaller than those of i)/. /. ieveogefiys. 


THE RED-WPIISKERED BULBUL. 

Otocowpsa emeria (Linnieiis) 

(Plate ix., Fig. 3.). 

Description . — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike, A conspicuous 
white patch on the sides of the face, above which is a small crimson 
tuft springing from the lower eyelid ; crest, top and sides of the head 
and a narrow line below the white patch black, merging into abroad 
blackish-brown gorget, which is interrupted in the centre by the white 
of the l;)reast; remainder of upper plumage brown, darker on the 
wings and tail, the latter tipped with white except on the central 
pair of feathers; lower plumage white, washed with brown on the 
sides of the body ; a crimson patch under the base of the tail. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification . — A sprightly and common garden bird ; 

■ appears dark brown above, white below, with a white patch on 
the cheeks, and a broken gorget across the breast; a crimson 
tuft below the eye, and a similar patch of colour below the tail. 

Distribution . — The Red-whiskered Bulbul is another of those 
common species rvhich have a wide distribution from India to China. 
Within our area there are two races. The typical race extends from 
the middle western Himalayas and Oudh along the outer ranges and 
through Bengal to Assam and farther east. South of this area to 
Cape Comorin it is replaced by (9. e. fiiscicaudata which extends 
also oil the west from Mount Aboo and Western Rajputana. This 
southern race differs from the typical form in the duller brown of 
the upper parts, the more complete pectoral band, and in the 
absence of wdiite tips to the tail feathers. This Bulbul breeds up 
to an elevation of 7000 feet; but on the whole the northern race 
is more of a plains bird, while the southern prefers the hills. Both 
liowever are strictly resident. 

HabitSy etc . — The Red-whiskered Bulbuls have very much the 
same habits as the Red-vented Bulbuls, avoiding thick forest and 
preferring the haunts of men, gardens, orchards, cultivation, low 
scrub jungle, and the neighbourhood of villages. They are very 
cheerful, lively birds with much the same calls as the Red-vented 
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Biilbuls blit loiider and more musical in tone. Where they occur 
they are often extremel}c abundant. In the Nilgiris aiid in the 
hill -stations of the Bombay Presidency they are amongst the 
commonest birds and familiar to everyone. The flight is strong 
and well sustained, but slow and jerky in character. 

Their diet is both insectivorous and vegetarian; they are 
particularly fond of fruit, attacking the larger kinds while immature, 
and the smaller when ripe, and as numbers often collect to the feast 
they are responsible for a good deal of damage. The breeding 
season is from February to May. The nest is cup-shaped, loosely 
but strongly built of grass bents, roots, fibres, and thin stalks, and 
is lined with finer grass stems and roots ; a certain amount of dry 
leaves and ferns are worked into the bottom and are characteristic of 
the nests of this species. They are placed in bushes at heights below” 
6 feet from the ground. 

Three or four eggs are laid by the typical race and tw”0 or three 
eggs by the southern form. 

The egg is a broad somewhat lengthened oval, fine in texture 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish or reddish-wiiite, 
very thickly freckled, mottled, streaked, and blotched wuth red of 
various shades, and a few secondary markings of pale inky-purple ; 
there is a tendency for the markings to collect at the Inroad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.85 by 0.65 inches. 

THE WHITE-BROWED BULBUL. 

Pycnonotus litteoi.us (Lesson). 

DcMripUon . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull hrowmish olive-green, palest on the head where it is slightly 
ashy and brightest on the wings; rump yellowish; two dull whitish 
streaks from the beak over and under the eye ; chin pale clear 
yellow; low^er parts pale ashy-whitish tinged with yellow^, brightest 
towards the tail, the breast faintly streaked with brownish-grey. 

Iris red ; bill black ; legs dark plumbeous. 

Field Identification . — A quiet inconspicuous bird, olive-coloiircd 
above and paler below, with a white eyebrow, found singly in 
gardens and scrub jungle. 

Distrihuiion.--Qcm^XitA to Lower India and Ceylon. It is found 
south of a line from Baroda on the west and Midnapiir on the east. 
While common in Western Bengal and Orissa, in the Tributary 
Mehals, along the Eastern Ghats and about Bombay, it is rare 
or absent on the Deccan tableland and throughout the Central 
Provinces. A resident species. 
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Habits^ etc . — This Bulln.il avoids actual forest, and prefers scrul) 
and bush jungle in that netherland which is neither forest nor 
cultivatioin It frequents the outskirts of villages, and aliout 
Bombay may be considered a common garden bird. It is a 
plains species, and though found in the lower hills it does not 
ascend those of any elevation. It is usually a solitary bird, and 
evades observation by keeping more or less to cover. It flies 
about from bush to bush with a fine loud clear thrush-like warble. 
The food consists of various fruits and berries. 

This bird may be found breeding according to locality in almost 
every month of the year, but about Bombay the main breeding season 
is from April to July. Apparently two broods are reared. The 
nest is a loose, rather untidy, and straggling cup of small twigs, lined 
with fine grass stems, coir or hair. It is built in thick bushes at no 
great height from the ground, generally from 2 to 4 feet. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are decidedly 
elongated ovals, fine and smooth in texture, and moderately glossy. 
The ground-colour is reddish-white, thickly speckled and blotched 
with reddish-brown, these markings mixed with clouds and spots 
of pale greyisli-lilac. In some specimens these markings coalesce 
into a zone round the broad end. 

The eggs average in size 0.9 by 0.6 inches. 

THE HIMALAYAN TREE-CREEPER. 

Gerthia HiMALAYANA Vigors. 

(Plate ia.} Fig-. 6.) 

Descnption.---l^m^h. 6 inches, Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
a streaked mixture of blackish-brown and fulvous, the feathers at 
the base of the tail strongly tinged with ferruginous ; a short streak 
above the eye fulvous; wings dark brown with a broad fulvous 
band running through all the flight feathers except the four outer- 
most; tail brown, regularly cross-barred with black; chin and upper 
throat pure white; remainder of Io\ver plumage pale smoky-brown. 

Iris dark brown; bill black, lower mandible fleshy-white; legs 
fleshy. 

The bill is long, slender and curved; the toes and cla^vs are very 
long; the tail is graduated and composed of stiff, pointed feathers. 

Field Identification . — A very small bird, mottled brown above 
and whitish below', with a long, curved beak and stiff tail, invariably 
found climbing up the bark of tree-trunks. This species is 
distinguished from all other Indian Tree-Creepers by the black 
crossbars on the tail. 
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IJlsfrilnrlhH, — -'I'lio HiriKiDynn 'IVce-Creeper is coniinonly dis- 
trihiited in the mountain ranges that encircle North-western India. 
The typical form is found in the Central Himalayas about Simla, 
Garhwai, and Kiimdun. It is commonly said to occur farther 
east to Sikkim and Bhutan but this requires verification. In 
Turkestan there is a very grey race with a long hill which is known 
as C k, ftcmura. Between the areas occupied hy these two forms, 
in Kashmir and the North-western Himalayas and the ranges 
running down south along the North-west Frontier Province in 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the Tree-Creepers are intermediate in 
character between the above two races and have been given the 
name of C. //. /i?nes, 

.Habits^ etc , — During tlie breeding season the Himalayan Tree- 
Creeper is found throughout the mountain forests between 5000 
and 10,000 feet. It is perhaps most numerous in the areas of the 
big spruce firs, hut is sufficiently common wherever it is found. It 
is an early breeder and very hardy In spite of its delicate-looking 
appearance and small size, and ns early as March its song is a 
familiar sound in the snow-bound forests of the northern slopes at 
a time when they are half empty of Ijird-life. During the winter 
months from November to March large numbers drift downhill and 
wander into the plains at the foot of the ranges, occurring at that 
season as far afield as Jhang, Lahore, and Saharanpur. 

The Tree-Creeper cannot fail to be identified by the veriest 
beginner in the study of small birds. It is ns much a parasite on 
the tree-trunks as the vegetable creepers that cover many of tliem. 
Except for an occasional scramble on a rock or the lace of a steep 
bank the Tree-Creeper spends its entire life in a monotony of 
climbing, rather like a jerky brown mouse, from the bottom of a tree- 
trunk up to the thicker portions of the boughs, and then sweeping 
down through the air with a cicada-like flight to the base of a 
neighbouring tree where it repeats the performance. It invariably 
climb.s upwards, neither jerking backwards and downwards like a 
Woodpecker may on occasion, nor running in all directions and 
positions like a Nuthatch, though from its habit of rather preferring 
the underside of a bough it is frequently moving wuth its back 
parallel to the ground. It never perches on a twig, though it 
sometimes climbs along the thicker ones in continuation of its 
progress along a bough, and it is never still longer than the interval 
necessary to dislodge some tightly ensconced insect, For its food 
is obtained entirely from the bark of the trees that it climbs, picked 
out from amongst the crevices and holes with the long, curved beak, 
and the progress of the little bird is often interrupted by a parabola 
of flight after a small moth which has escaped it for the moment by 
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taldng wing from its diurnal resting-place. The Creeper, while living 
solitary or in pairs as regards its own kind, is very social with other 
species, and one or two are invariably found with the mixed hunting 
parties of Tits and Warblers, working the trunks while they hunt the 
leaves and twigs, so that tree after tree undergoes a thorough 
scrutiny. 

The ordinary call of the Tree-Creeper is a long-drawn squeak, 
meaningless in tone and ventriloquial in character, which comes 
from nowhere in particular amongst the trees, so that the bird is 
difficult to locate. The song is loud, but brief and monotonous, 
qms-qms-quis-qttis uttered now' and again in the depth of the forest, 
and chiefly remarkable as liolding the held alone before most 
species in the hills have started their breeding song. 

The breeding season is from March to early May. 

The nest is a cup composed of fine grasses, dry leaves, moss, 
chips and miscellaneous debris with a lining of feathers and fur; it 
is placed in a hole or crevice in a tree trunk, and very frequently 
behind a loose bulging section of bark. 

Four to six eggs are laid ; they are regular broad ovals, fine in 
texture without gloss. The ground-colour is w’-liite, profusely spotted 
with various shades of red and browm, the markings tending in 
many eggs to collect in a zone about the iwoad end. 

They measure about 0.68 by 0.50 inches. ’ 

THE WALL-CREEPER. 

Tichodroma muraria (Liniueus), 

Dcscripiwn. — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage : 
The whole of the body plumage ashy-grey, except the chin and 
throat which are black ; a large crimson patch on the wings, 
including the coverts and edges of the flight feathers; flight feathers 
black, the four outer feathers each with two conspicuous white 
spots; tail black tipped with ashy which gradually changes to white 
and increases in extent towards the outer feathers. 

In winter plumage the chin and throat are white and the top of 
the head is brow-nish. 

The bill is long and slender, the wungs rounded and the hind 
claw'S very large. 

Iris dark brown ; i)ill arid legs black. 

Field Identljkatmh — Can be c.on fused with no other species ; a 
French grey bird w'ith crimson patches and white spots in the 
wings, which spends its life climbing on banks, walls and rocks. 
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Distrihulmi.--^T\\^ Wall-Creeper is found in the mountain ranges 
of Central and Southern Europe, and eastwards to Mongolia, 
Turkestan and the Himalayas. Breeding under very similar Alpine 
conditions in these widel}^ distant areas it has not been influenced 
by climate towards the formation of geographical races. 

In the Plimalayas it breeds at great elevations between 12,000 
and 16,000 feet, and also apparently in the neighbouring ranges 
between the North-west Frontier Province and Afghanistan. In 
winter it descends to the outer ranges and the foot-hills, individuals 
wandering ^Yell out into the plains. 

. HaUts^ etc — This beautiful bird can scarcely escape notice 
where it occurs. In the Alpine fastnesses, where it breeds, it spends 
its life on the faces of stupendous precipices, but in winter when it 
comes lower down to the milder haunts of men it may be found 
wherever small cliffs, steep-cut banks, walls, rocks, or boulders 
provide the vertical surfaces on which it lives. For as the Tree- 
Creeper is to the tree, so is the Wall-Creeper to tlie stone, and it is 
equally rare for the one bird to invade the haunt of the other. The 
Wall-Creeper progresses up the vertical face of stone in a curious 
jerky fashion with a continual downWvard flick of the outermost 
wing feathers ; occasionally it flutters out into the air and endeavours 
on the wing to capture some insect disturbed by its progress, and 
the curious butterfly effect of this action has given the name of 
‘‘Butterfly-bird^^ in many languages from Switerland to Tibet 
Unlike the Tree-Creeper, the Wall-Creeper has perforce to undertake 
long flights in the air as it passes from cliff to cliff. I'hen it is 
curiously reminiscent of a Hoopoe, the same hovering uncertain 
flight as if the bird was wondering where to go, the same rounded 
spotted wings, the same general build, the long curved beak too, a 
curious case of parallelism still unexplained. 

In its occasional wanderings into the plains it is often hard put 
to find the conditions necessary to its life and is in consequence 
sometimes found in curious places. Every winter one or two live 
on the structure of the Khalsa College at Amritsar, 

The breeding season in the Himalayas is about May and June. 
The nest is a pad of moss and wool, more or less mixed and lined 
with wool, fur, hair and feathers, placed in some crevice in the face 
of a precipice, almost invariably in an inaccessible situation. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs; tliey are broad ovals, 
compressed and pointed towards the smaller end. The colour is a 
rather dull white sparsely freckled with deep reddishd.>rown, chiefly 
towards the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.85 by 0.55 inches. 
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THE IIROWN DIPPER. 

CiNCLUS i^vLLASii Temminck. 

(Plate VJ., Fig. 5.) 

Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
dull chocolate brown ; the eyelids covered with white feathers. 

Iris dark brown; bill black; legs pale brown, soles yellow. 

The young bird is paler and gre3^er with the plumage squamated. 

Field Tdeniificaimu—K. sombre dark-brown bird, squat in shape, 
with a short tail and sharp beak like a large wren, found on running 
open ^Yater in the Himalayas ; flies very swiftly low over the water 
with a shrill call. 

Dlstribuimu — This sombre species of Dipper is found throughout 
the greater part of Northern Asia from Siberia and Manchuria to 
the Himalayas and Japan; it is divided into several races, of which 
we are only concerned with one {Ci p. tmuirostris). This is found 
in Afghanistan and Turkestan, and throughout the Plimalayas to 
Eastern Assam north of the Brahmaputra. It is a resident species 
breeding mainly from the foot-hills up to about 6000 feet, but it 
occurs also at all heights up to 12,000 feet. 

Habits^ etc , — The Bj’owm Dipper is entirely aquatic in its habits, 
and is found commonly on all the open perennial streams and 
rivers of the Himalayas, both amongst the wooded ranges of their 
southern slopes and amid the arid, stony mountains of their central 
and inner ranges. It obtains from the water all its food, consisting 
mainly of aquatic insects and their larvie, and these it captures 
by wading, swimming, and diving, having also the faculty of walking 
about on the bed of the stream under water. For these methods 
it is admirably adopted in structure. It is short, rotund, and 
stoutly built, the plumage is everywhere very dense and incapable 
of penetration by w^ater, and even the eyelids are clothed “with 
feathers; the head is narrowed in front and the feathers of the 
forehead are very short and lie fiat. 

It is a most active bird, never still and ahvays Lusy. The 
harsh call dzchit-dzchit is a familiar sound along hill streams, shrill 
enough to be heard easily above the roar of the waters ; it heralds 
the approach of the small plump brown bird that flies swiftly along 
a foot or two above the surface of the water, swaying from side 
to side amongst the boulders and D3ily inaking a detour over land 
to avoid some intruder at the water's edge; the wings appear 
rather small for the stout body, and to make up for this they are 
vibrated very quickly in flight in sustained beats followed by 
a pause, , . ■ 
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Settling on a stone the bird bows and jerks from side to side, 
or immediately starts feeding, Iceeping its foothold easily on slippery 
stones arid disappearing under water either diving or walking. It 
swims freely on the broader pools, looking like a miniature "Water-hen, 
now and again diving and disappearing for a while. 

The breeding season is from December to ,i\tay. 

The nest is a large globular structure of moss and grass, stoutly 
constructed with massive walls, and the entrance placed ut one 
side is comparatively large. The egg chamber is lined with muss, 
roots and leaves. 

The situation chosen is always close to or aho\'e the water, 
and the nests are wedged into hollows and clefts of rocks and 
boulders overgrowai with mosses and ferns and damp witli moisture. 

The clutch consists of four or hve eggs. In shape they are 
rather elongated ovals, very soft and satiny in texture, and almost 
without gloss. The colour is pure white, and the average size 
is about I. oo by 0.72 inches. 

THE PIED BUSH-CHAT. 

Saxicola cacrata (rdniKcus). 

Length 5 inches. Male i Deep black all over, 
with the exception of a large patch at the Ixase of the tail, the lower 
abdomen, and a conspicuous wing patch, which are white. In 
fresh autumn plumage the feathers are more or less margined with 
rusty-brown. 

P'emale: Upper plumage greyish-brown, with a rufoiis patch 
at the base of the tail; wings and tail dark brown, the feathers 
with pale edges; the lower plumage brownish-grey, gradually 
darkening on the breast and becoming more fulvous towards 
the tail. In fresh autumn plumage the feathers have liroad grey 
margins which make the bird look paler in colour. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Identification . — Abundant in the plains and lower hills 
in every type of open country; the male is a conspicuous little black 
and white bird, the female dark brown with a rusty patch at the 
base of the tail, perching on tops of grasses and bushes, 

/AV/z/ 7 ;/^f//h/^.-^Transcaspia, Afghanistan, Persia, India, Burma, 
the Phili]>pines, and Java. The Pied BusIiUhat is divided into 
several races, of which two are found within our area, i\ l\ hicohr 
is found throughout the greater part of India, from the extreme 
North”We.st, Baluchistan, and Sind, along the Himalayas to portions 
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of Assam, and thence south throughout the Peninsula to a line 
thimgh Malabar, SoiUheiii My^ and the Nilgiris. South of 
that line and in Geylon it is replaced by c. atrata^ which is 
slightly larger and has less white on the under parts. 

In this range the Pied Bush-Chat is found both in the plains 
and in the hills, up to a height of about $000 feet, and locally 
higher up to 10,000 feet. It is in the main a resident species, but in 
Baluchistan, along the North-western Frontier, and in the Northern 
Punjab and the Himalayas it is a summer visitor only, arriving 
in February and March and leaving in September and October. 

Habits^ etc . — This Bush-Chat is. one 
of the most familiar birds of the plains 
of India, the pied plumage of the male 
and its habit of perching on the tops of 
bushes and clumps of grass attracting 
the attention of all who are observant of 
wild creatures. It avoids heavy forest 
but is common about cultivation, in 
grass lands and in scrub jungle, and is 
particularly partial to the riverain areas 
of Northern India where cultivation 
and tracts of tamarisk scrub and grass 
alternate. 

It takes practically all its food from 
the ground, flying dowii to it from some 
favourite vantage point which commands 
a view of bare ground in the vicinity, 
and to which it returns after the capture 
of each morsel with the self-satisiied 
spread and jerk of the tail that is 
common to most of the himily. On 
occasion it launches out into the air 
and captures flying insects on the wing. 

In the breeding season, as a display, the male drops and quivers 
the wings and raises the scapulars to show the white wing patches ; 
there is also a very pretty love flight in which he flies up singing 
from the top spray of a bush with tail outspread and wings slowly 
beating the air above the head, and descends again to settle on 
another hush. In this flight, also, prominence is laid on the 
displaying of the wing patches. 

The ordinary note is the harsh chipping sound of two stones 
knocked together, common to the Chats and from which they 
derive their name. The song is short but very sweet and pleasing. 

The food seems to consist entirely of insects. ‘ ^ ■ 

E 



Fig. 8. — Pied Bush-Cdiat. 


(y nat. size.) 
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The breeding season extends frcun March until August, but 
the majority of nests will be found from April to June. 

The nest is cup of small graSvS roots, bents, and the like, lined 
with hair, fur and wool It is placed iiv hollows in the ground, 
eitlier on the level under tufts of grass and herlxige or in the 
face of banks; occasionally holes in buildings and rocks are utilised, 
but the bird is normally a ground builder and the nests are always 
well concealed 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. 

I’he eggs are short, l>road ovals with a line texture and a faint 
gloss. The ground-colour is pale bluish-white or occaHionally pale 
stone or pinkish-white, and the markings, which tiuid to cx>Ilect 
towards the broad end, are freckles, specks, and small blotches 
of pale reddish-brown. 

They measure about 0.67 by 0.55 inches. 

THE STONECHAT. 

Saxicola torquata (Linm-eus). 

■■ (Idate k., Fig* 2.): ■■ 

Length 5 inches. Male : Upper plumage including 
the wings and tail brownish-black, with a conspicuous white patch 
of white on the wings and at the base of the tail ] the sides of die 
head and the chin and throat black with a large patcli of white 
bordering the sides of the neck ; breast orange-rufous merging into 
the paler rufous of the underparts. In fresh autumn plumage the 
feathers are broadly edged with fulvous, which greatly obscures 
the above scheme of coloration, and changes the whole aspect of 
the bird ; the edges gradually wear off revealing the true coloration. 

Female : Upper plumage wings and tail brown with smaller less 
conspicuous wdiite patches on the wings, and a rufous patch at the 
base of the tail; line over the eye, the diin and the throat pale 
fulvous ; remainder of the lower plumage pale orange-rufous. In 
fresh autumn plumage the feathers are slightly edged with fulvous, 
but not sufficiently for abrasion to change the plumage markedly. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identificaiiofi, — In open country, in both hills and plains, 
perching on tips of grass and bushes. Males recognised by black 
head, white collar, reddish breast and wdiite shoulder patch. 
Female, a small dull brown bird similar to female of Pied Bush-Chat, 
but rather paler in colour with the rusty rump patch less marked, 
and with traces of a white shoulder patch. 
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Disiributio 7 u — The Stonechat is very widely distributed in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is divided in to a number of races, of 
which we are chiefly concerned with the Himalayan breeding farm, 
known as S. torquata indica. This breeds in Western Siberia, Russian 
Turkestan to the South Ural and throughout the Himalayas i also 
in the ranges that extend down the North-western Frontier to 
Baluchistan. In the Himalayas the majority breed between 5000 
and 7000 feet, but a few nest even higher, and stragglers nest 
in the foot hills, and even the plains of North-western India. In 
winter, from about September to April, the Stonechat migrates to 
the plains of India, and may then be found everywhere except in 
the extreme south. 

.S', t, pr%ewahkii^ the dark breeding race of Tibet, and A 
stcjnegeri^ the broad-billed race of North-eastern Asia, visit Northern 
and Eastern Indian in winter. 

Habits^ etc. — The Stonechat is never found in forest country. 
During the summer mouths, whilst breeding in the Himalayas, it is 
found on the open hill-sides, either amongst the terraced cultivation 
or on the bare waste slopes where rough grazing alternates with 
rocky screes. In winter in the plains it is largely a bird of open 
cultivation, being particularly partial to fields with standing crops of 
cotton, sugar-cane or the various cereals. Under all circumstances 
its characteristics are the same. It invariably perches on some 
vantage point, either a large stone or more generally the topmost 
twig of a bush or plant, and thence makes short flights in all 
directions on to the ground to capture some insect, either devouring 
it on the spot, or taking it back for the purpose to its perch. It is 
very restless and fairly shy, and is incessantly flirting its wings and 
tail It does not move about on the ground, hut the flight is fast 
and strong, and once alarmed the bird is difficult to secure. The 
alarm notes, hweet-chat hivcet-chat^ somewhat resemble the noise 
made by clinking two stones together, and are responsible for the 
bird’s trivial name \ they are uttered at the least provocation as the 
bird is rather fussy and suspicious. The song is a short low trill, 
and is quite pleasant though it is audible but for a short distance. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July, but most eggs 
will be found in April and May. Two broods are reared in a 
season. 

The nest is a cup composed of rather coarse grass and roots, 
sometimes mixed with moss or dry leaves, and lined with fine grass, 
hair, fur, and occasionally a few feathers. It is built in holes in 
terrace walls, under rocks and boulders, in banks and under tufts 
of foliage, and is well concealed, so that it is best found by watching 
the parents with field glasses. 
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The normal clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

They are rather broad ovals with little or no gloss. The ground- 
colour is dull pale green or greenish-white, very finely and faintly 
freckled with pale brownish-red; the markings are very delicate in 
character and tend to collect towards the Iwoad end. 

They measure about 0.70 by 0.55 inches. 

THE DARK-GREY BUSH-CHAT. 

Orkicola ferrea (Gray). 

Descnpiio 7 U — Length 6 inches. Male: Upper plumage dark 
ashy-grey mixed with black; wings black edged with grey, and 
with a white patch on the inner coverts ; tail black, the feathers 
increasingly margined with white outwards; a broad white streak 
above the eye; sides of the head black ; entire lower plumage white 
sallied with ashy along the flanks and on the thighs. In fresh 
autumn plumage the upper parts have rusty margins to the feathers 
but these soon wear off. 

Female: The whole upper plumage rufous-ashy; tail brown 
broadly edged with chestnut matching the upper tail coverts ; wings 
brown, the feathers narrowly edged with rufous ; a pale grey streak 
above the eye ; sides of the head reddish-brown ; chin and throat 
white ; remainder of lower plumage pale rufous-ashy. 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

The tail is rather longer and more graduated tlian in the true 
Chats of the genus Saxicola. 

Field Idcntijicatmi, — Common Himalayan form. Mule pied 
black and white with the under surface white ; female rufous-brown, 
paler below with a chestnut tail ; sits conspicuously on bushes and 
trees on the more open hill-sides ; tail comparatively long. 

J)istrUmtioJh--'Tl\m Bush-Chat breeds throughout the Himalayas 
from the borders of Afghanistan and Chitrai to Eastern Assam at 
elevations between 4000 and 10,000 feet. While not migratory in 
the true sense of the word, it moves to a lower zone in the winter 
months ; at that season it is common along the waterways of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal, but in the west only a few straggle to the plains 
along the base of the Himalayas. 

Ilabtts.—Ulm is a familiar bird in Himalayan hilksiations, 
frequenting all types of country provided that they are moderately 
open; it is fond of gardens and the immediate neighbourhood of 
man. It has the family habit of perching in conspicuous positions 
on the tops of bushes, but differs from the Chats of the genus 
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Saxiioia in its foncInes>s for situations at tlie tops of trees. In such 
places the male sings his ratlier pretty but unsatisfactory little song, 
IWieraiu-chah'-kw-iitaiit \ always just that length but with a 
few variations, and with, a rising inflection that ends suddenly. It 
captures insects and caterpillars on the ground, and also sallies into 
the air to take insects on the wing. While bold and familiar in an 
ordinary way, it develops a very anxious demeanour during the 
nesting season, flirting its long tail and making a noise which has 
been aptly described as geexing/f recalling the winding of a watch. 
The nearer one approaches to the nest or fledged young the more 
excited become the birds, so that their very anxiety betrays the spot 
on the principle of the children’s game of ‘Hiot and cold.’’ 

The breeding season lasts from the beginning of April to the end 
of July and two broods are reared, occasionally from the same nest. 

The nest is the usual cup characteristic of the Chats, a structure 
of coarse grass, fine twigs and moss, lined with flue roots and grass 
stems, horse-hair, and fur. It is placed in a hollow either on some 
grassy bank, beneath a .stone, amongst the roots of a tree, or 
occasionally amongst the stones of a rough terrace wall. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they are a 
broad oval, with a stout and fine texture and little gloss. The 
ground-colour is variable from bluish-white to bkii.sh-grecn ; tlie 
markings consist of faint reddish speckles which may eitlier cover 
the whole egg so completely that it appears rufous rather than blue, 
or collect into a zone or cap about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0,72 by 0.57 inches. 

This Bush-Chat is commonly victimised by the Cuckoo i^Cucuhis 
canoriis\ and a large proportion of its nests are destroyed by other 
enemies. 

THE PIED WHEATEAR. 

CEnanthe picata (Blyth). 

Description. — Length 7 inches. Male : Black throughout except 
a patch on the rump and upper tail coverts, and the lower plumage 
from the breast downwards which are pure white ; the tail is white 
except for a broad black band across the end, widening on the 
central pair to nearly half of the feathers. 

Female: Upper plumage brown; a white patch on the rump 
and upper tail coverts; wings dark brown; tail as in the male but 
black replaced by brown ; chin, throat, and breast dark ochraceoiis- 
brown ; remainder of lower plumage pale biiffy-whitish. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 




Fig. 9.'--- Pied Wlieatear. (h nat. size.) 


nape greyish-white, is common in winter in the Punjab, and by 
some writers is erroneously considered a dimorphic form of this bird. 

Habits^ etc . — This handsome Wheatear is amongst the earliest of 
the winter visitors to arrive in India, appearing in Sind about the 
middle of AugUvSt I it leaves again in February iind March. This, 
like other Wheatears, avoids forest and damp areas. It prefers 
desert, thin scrub jungle, and the drier stretches of cultivation: 
in such places is particularly fond of the neighbourhood of 
native huts and cattle folds, attracted no doubt by the insects that 
gather in their vicinity. It perches comparatively seldom in trees, 
sits on low mud walls, well-posts, and similar situations where 
ood, and thence flies down to the ground to pick up 
ants and other insect life. The flight is strong 
low over the ground, and perching or hopping 
bird is very spry and upright. Each individual 
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Field Identification,^— Iw dry open country sitting on walls, 
stones and posts; male black with white rump and under parts, 
and a white tail lianded with l:)laclv which is conspicuous in flight; 
female brown with similar tail; flies low and fast over the ground 
when disturbed. 

Distribution.-- Breeds in South-east Persia, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the neighbouring areas of the North-west Frontier 
Province, and in winter migrates to India where it is abundant 
in vSind, Rajputana and portions of the United Provinces, and in 
smaller numbers in the Punjab. A very closely allied species, 
CEnantbe capistraia^ which in the male has the top of the head and 
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has its own beat with a series of observation posts, and resents the 
arrival within it of intruders of the same species, chasing them 
away: it is however rather a shy bird, as regards man. During 
the midday heat it rests quietly in some shady spot, and at night it 
roosts in the roofs of buildings by preference. The male has a very 
sweet, low warbling song, 'which is sometimes uttered in winter. 
In this species, as in the allied (E. mpl strata^ there is a marked 
preponderance of males in India in winter, somew-hat in the pro- 
portion of twenty to one female, and no explanation of the fact 
is knowm. 

In Baluchistan and the Kurram it breeds from late April to June 
at heights from 5000 to 8000 feet and even higher. The nest is a 
large structure of roots, bents and feathers, the cup being lined 
with wool and hair. It is placed deep in a hole in a bank, rock 
or wall. The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a blunt, broad oval, fine and close in texture, with a 
fair gloss. The ground-colour varies from white to pale skim-m ilk- 
blue, sparsely marked with tiny freckles and a few small blotches of 
reddish-brown, the markings tending to gather in a zone round the 
broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.8 by 0.6 inches. 

THE DESERT WHEATEAR. 

CEnanthe DESERTi Temminck. 

(Plate ix., Fig. 4.) 

Deseripfmi. — 'L\mgi\\ 6 inches. Male: Upper pluninge rich 
buff turning to a w’hite patch at the base of the tail; wings black, 
the feathers margined with wdrite or buff, and with a patch on the 
inner coverts white; tail black, the basal third of the feathers 
white; a pale buff streak over the eyes; sides of the head and 
neck, chin, and throat black, the feathers edged with buff; 
remainder of lower plumage buff, brightest on the breast 

Female: Resembles the male, but is duller and the black is 
replaced by brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

JneM Idtmtificaiion. — A typical Wheatear perching on the ground 
or on low bushes in arid open country; sandy in colour with dark 
wings, and black throat patch in male; a white patch in the base of 
the tail ; flies low and fast over the ground when disturbed 

Distribytion, — The ]3esert Wheatear has a wide distribution as 
a breeding species in Northern Africa, Pa]e.stine, Arabia, and 
South-western Asia to Tibet. It is divided into several races, of 
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which we are only concerned with one. (E. d, air ogn hr h breeds 
in Western Central Asia, the Kirghiz. Steppe, tlie Cvaucasus 

to Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. In winter it migrates to the 
plains of Northovestern India, becoming very common in the North- 
west Frontier Province, the Punjab, and Sind, and reaching the 
latitude of Boml^ay to the south and Nagpur in the east. 

c/o— This is a true denizen of the desert, being generally 
distributed and eommon in the wide arid plains of North-western 
India, preferring the more barren and sandy wastes, but coming also 
into cultivation where this is interspersed wnth barren patches. It is 
particularly fond of broken ground, either sandy or rocky, and of 
old cultivation Which has reverted to desert It spends most of its 
time on the ground perching on stones and little eminences or on 
the wild caper bushes and uck plants that are common in the 
localities it inhabits] from such spots it hops or flies to the ground 
to capture beetles and other insects, occasionally darting up into the 
air to take insects on the wing. It arrives in India later than most 
of the Wheatears about the middle of October, and leaves again in 
February and early Alarch. It flies sveli but keeps low above the 
ground and practically never perches on trees. 

It does not breed within our area but nests in June in Central 
Asia on the steppes and sandy plains at elevations of 10,000 to 
12,000 feet. 

The nest is placed in burrows, under bushes, and in holes in 
walls. No accurate description of it seems to be on record. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs ] these are pnik; Ijluish- 
green .speckled and spotted with rusty-red. 

In size they average about o, 3 o l.>y 0.56 inches. 

THE BROWN ROCK^CHATh 

CeRCOMLLA FITSCA (Blyth), 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. The whole plumage 
dull rufous-brown, redder on the sides of the head and lower parts; 
tail very dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identification , — Plains species, frequenting ruins, outskirts 
of towns, old brickyards and low rocky hills; a plain dark-brown 
bird familiar in demeanour, coming into occupied buildings. 

Distribution , — This is purely an Indian species and is confined 
to a patch of country in the centre of the Peninsula, including the 
Southern Punjab, the United Provinces, the extreme North-east of 
the Central Provinces, and Rajputana as far east as Cutch. 
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eft '. — The Brown Rock-Chat is a common and familiar 
species found both in arid stony wastes, in deep ravines and earthy 
cliffs, on rocky hills, and in and about villages and towns. It is a 
great frequenter of buildings, flitting in and out of the empty 
chambers and gaping windo\vs of ancient palaces and forts, 
perching in the cornices of tombs and mosques, and living even 
in the more frequented houses and offices of the work-a-day world, 
the friend alike of rich and podr. It comes into rooms even when 
there are people moving and talking within y it is a regular Wheatear 
in its habits, flying from ground to roof-ridge, from window to cornice, 
with the strong direct flight of those birds ; its food consists of insects, 
beetles, ants, and the like, which it captures on the ground, flying dowui 
from the elevated situations where it perches. During the breeding 
season it becomes rather pugnacious and readily attacks squirrels, 
rats, lizards, and birds in the neighbourhood of the nest. 

The breeding season lasts from February to August but most eggs 
will be found in March and April. Two or three broods are reared 
ih a year, sometimes in the same nest. 

The nest is a shallow, loosely-constructed cup of grass-roots, 
wool, hair and similar materials, sometimes separately lined with 
wool and hairy occasionally it is supported by a little heap of small 
stones and fragments of clay. It is built in holes in rocks, buildings, 
and stone walls, and when in buildings may be placed on shelves and 
rafters 'without any attempt at concealment. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but four or five are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed towards the 
small end; the texture is fine with a good deal of gloss. The 
ground-colour is a most delicate pale pure blue; the markings 
consist of tiny specks and spots of reddish-browm, which tend 
to collect in a zone round the broad end. 

The egg measures about o.Sa by 0.62 inches. 

THE SPOTTED FORKTAIL, 

Enicurus maculatus Vigors. 

Description . — Length ii inches, including a long, deeply-forked 
tail of 6 inches. Sexes alike. A patch on the forehead and crown, 
a large patch on the rump, and the lower plumage from the breast 
downwards white ; remainder of body plumage black, with round 
white spots on the hind neck, and lunate white spots on the back ; 
feathers of the lower breast spotted with white; a broad white bar 
across the wing; the inner flight feathers marked with white; tail 
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blackj tlie feathers white at the base and broadly tipped with white, 
and the two outer pairs entirely white. 

Iris dark brown; bill black ; legs white. 

Field Itleniificaiitm -~K 'IF\\^^ bird with a peculiar loud call, 
found on mountain streams in forest ; pied black and wdiite, with a 
deeply-forked tail which droops at the end, and is incessantly s\rayed 
up and down, llie markings on the upper surface form in life a 
white St Andrew's Cross on a black ground. 

Distnhutiotu — The Spotted Forktail is found throughout the 
Himalayas, and fanlier eastwards through Assam and Siam to 



Fig. 10. — Spotted Forktail. Q nat size.) 


China. It is divided into several races, of which two are 
Himalayan, The typical race is found throughout the Western 
. Himalayas from 3000 to 12,000 feet from the extreme North-western 
Frontier to Nepal. From Nepal eastwards to Sikkim and Assam, 
and still farther east it is replaced by E, m. guttaim which has no 
white spots on the breast. This race is found in the Flimalayas 
between 2000 and 8000 feet. A resident species, though it probably 
changes its elevation slightly at different seasons. 

Habits^ etc , — The Forktail is a water-bird, strictly confined to 
running streams in hill ravines, preferably those that flow under 
fairly thick forest. It feeds on insects which it obtains from the 
water and the stream bed ; it walks sedately over the stones along 
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the margins of the water, feeding with a quick - pecking motion, 
rather similar to that of a chicken ; and as it goes the black and 
white plumage blends marvellously with the glint of flowing water 
and the dark shadows amongst the stones so that it is seldom 
noticed till it takes to flight. It has a habit of frequently and 
unexpectedly turning at right angles or from side to side, and 
no^? an d again it advances with little tripping runs, the white 
legs passing over the slippery stones with a sure-footed celerity. 
Standing and moving the beautiful forked tail is always a 
characteristic feature, slowly swaying upwards and dowii\varcls. 

The call is a loud rather plaintive checer^ uttered both on the 
ground and in flight, and it is usually the first intimation of the 
bird^s presence as it flies up from the bed of a stream that one 
is slowly climbing and settles again by the water some fifty yards 
or so above * again one disturbs it and the manoeuvre is repeated. 
Then as one reaches the limit of its territory it leaves the stream 
and slipping through the forest at the side regains the water below 
one and starts to feed again ; occasionally for a few minutes it 
perches on a bough of a tree, but this is seldom. 

The breeding season lasts from April till June. 

The nest is a most compact and heavy cup of green moss mixed 
with fine roots and a good deal of clay; the cavity is lined with 
skeletonised leaves, It is placed near the water, in a niche of rock 
or a hollow of the bank, or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The clutch usually consists of three eggs, but four are sometimes 
laid. The egg is a rather elongated and pointed oval, fine in texture 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is pale greenish or pale 
stone colour, and the markings consist of fine spots and freckles of 
yellowish or reddish-brown, evenly and often thinly distributed. 

The egg measures about 0.68 by 0.75 inches. 

THE BLACK REDSTART. 

Pi-icENtcuRUS OCHRURUS (Guielin). 

(Plate V., Fig. I.) 

Desaiption. — Length 6 inches. Male in fresh autumn plumage : 
Body plumage black, more or less concealed by grey fringes which 
wear off as the winter progresses so that the bird gradually becomes 
blacker in appearance ; the hinder parts from the rump and abdomen 
orange-chestnut except the central pair of tail feathers which are 
brown; flight feathers and the larger coverts brown edged with 
rufous. 

Female : Brown tinged with fulvoUvS, paler below and suffused 
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with orange from the abdomen downwards; a pale ring round the 
eye rump and tail chestnut, the central pair of feathers brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

Held Identf/icaimL — Abundant wunter visitor ,tb the plains, 
easily distinguished from all other birds by its habit of shivering 
the reddish tail at short intervals. 

The; Blad^ is a wudcly-spread species 

occurring almost throughout Europe and Asia and in portions of 
Africa. In' this immense range it is divided into a number of races all 
very similar in appearance, of which two are to be found in our area. 
F. (h phoenicuroidcs breeds in Persia, Turkestan and, Afghanistan, 
and in the mountains of Baluchistan ; it also breeds in the high 
mountain areas over 10,000 feet of Kashmir, Ladakh and Western 
Tibet, north of the Central Himalayan where forest country 
has given place to the desolate barren valleys and mountains beyond 
the reach of the monsoons. In the winter, from vSeptember to April, 
it migrates to the plains of India, extending south as far as Travan- 
core and the Niigiris. F. a. occupies a more eastern 

range, breeding from Tibet to China and wintering in Assam, Burma 
and Soiilh-weslern China, a few reaching Bengal and Behar. Thi.s 
form was noticed as high as 20,000 feet on migration by the Everest 
Expedition. 

Hahiis^ etc . — Those who are fortunate enough to travel in the 
high Himalayo-S in summer in the barren uplands of Kashmir and 
Ladakh, Tibet, Spiti and Lahul, will recognise in the Black 
Redstart one of the most familiar of the roadside birds — the 
more conspicuous because of the general scarcity of bird-life. They 
flit about the stones and boulders and roadside walls, now indulging 
in a pleasing song with wheezy jingling notes and trills, now indicat- 
ing the neighbourhood of eggs or young by the low anxious alarm 
note; and all the time amongst their restless movements the 
characteristic shiver of the tail is seen. There up on the breeding 
grounds the bird is very shy and cautious, but in the winter when it 
descends to India this trait is lost and it becomes one of the most 
pleasant and friendly of our garden birds; in fact its whole character 
appears to change and only the shiver of the tail remains to recall 
our friend of the barren heights. In India it is essentially a bird 
of open smiling cultivation and pleasant fertile gardens : it haunts 
the shade, not of deep groves and jungles but pleasant patches of 
shade amongst the sunshine, perching on the lower branches of 
trees and flying down ever and anon to the ground to pick up its 
insect food. The call then is a curious little croak. 

As in most birds that breed at high elevations the breeding 
season is late, eggs being laid in June. The nest is a large 
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substantial cup of twigs, bents^ roots, grass stems, moss, and 
sirnilar materials, lined with shred^^ of grass^, hair and feathers. It 
is placeci in walls (which are built of loose stones and without 
mortar ill countries where this species breeds) oiv iinder stones on 
the steep hilbsides. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. The eggs are of two 
types, very pale greenisfoblue or almost pure white, with a slight 
gloss but no markings. 

They measure about o.8o by o. 6 q inches, 

THE WHITE-*CAPPED REDSTART. 

Chaimarrhornis leucocephala (Vigors). 

(Plate V., Fig. 4.) 

Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
shining white ; rest of the head, neck, back, breast and wings black; 
tiie rump and lower plumage from the breast downwards bright 
chestnut ; tail chestnut, a black band acros.s the tip. 

Iris dark lirown bill and legs black. 

Field Idenfijicatiim . — A bird of the Himalayan streams and 
rivers whore they are not closed in with trees. ()uite unmistak- 
able with shining white cap, black and chestnut plumage, and 
chestnut tail ending in a black Irar. 

Distnbidio?h — The Wiiite-capped Redstart is found from the 
hills of Baluchistan and the Afghan frontier right along the 
Himalayas and farther east to Western China, occurring in all 
the higher mountain systems of this area. It breeds at elevations 
between 6000 and 16,000 feet, individuals wandering even higher, 
but the majority of nests are certainly to be found between 8000 
and 13,000 feet During the winter if descendvS from high altitudes 
and is common along all the rivers of the foot-hills to the edge of 
the plains. 

Habits^ cic , — This lovely Redstart is fluniliar to all who have 
done much travelling in the higher altitudes of the Himalayas. It 
is strictly a \vater~bird dwelling on rivers and mountain streams, 
w'hether they flow amongst the verdant slopes and wooded precipices 
of tlie Outer Himalayas or through the barren valleys of the Inner 
and Central Himalayas where stony scree and tortuous glaciers wind 
down from the sno^v-clad peaks. In the desolation of the latter 
surroundings the beautiful plumage and the cheerful w'ays of the 
bird readily attract the attention of the traveller. 

It is pre-eminently a bird of the boulders amongst rushing water, 
and often drifts of snow, flying swiftly from bank to bank or fly- 
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catching with little erratic Bights from stone to stone, its loud 
plaintive squeak being easily heard amongst the roar of the 

waters. During the breeding season different pairs have their 
territory defined along the torrents where they live. 

As with most Redstarts, the tail is an expressive organ. Con- 
tinuously the bird beats it up and down from well above the line 
of the back, almost to touch the stone on which it is sitting, and the 
action is frequently accompanied with a low bow; this is done 
with the feathers closed or only partly spread; but as the bird 
launches into flight or settles the tail is spread into a fan for a 
momenb a glorious glimpse of chestnut and black. 

This species is stronger in flight than the Plumbeous Redstart, 
and profits by the fact to leave the stream-beds vand pay hasty visits 
to wet, mossy clifis, steep marshy hill-sides, and similar situations. 

The breeding season lasts from May till August and probably 
two broods are reared. The nest is a rather deep and massive cup 
of moss, leaves, roots and grass, with a thick lining of wool and hair. 
It is placed in a hole of a wall or bank beside the water, or more 
rarely under a stone or amongst the roots of a tree. 

The eggs vary from three to five in numl^er, but the ordinary 
clutch consists of four eggs. 

In shape they are broad ovals with only a slight gloss; the 
ground-colour is a pale blue or blue-green, sometimes tinged with 
pink, and the markings consist of specks and spots of reddish- 
brown, with underlying markings of grey and neutral tint. These 
markings vary in number and intensity, occasionally collecting into 
a cap at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.96 by 0.65 inches. 

THE PLUMBEOUS REDSTART. 

Rhyacoknis fuliginosa (Vigors), 

(Plate A’'., Fig. 3.) : 

Description . — Length 5 inches. IMale : The whole plumage dull 
plumbeous-slate except the tail which is bright chestnut. 

Female: The whole upper plumage dull bluish-brown, the tail white 
with a large triangle of brown at the end ; wings brown, edged with 
pale rufous ; lower plumage ashy-brown squamated with ashy white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

Field Identification . — Himalayan species. Never seen away from 
running water, perching on the boulders and fluttering from them 
into the air. Male, blackish-slate with a chestnut tail; female, grey 
with a white tail, tipped triangularly with brown. 
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THE PLUMBEOUS REDSTART 

Distribution,— T\\^ Plumbeous Redstiul is found throughout the 
whole length’ of the Himalayas, where it breeds commonly from 4000 
to 9000 feet and in smaller numbers up to 13,000 feet, though it is 
certainly miusual to find it above 10,000 feet. During the winter 
it leaves the higher portion of its habitat and is then found from 
6000 feet right down to the foot-hills. Apart from this altitudinal 
movement it is a resident species. 

Habits^ Plumbeous Redstart is purely a water-bird, 

closely wedded to the streams and rivers of the Himalayas, eschew- 
ing their wider and more placid reaches, and preferring tumultuous 
waters rushing down the steeper slopes and broken by large boulders. 

These graceful little birds strike the notice of even the least 
observant. No stretch of stream is without its pair which spend 
all their time on the boulders in the middle of the rushing water, 
with occasional excursions to the bank or to the bough of .some 
adjacent tree. They flit from stone to stone and continuously make 
erratic little fluttering darts into the air after some passing insect, or 
snatch some morsel from the watePs brim ; as they settle the con- 
spicuously-coloured tail, chestnut in the cock, brown and white in 
the hen, is slightly fanned and wagged up and down, the two move- 
ments being simultaneous and repeated at intervals until the next 
incursion into the air. This movement of the white tail has been 
aptly compared to the scintillations of light on water slightly disturbed. 
They are as quarrelsome as restless, and appear to have sharply- 
defined territories, for the male with a provocation little snatch of 
song is always launching attacks at the intruder from some other 
territory, dashing at it regardless of sex and chasing it back to its 
own borders. The short song is rather sweet and jingling and may 
be heard occasionally in winter as well as in the breeding season. 
It is uttered either from some rock in midstream or in the air as the 
little bird slowly flies with even movement but rapidly vibrating 
wings in a short parabola from rock to rock. This species always 
feeds very late into the dusk. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July and two broods 
appear to be raised. 

The nest is a neat cup of moss mixed with a few leaves and roots 
and lined with fine roots and fibres or wool and hair. It is placed 
ill any sort of hole or hollow provided that it is close to running 
water, in ivy on a tree, in a hole in a trunk, in a hole of a rock or 
bank or wall, or on a small ledge. Two nests will occasionally be 
found a few inches apart, but these merely represent successive 
occupations of a favoured site. 

The eggs are three to five in number but four is the normal 
clutch. . \ 
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They are more or less bimcD ovals in shape, rather pointed 
towards the small end, of a fine texture and with a slight gloss. 
The groiind'-coloiir is a pale greenish-white or sometimes a faint 
stone-colour, almost entirely obscured by the markings, wdiich 
coiivsist of a mottling and freckling of somewhat pale and dingy 
yellowish- or reddivsh-brown. These markings have a tendency to 
collect in a cap at the broad end. The eggs greatly resemble 
miniatures of the eggs of the White-capped Redstart 

They measure about 0.76 by 0.60 inches. 

THE BLUETHROAT. 

Cyanosylvia SVECICA (Linnreus). 

(Plate vi,, Fig. 6.) ^ 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Fully adult male: The whole 
upper plumage and tvings brown ; tail brown, a conspicuous chestnut 
patch in the base broken by the central pair of feathers; a fulvous 
line over the eye ; chin and throat bright blue, with a chestnut spot 
in the centre of the blue; below the blue a blackish band and 
below this a l^roader band of chestnut ; remainder of lower plumage 
buflisb-white. The blue and chestnut of the lower plumage vary 
according to age and race and in some specimens are almost absent. 
Occasionally the chestnut spot ivS entirely absent or is replaced by 
a white spot. 

Female : Differs from the male in having the whole lo\S'er plumage 
buffrshwvhite with a gorget of brown spots across the breast. 

Iris brown; bill black, fleshy at lower base; legs yellowish- 
-biwn.'. 

Field Identijicatmi. — A brownish bird, found on the ground in 
herbage, preferably in damp localities; rises at onc^s feet wuth a 
conspicuous flash of the bright chestnut patches in the tail and 
dives into cover again a few yards ahead. Males have a varying 
amount of blue and chestnut on the throat and breast. 

Distribution. — The Bliiethroat is a very wddely distributed 
Paliearctic species, occurring in different forms through the greater 
part of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. The exact number of 
races and their distribution ))as not yet been satisfactorily w^orked 
out, but the majority of birds met with in India belong to the 
form C, s. pallido^u laris y which certainly breeds from West 
Turkestan to East Transcaspia and to the Southern Urals, and in 
winter migrates to almost the whole of India and Ceylon. Two 
other races certainly occur in India ; the dark Central Siberian bird, 
C. rohusta^ is a winter visitor to the north-east, while C. s. abbotti 
also visits the plains in winter; this is the form which breeds iu 
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Ladakh and is distinguished by the brilliant blue of the throat and 
by the fact that the chestnut throat spot is often lacking or replaced 
by white. 

JlaiiitSf etc--— -’From September until May the Bluethroat is a 
common species in India either as a passage migrant or a winter 
visitor but its movements have not yet been properly worked out. 
It does not breed nearer thafi Ladakh. Although extremely 
common at certain times and places it escapes observation through 
its skulking habits. It is a bird of the ground and heavy cover, 
preferring dampish spots, such as reed beds on the edge of jheels, 
tamarisk thickets in river beds, heavy standing crops and similar 
situations. In these it feeds on the ground, only occasionally 
ascending to the top of the bushes to look around or to sing a few 
bars of its beaiitifur song. Ordinarily it is only seen when one 
walks through cover, as it dashes up at one’s feet and flies a few 
yards before diving headlong again into obscurity where it runs 
rapidly along the ground in short bursts; at the end of each course 
of running the tail is elevated and slightly expanded ; the dark 
brown tail with its bright chestnut base is very conspicuous in flight 
and readily leads to identification. The alarm note and ordinary 
call is a harsh fack, but on its breeding grounds this Bluethroat is a 
fine songster and mimic. 

C, s. aif dot fi breeds in Ladakh in June and July, The nest is 
well concealed on the ground at the base of thorny bushes, and is 
a cup composed of dry grass. The usual clutch consists of three 
or four eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, fine in texture with a slight gloss. 
In colour it is a dull, uniform sage-green, wdth or \vithout pale 
reddish freckling, which sometimes almost obscures the ground- 
colour. 

It measurCvS about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 

THE INDIAN ROBIN. 

Saxicoloides fulicata (Linnmus). 

Dcscripilon. — Length 7 inches, hlale: (Bossy black with a 
blue sheen ; a white patch on the shoulder ; flight feathers brown ; 
centre of abdomen and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep 
■■chestnut' .. 

Female : Upper plumage dark brown, the front and sides of the 
face paler, the tail much darker, almost black; centre of abdomen 
and a conspicuous patch under the tail deep chestnut . 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 


F 
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The bill is slender and rather curved; the tail is rather long 
and rounded at the end. 

Field Ideniijuation.—A familiar plains bird, coming freely round 
houses and spending most of its time on the ground. Easily 
identified by the habit of holding the long tail erect so as to exhibit 
a bright chestnut patch below its base; the male has a conspicuous 
white shoulder patch and much black glossed with steely-blue in its 
plumage. 

Distrihniion , — The Indian Robin is found throughout the whole 
of India from the Himalayas southwards to Ce3don. The typical 
race is found in Ceylon and the south of India up to about 

Ahmadnagar on the west and 
the Godavari on the cast. 
North of these points the 
typical race is replaced by 
the Erowmbacked Robin, «SV/. 
camimiensis, which is found 
throughout the whole of 
Northern India from the hills 
of the North-west Frontier 
Province, along the outer fringe 
of the liimalayas to Eastern 
Bengal. In this race the male 
has the back brown instead 
of black, while the female is 
paler and greyer in tint. 

Those wlio like 
to dilate on the theme that the 
East is topsy-turvy oReii quote 
the Indian Robin amongst their 
numerous illustrations, pointing out that he wears his red under his 
tail instead of on his breast; for this bird, while in no sense a true 
Robin, somewhat occupies in India the place of the Robin in the 
w^est. It is a familiar bird, hanging round the haunts of men, the 
outskirts of villages, buildings both great and small, brick-kilns and 
similar situations, and it nests in a variety of curious places after the 
fashion of the English bird. In addition it is also partial to stony 
barren hilksides and dry ravines; in fact, the essential conditions 
for its presence are dryness and open country ; in damp areas and 
in heavy forest it is wanting. 

In character it exhibits the curious mixture ol Imldncss and 
suspicion that is found in so many Indian birds. So long as 
unmolested it hops about in the close vicinity of men and women 
busy at their own tasks, apparently heedless of them; but at the 
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first hint of danger it becomes shy and unobtrusive. In the same 
way, though the nest may be built in a hole in a stable wall or 
similarly public spot, it is readily deserted if attention is paid to it 

In demeanour the Ijird is very sprightly, hopping about with the 
head held stiffly high and the tail cocked well forward over the 
back I in fact its normal poise is that of the English Wren, and the 
bird being larger with a longer tail the attitude appears more 
exaggerated. It feeds for the most part on the ground, and perches 
by preference on walls, posts, roofs, and large gnarled tree trunks^, 
rather than in the bough of trees. The food consists chiefly of 
insects and their larvae. 

It has only an apology for a song, which is used while courting is 
in progress. 

The breeding season is from March to August and two or three 
broods are reared, often in the same nest though the lining is usually 
replaced. The nest is placed in holes in all sorts of situations on 
the ground, in walls and buildings, and in plants. It is a pad of 
grass lined with miscellaneous soft materials, roots and fibres, wool 
and hair, varying in depth and neatness of construction according to 
the circumstances of the hole. A large proportion of nests contain 
a fragment of snake’s slough. ^ 

Three to five eggs are laid. The egg is a rather elongated oval, 
more or less pointed towards the small end ; the texture is fine 
and strong with a moderate gloss. The ground-colour is white, 
faintly tinged with green, pink or brownish; the general character 
of the markings is a fine close speckling and mottling of different 
shades of reddish- or yellowish-brown, underlaid with a few secondary 
markings of pale inky-purple ; there is a tendency for the markings 
to be thicker about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.79 by 0.59 inches. 

THE MAGPIE ROBIN. 

CopsvcHUS SAULAKis (Liniimiis). 

Description ^ — Length 8 inches. Male : Plead, neck, breast and 
upper plumage glossy black; remainder of lower plumage white; 
wing black, a white patch close to the body ; tail long and graduated,, 
the two central pairs of feathers black, tire remainder white. 

Female : The whole upper plumage uniform dark brown, glossed 
with bluish; wings and tail dark brown, with white distributed as in 
the male. Chin, throat, breast and sides of the neck and face dark 
grey, the last mottled with white; remainder of lower plumage 
whitish washed with fulvous on the Banks and under the tail 




Fig. 12.— Magpie Robin. Q nat. size.) 


Within our area, however (except possibly for the extreme soutl 
of Travancore where the Ceylon race C. s. ceylmiensh is believed tc 
occur), all birds are referable to the typical form. 

This bird is found alike in tte plains and in the hills up tc 
about 4000 and occasionally to 6000 feet. It occurs in the Outei 
Himalayas, but is virtually absent from Sind, Cutch and large 
portions of the Punjab and Desert Rajputana. Although said to be 
only a winter visitor to Mount Aboo and Northern Guzerat, it i< 
usually regarded as a strictly resident species ; except that in the 
Himalayas it ascends a couple of thousand feet in the breeding 
season, and also penetrates then into some of the inner valleys. 


) 
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Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark plumbeous. 

Field Identification . — Common plains species, found in gardens 
and familiar in habits, with a beautiful song; the male conspicuously 
pied black and white with a longish rounded tail, the female with a 
duller version of the same pattern. Carries the tail rather elevated. 

Distribution. — The Magpie Robin or Dayal-bird extends 
throughout India and Ceylon to China and the Malay Islands, and 
in this wide range is divided into a number of races. 
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lifahits^ etc , — While never particularly abundant the Magpie 
Robin is very generally distributed in India, avoiding both dense 
forest and open bare plain. It is essentially a bird of groves, and 
delights to move about on the ground under the shelter of low trees ; 
thick undergrowth it dislikes. Naturally, therefore, it is a familiar 
garden bird, delighting in the mixed chequer of sunshine and shade 
that is the characteristic of an Indian garden : it hops about under 
the orange and pomegranate trees, pauses for a moment to sip the 
water running along the irrigation channels, and then flies across 
amongst the trees to settle in some lower bough or on the garden 
wall before returning to its quest for insects on the ground. It is 
both confiding and unobtrusive, and as the Lady of the Flouse 
moves about her garden in the shade, whether she be Burra- 
Memsahib or some humble menial’s wife, she will see the little piied 
bird watching her from wall or bush with friendly and attentive 
scrutiny. And by way of gratitude for shelter and protection (or so 
we like to think in spite of prosaic fact), the cock bird early in the 
morning and again in the evening mounts to the topmost bough of 
one of the garden trees and pours out his delicious song. For the 
Magpie Robin is one of the best songsters in a land where singing 
birds are somewhat scarce. 

The tail is carried very high over the back, though not usually 
as high as in the case of the Indian Robin ; it is: frequently lowered 
and expanded into a fan, then closed and jerked up again over the 
back. 

The food is obtained for the most part on the ground and 
consists of insects, grasshoppers, crickets, ants, beetles and the like ; 
a little vegetable matter, and an occasional earthworm varies this 
diet. ■ 

The breeding season lasts from the end of March to the end of 
July, but most eggs will be found in April and May, The nest is 
placed in holes in tree trunks, in banks and walls, and in the roofs of 
houses. It is a cup composed of roots, grasse.s, fibres and feathers, 
with very little definite lining, and varying a good deal in depth and 
compactness of construction according to the circumstances of the 
hole. 

The clutch usually consists of five eggs. 

The egg is a typical oval, hard and fine in texture with a fair 
amount of gloss. The ground-colour is some .shade of green but is 
rather variable. The markings consist of streaks, blotches, and 
mottlings of brownish-red, msually densely laid on and with a 
tendency to be thicker about the broad end , 

The es:g measures about 0.8 7’ by 0.66 inches. 
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. -THE SHAMA. ' 

IvrrrAciNCLA MAQROUi^A (Gmelin). 

Length n inches., including a long graduated tail 
of 6 inches. Male: A patch above the base of the tail white; 
remainder of upper plumage, wings, and lower plumage to the lower 
breast glossy black ; remainder of lower palumage bright chestnut 
except the thighs which are whitish ; tail black, all hut the two 
central pairs of feathers broadly white at the ends. 

Female : Resembles the male, but the black is replaced by slaty- 
brown, and the chestnut by rufous ; feathers of the Avings narrowiy 
edged with rufous. 


Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs pale flesh colour. 



Fig. 13. — Shama. (J nat. size.) 


FieM Ident(fka/ion,-—A. forest bird found in thick jungle about 
ravines and remarkable for its beautiful song; the male is black 
with chestnut belly and much white pib out the long graduated tail; 
the female plumage is a duller version of the same pattern. 

Shama is widely distributed in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, the Malays and China, and is divided into various 
races, 

All Indian birds belong to the same race K m, indtm, as do also 
birds from Siam, Yunnan, and Burma. In India the bird is a 
permanent resident of the warm and well-watered jungles of the 
greater part of the Peninsula, and of the various ranges up to about 
4000 feet. It is not found, however, north-west of a line from 
Nepal to the Nerbudda. 

Habits^ etc . — The Shama is well known by repute and in story 
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as one of the famous singing birds of India, I'jut owing to its forest 
habitat and its shyness it is probably known by sight to com- 
parativeiy few people. It lives in jungles and forests wherever 
broken ravines and low hills supply a sufficiency of the small streams 
and open glades to which it is partial ; and the spots that it 
frequents generally contain a good deal of bamboo growth. It feeds 
mostly on the ground, searching for insects, worms and fiillen fruits, 
but when disturbed flies up into the trees, and may be considered 
to take in the forest the place occupied by the Magpie Robin in 
open and inhabited country. 

The song is loud and beautiful with a varied range of notes, and 
it is chiefly uttered in the mornings and evenings, continuing late in 
the evening until darkness has practically fallen. 

This bird has a curious habit, chiefly in the breeding season, of 
striking the wings together above the ])ody as it flies across open 
ground. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The nest is usually 
placed in the base of bamboo clumps amidst the mass of rubbish, 
which collects in such situations and which forms a shelter over the 
nest; the nest itself is a slight cup of dead leaves and moss lined 
with grass. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed and 
compressed towards the smaller end, fine and compact in texture 
with a fair gloss. The ground-colour is dull greenish-.stone, finely 
and densely freckled all over wdth raw sienna brown and dull 
purplish, the general effect recalling the eggs of the larks. 

The egg measures about 0.85 by 0.65 inches. 


THE NILGIRI BLACKBIRD. 

Turdus simillimus Jerdon. 

Descriftmu — Length 10 inches, Male ; Top of the head black ; 
remainder of upper plumage, wings and tail dark ashy-brown; the 
whole lower plumage dark brown, the edges of the feathers slightly 
paler. . 

Female: The whole upper plumage dark ashy-brown ; the whole 
lower plumage brownish-grey, streaked on the chin and throat with 
dark brown. 

Iris browm, eye rims yellow; bill reddish- orange ; legs orange- 
yellow. ■ , 
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Me/d Meniifim/im,--— in ihe Nilgiris and Pal ni Plills. 

A typical forest Blackbird l)Ut paler in colour thaiv the English birds, 
so that a black cap shows up in die male. 

■ I)tsinbuttm.---A resident on the higher portions of the Nilgiri 
Hills, the Brahmagiris in Coorg and the Paini Hills, The hill 
ranges of Ceylon, and of Western and extreme Southern India, from 
Mount Aboo to Travancore are inhabited by four forms of Blackbird 
which have different areas of distribution ; these have been treated 
variously by different authors, as separate species, as four sulj-species 
of one species, and as sub-species of the common Blackbird of 
Europe, Whichever of these views may be correct, I have here for 
convenience treated of the familiar Nilgiri Blackbird as a separate 
species to represent the group. 

Maln/s^ The Nilgiri Blackbird is one of the commonest 
birds at Ootacamund and its vicinity, being found chiefly in the 
Sholas on the tops of the ranges but also in other types of country. 
It enters orchards and gardens, and on the whole is a tame familiar 
species though shy when nesting. It feeds chieOy on the ground, 
hopping with active movements and turning over dead leaves for 
insects, worms and fallen fruits, but when disturbed flies up into the 
trees, flitting from tree to tree with pow’^erful flight. Small berries 
aiKl fruits are eaten in the trees. 

The breeding season is somewhat extended, from Flarch to 
August, though most nests wdll lie found in April and May. At this 
period the males sing very beautifully, perching high up in the trees; 
they may be heard vat all hours but especially in the evenings. 

In the details of its breeding this bird reCvills the femiliar English 
Blackbird. The nest is a massive, well-built cup made of moss, roots, 
grass, and leaves largely plastered together with mud, while the egg 
cavity is neatly lined with grass and roots. It is placed in a fork 
of a tree or shrub at any height up to about 20 feet from the ground. 

The usual clutch consists of four eggs, but three and five are 
sometimes found. The egg is a broad oval, pointed towards the 
smaller end ; the texture is fine with a slight gloss. The ground-colour 
varies from bright blue-green to dull olive-green; the markings 
consist of spots, speckles, mottlings, and streaks of lircuvnish-red, 
with secondary spots and clouds of purplish-pink or grey. 

The egg measures about 1. 17 by 0.86 inches. 
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THE GREY-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 

Turdus boulboul (Latham)* 

Description . — Length ii inches. Male: Entire plumage deep 
glossy black, paler and duller beneath; a wide ashy-grey patch 
across the upper sides of the wings. 

Female : Entire plumage olivaceous ashy-brown, the wing patch 
being pale rufous. 

Iris browii, eye rim orange-yellow ; bill coral-red to deep orange, 
dusky at the tip ; legs brownish-yellow. 

Field Hentificalion . — Himalayan forest l:>ird with a good song; 
resembles the corresponding sexes of the English Blackbird ^Yith 
the addition of a broad patch on the wing, silvery in the male, 
rufous in the female. 

Distribiitmi, — The Grey-winged Blackbird is a common Hima- 
layan species extending from Hazara and Kashmir on the -west 
to the extreme east and south of Assam and Manipur. It breeds 
chiefly in an intermediate zone between 7000 and 8000 feet and 
in smaller numbers up to 10,000 and down to 4500 feet. It is 
in the main a resident species, but during the winter months tends 
to leave the higher portions of its range and drift down towards 
the foot-hills, stragglers at this season even venturing into the 
neighbouring plains districts. 

Plaints^ ^/r.-™This is one of the finest and best-known songsters 
of the Himalayas, being frequently caged and sold under the name 
of Fas/nrct. It is a typical Blackbird in its habits, and is more 
particularly a forest bird, feeding on the ground amongst the under- 
growth, and turning over dead leaves and digging with its beak 
in places where the soil is soft. From the ground it obtains 
worms, grubs, insects, and fallen seeds and fruits, and it is also 
accustomed to eat large quantities of the various hill fruits and 
berries from the trees. At any time of day in the breeding season, 
but more particularly in the mornings and evenings, the males 
may be heard singing, usually from the top of a tall tree commanding 
a wide view around. The song is very pleasant, recalling that of 
the English Blackbird, but individuals vary a good deal in th^ 
merits of their performance. It is a quiet and rather shy bird, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the nest when it sits molioiiless 
on the bough of a tree watching the intruder. 

The normal breeding season is from May to July, 

The nest is a rather massive cup of roots and grasses usually 
stiffened with mud and liberally coated externally with green moss 
and similar materials, and lined with fine dry grass. The majority 
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of iiesls arc built in trees, some ro or 20 feet from the ground, 
but others are placed on ledges of rode or on steep baiiks or 
amongst the roots of trees. 

The eggs vary from two to four in number. They are of tlie 
usual Blackbird type. The ground-colour, where visible, is a pale 
clingy green, but it is thickly streaked, mottled and clouded with 
dull brownish-red sometimes so heavily as to obscure the ground- 
colour. 

The eggs measure about 1,20 l)y 0,85 inches. 

TICKELL^S THRUSH. 

Turdus unicolor Tickeil. 

Descriplion . — Length 9 inches. l\‘fale : The upper plumage 
including the wungs and tail ashy-grey; lower plumage slaty-grey, 
paler on the chin, and becoming white towards the tail, the under 
wing coverts chestnut brown. 

Female : Upper plumage olive-brown, the wings and tail darker ; 
chin and throat white, streaked on the sides with black : breast 
olivaceous with a gorget of black spots across the upper part ; hanks 
ochraceous; abdomen to the tail white ; under wing coverts chestnut 
brown. 

Iris brown ; eye rim greenish-yellow'' ; bill and legs yellow. 

Field Identification . — A quiet, dull-coloured Thrush which feeds 
on the ground and flies up into the trees when disturbed. Most 
familiar as the bird that feeds on the lawns at Srinagar, where it 
is particularly common. 

Fistribufmh — ^This species is only found in the Indian Empire. 
It breeds commonly but locally in the Himalayas from Chitral to 
Eastern Nepal and in smaller number to Sikkim at elevations 
that vary from 4000 to 9000 feet ; also in Eastern Assam, Cachar 
and Manipur. It is migratory, and in winter moves down into 
the plains of India, being found at that season as for south as 
Kandala, Raipur, and Orissa, 

Habits^ etc , — This Thrush is known to every one who has visited 
Kashmir, and it is one of those birds which contribute to the 
very English atmosphere of Srinagar. 

The song may be heard from April to July and it sings at all 
hours of the day but more especially in the mornings and evenings, 
and on cloudy days with rain impending. The song recalls that' of 
the English Thrush though less full and varied, and is something 
as follows cheHy (I'^chel iy chellya’-cheliya-'chellya^ chcllya" 
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chcllya-jalia ; and it further recalls that familiar bird by its preseiiL'c 
round houses and in gardens, and its haldts of hopping about tbi^ 
lawns of the English quarter in search of worms and snails uttering 
often a which at other times is used as an alarm note. 

Pairs are to be found in every grove round the villages, and it is 
a tame and familiar bird, haunting their neighbourhood in preference 
to the forests, where also however it is found in smaller numbers. 
At the nest, on the other hand, it is rather shy. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is a large deep cup, 
sometimes neat and compact, at other times loose and untidy; 
it is composed of moss, either dry or green, roots, dry grass and 
a' few leaves, and is lined with fine roots. It is placed usually at 
heights between 6 and 20 feet from the ground, in the heads of 
pollard willows or in the forks of trees or on branches close to the 
trunk. A few nests are found close to the ground in banks. 

The number of eggs varies from three to five. They are rather 
variable in shape, round, elongated, or pyriform ovals. The texture 
is fine hut there is very little gloss. The ground-colour is greenish 
or reddish“White, and the whole surface is more or less thickly 
speckled or boldly blotched with dull reddishd^rown, in some eggs 
the ground-colour predominating, in others the reddish tint of 
the markings; in all, however, the markings arc thickest towards 
the broad end. 

The eggs average al)OUt 1.06 by 0.78 inches. 

THE BLUE-HEADED ROCK-THRUSH, 

MONTICOLA CINCLORHVNCHA (\lgors). 

(Plate vL, Fig. 4.) 

Length 7 inches. Ivlale: Whole head bright 
cobalt blue, divided by a broad lilack line from the beak through 
the eye to the back and shoulders, which are also black; mmp 
and the lower plumage chestnut; wings black washed with l)lue, 
and with a conspicuous white patch on tlie inner quills; tail 
black washed with blue. 

Female: Upper plumage, wings and tail olive brown tinged 
with Dchraceous; chin and throal, whitish ; lower plumage wlutlsh, 
tinged with ochraceous on the Iweasl and largely harrtd with 
dark brown. 

Iris dark brown; lull black, ga|k yellow; legs dusky browii. 

Me/d^ /^/^w/(/Au/^//.---Familia song bird in summer along the 
lower Himalayas in light open forest perching on trees and railings; 
male easily recognised by the dark head and upper i>lumage with 
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mucIVblue in it-Vtl'ie chestnut under parts, and the white wing patch; 
female brown with a scaled appearance, and a rather conspictioius 
■■dart. eye.' ■ . ■ 

bird breeds in the liiils along the boundary 
of the North-western Frontier Province and througliout the Himalayas 
to East and Southern Assam and the Chin and Kachin Hills, 
The majority breed bePveen 3500 and 6000 feet, but a few" range 
up to 9000 feet. 

It is a migratory species, passing do wii from about October 
to April into the plains and continental ranges of India and portions 
of Burma. It avoids Sind and the plains of the Punjab and 
becomes most common in winter in the hill ranges of the west 
though it also reaches practically to Cape Co morm. 

Habits^ The Blue-headed Rock-Thrush is in the breeding 
season a l)ird of the more open hill forests, being especially typical 
of the areas in the louver Himalayas which are clothed with the 
Cheei pine (Flnus longifoUa), liere the song of the male is a very 
familiar and pleasant feature; it is a pretty three-note warbling 
song of Tew 4 i di^ Tew (the Tew descending in 

the scale and getting louder at each repetition)^ and it is commonly 
Sling in the mornings and evenings. The bird itself is by nature 
secretive and not often seen until one is familiarpvith the alarm note, 
EeduMitf^ a low, pleasant sound which soon gives away its wdiere- 
abouts on a tree bough y then the l)ird is found to he confiding and 
to allow a near approach. “ It feeds both on insects and on berries, 
and in pursuit of the former sometimes dies out from a tree into 
mid-air hovering with wings outstretched, after the capture gliding 
down again to its post amongst the branches. Similarly it often 
floats with wings outstretched, singing as it goes, from the top of 
a tali tree down to a lower one. In winter it is a solitary species. 

The breeding season proper is from April to June, Imt occasional 
nests may be met with until August. The nest is a neat shallow 
cup of moss grass, fir needles and dead leaves, and is lined wdlh 
fine roots or a little hair. The favourite situation for it is in a 
hollow in a bank by the side of a road or path, but it is also placed 
in hollows amongst the roots of trees. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is a rather long oval, 
very blunt at the small end, of slightly coarse texture with a little 
gloss. The ground-colour is pinkish-white, very closely and 
minutely freckled and mottled all over, but most densely at the 
large end, with pale dingy salmon colour. 

The eggs measure about 0.93 by 0.72 inchevS. 
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TIHE WHISTLING-THRUSH. 

MvIOPHONEUS TEMMINCKII Vigors. 

Bescription , — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
deep blue-black, becoming brighter and bluer on the wings and tail, 
and duller and browner on the abdomen; a velvety black patch in 
front of the eye ; all the body feathers more or less tipped with deep 
shining blue ; some of the wing coverts tipped with white. 

Iris dark broAvn; bill yellow, blackish along top; legs black. 

Field Identification , — A large, strong Blackbird,’' bright prussiaii 
blue in favourable lights, found near water in the Himalayas ; noisy 
with harsh whistling calls; bold and conspicuous; black legs and 
black eye rim at once distinguish it from the true blackbirds, which 
have those parts yellow. 

Distribution , — This Whistling-Thrusli extends throughout the 
Himalayas from the hills of BalucListan and the Afghan Frontier 
to the extreme east of Assam and to the neighbouring hili tracts, 
being replaced by another M, t eugenei from Eastern Burma to 
Cochin-China. It breeds from the foot-hills at about 2000 feet 
up to 12,000 feet, though the majority .of nests will be found 
beUveen 5000 and 9000 feet. Although strictly speaking a 
resident species, its line powers of flight tend to make it wander 
a good deal, and in the wunter months numbers move down into 
the foot-hills while stragglers even appear in the plains far out 
of sight of tlie hills. 

An allied species, the Malabar Whistling-Thrush {Myiophoneus 
horsficldiifi which has a bright blue forehead and a brilliant patch of 
cobalt-blue on the wing, is common in vSouth-western India, especially 
in the Nilgiris, where it is known as the Whistling-Schoolboy. 

Habits^ etc , — This very common and typical Himalayan bird may 
be considered in some senses as a water-bird, a bird of rivers and 
mountain streams. True it is that it may be found anywhere in the 
mountains dashing across the face of some precipitous crag, flitting 
through the trees of the gloomiest pine forest or feeding on an open 
hill-side, but a little observation will invariably show that its head- 
quarters are in some gorge watered by purling stream or rushing 
torrent. And further proof may be found in its song and calls ; the 
call is a loud, melodious wdiistle, and the song is loud and well 
sustained, of the type of most of the Thrush family ; but in both 
call and song there is something of harshness and unpleasantness, 
a squeaky, eerie timbre, which prevents either from being beautiful, 
but wdhch are clearly intended to carry them above the roar of 
rushing waiters; in this they succeed, and the voice of this bird 
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heard in some deep nullah where the watep^ all lesser 

sounds is appropriate in the extreme, and matching its siirroundings 
attains to beauty. 

There is something very tightdrussed and neat about the Whistling- 
Thrush as it hops and flies from boulder to ledge, from ■^vall to branch j 
its hard, shiny feathers are pressed close to the body, and as the long 
tail sways slowly upwards above the long legs the bird seems the 
living embodiment of all the qualities of vitality and fitness that 
one associates with nature and the hills. 

The bird lays commonly from the end of April to June, but nests 
may be found until August, as apparently two broods are often reared 

The nest is a very massive and heavy cup of moss dragged up by 
the roots with mud vStill adhering to them ; there is a thick lining 
of fine grass roots and moss. 

It is placed in the near vicinity of water, and is generally well 
protected, either by concealment or by difficulty of access ; for the 
bird is very cunning in its arrangements. Sometimes it builds in 
a mossy bank or in some rocky crevice where the structure of the 
nest and overhanging foliage protect the site from wandering cye.s; 
at other times the nest stands out patent to view, conspicuous in tlie 
extreme, on the face of some precipitous cliff, or in a hollow on a 
giant boulder encircled by rushing water or otherwise inaccessible. 
An occasional nest may be found in a tree. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The eggs are typically very long and pointed, fragile, and rather 
rough in texture. The ground-colour is french grey, greyish-white 
or pale greenish, speckled and freckled with minute pink, pale 
purplish-pink or pinkish-brown markings. These markings are 
generally rather thin, and there is a curious faded appearance 
about these eggs which is most unusual 

They measure about 1.40 by i.oo inches. 

THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 

, SiPHiA PARVA (Bechstein). 

(Plate il, Fig. 3.) 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Adult male: Upper plumage 
brown, ashy on the head; sides of the head bluish-ashy with "a 
white ring round the eye; wings dark brown; tail hkickish-brown, 
the basal two-thirds of the featliers white, except of the central pair ; 
chin, throat and breast reddish-buff; remainder of lower plumage 
white washed with buff on the sides. 

Female and immature male: The whole upper plumage brown, 
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the wings and tail darker brown, the basal portions of all the tail 
feathers except the central pair white as in the adult male; a 
whitish ring round the e3'e; whole lower plumage dull white, 
washed with buff on the sides. 

Iris dark brown ; bill brown ; legs blackish-brown. 

Incld Ideniificafio 7 u — A small brown bird with whitish under parts, 
and in some individuals with the throat and breast red, which fly- 
catches in trees ; easily recognised by the habit of jerking the tail 
upwards at intervals, thus exhibiting the white patches in its base: 
quiet in demeanour. 

Distrihutioih — The Red-breasted Flycatcher is widely spread as 
a breeding species throughout Europe, Siberia, and Northern and 
Central Asia generally, and is divided into three races which migrate 
southwards in winter. All three races come within our area; the 
males are distinguished by the extent of the red of the breast, which 
is also bordered on each side by black in 5. /. hyperytkra. Tins 
form breeds commonly in Kaslimir between 6000 and 8000 feet, 
and winters iji Ceylon. The typical race breeds in Europe and 
Western Siberia, and is a most aljundant winter visitor to India from 
October until May. It arrives in India, via the north-west corner, and 
extends down to Malabar, the Nilgiris and Trovancore in the south, 
and east as far as Behar and Singhbhum in Bengal. The breeding 
bird of North-eastern Asia (5. albicilia) winters in North-eastern 
India, Burma and China. 

Habits^ etc, — The sole requisite of the Red-breasted Flycatcher 
is trees, and provided that there is a sufficiency of such cover it is a 
matter of indifference to it wdnether it is in forest, in open cultivation, 
or in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. Although often 
descending to the ground to capture an insect it is an arboreal 
species and a true flycatcher in its habits, frequenting chiefly the 
shady places within the boughs of large trees in which it sedately 
hawks and flits from bough to bough. It is rather shy and secretive, 
and is jerky and restless in its movements, constantly flitting the tail 
over its back so that the white patch in the base of the feathers 
catches the eye sooner even than the red breast of the male. There 
is a very distinctive harsh, jarring note which is commonly uttered, 
while a plaintive piping call, phivee-phrcme-phmcc^ repeated at short 
intervals, is used to express anger or alarm, It has a sweet and 
rather varied song in the breeding season, but this is not heard in 
India. For its .size this is a very pugnacious little bird, and fights 
freely with otlier.s of its own species. 

The breeding season in Kashmir of 6*. p. hyperythra is in 
May and June. It nests in holes in tree.s at any height from 
6 to 40 feet from the ground. The nest is a neat little cup of 
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moss and dead leaves mixed with grass, chips and hair and lined 
with hair and feathers, The dutch consists oi four or five eggs. 
These are rather broad o\'a]s, pale sea-green or pale pinkish-stone 
in colour, freckled closely with rusty-brown. 

They measure about 0.6s by 0.50 inches, 

THE VERDITER FLYCATCHER. 

Stopauola melanops (Vigors). 

Length 6 inches, A black patch in front of the 
eye; the whole plumage bright verditer-blue, concealed portions of 
the wingvS and tail blackish-brown ; luicler tail coverts broadly fringed 
with white. 

Female: Resembles the male, but is duller in colour throughout, 
and the chin and sides of the throat are mottled with white. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

The bill, which is flat, and viewed from above almost forms an 
equilateral triangle, is fringed with hairs. 

Field Identlficaiion . — Familiar summer bird al>out houses and 
gardens in the Himalayas; a conspicuous verditer-bliie in colour, 
perching on exposed situations and hawking insects in the air with 
active flight. 

jDisfrUmiion , — The Verditer Flycatcher breeds throughout the 
Himalayas, in Assam, the Burmese Plills, Yunnan, Shan States, 
Siam, Annam, and Western China. It is divided into races, 
of which only the typical one coikotis us. This breeds in the 
Himalayas from 4000 to 10,000 feet, and during the winter it migrates 
down into Peninsula Indiva, missing out most of the Punjab and 
vSind, and extending roughly to Tra\^ancore and the Nilgiris. South of 
this area it is replaced by an allied species, the Nilgiri Blue Flycatcher 
{Stoparola albkaudata)^ which has the base of the tail white. 

Habits^ etc . — The Verditer Flycatcher in summer is one of the 
few birds of the Himalayan hill stations which attract the notice of 
the majority of people. It is a bold and confiding bird, frequenting 
jungle and garden alike, and perching in open exposed positions, 
where its brilliant colouring catche.s the sunlight and renders it 
conspicuous. Like other Flycatchers, it swoops into tlic air from 
its perch to take insects on the wing ; but while other species often 
return to the same perch with the captured insect, the Verditer 
Flycatcher continues its flight and perches in a new place, thus 
continually changing its groimd and bringing itself more to notice. 
The flight is very strong and swift. During the breeding season it 
affects forest areas rather than the more open hill-sides; during the 
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winter it appears in any type of country where there are large trees. 
Its usual perch is a bare twig at the top of a tree, but it is also 
partial to telegraph wires ; it does not avS a rule perch on buildings, 
though it enters verandahs and porches in search of a nesting site. 
Normally it is found solitary or in pairs, but small parties collect on 
migration. 

There appears to be no call-note, but the male has a loud and 
hiirly good song. 

It breeds from April till the middle of July, and probably two 
broods are reared. 

The nests are remarkably true to type, fairly solid cups of green 
moss, lined mth fine black moss roots. The majority are built up 
in under the overhanging crests of banks where the action of water 
and the binding qualities of tree-roots combine to form a gloomy 
hollow, in the side of which the nest placed in a hole is distinguished 
with difficulty. Banks by the side of roads and paths are especially 
affected. C 3 ther sites are under the small hill bridges, amongst the 
timber work, or in the rafters and eaves of buildings. As the bird 
is very shy at the nest and always dashes out of it at the approach 
of passers-by and in front of them, it continually brings itself and 
its nest to notice. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, thoiigli three or five 
may occasionally be found. The eggs strongly resemble those of 
the English Robin. In shape they are a moderately broad oval, 
somewhat compressed towards the smaller end. The shell is 
fragile and with little gloss. The ground-colour is pinky-white, in 
some entirely devoid of markings, in others with a more or less 
conspicuous reddish-pink zone or cap of mottled or clouded 
markings, not dehned specks or spots, which are generally nearly 
confluent. 

In size the egg averages about 0.78 by 0.57 inches, 

THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER. 

CuLiciCAPA CEYLONKNSis (Swainson). 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast ashy, darker on the crown] remainder of plumage greenish- 
yellow, duller and greener above and brighter and yellower below ] 
concealed portions of wings and tail dark browui. 

Iris dark brown ; bill brown ; legs yellowish-brown. 

The bill, viewed from above, is triangular in shape and thickly 
fringed with long hairs. 

Field Identification , — A forest bird \ very small, greenish-yellow, 
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with an ashy head and neck ; very active and erratic In its movements 
amongst shady trees and rather noisy. 

Generiiily distributed throughout India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, extending also eastwards to vSiam, Cochin-China, J ava, 
and Borneo, this common Flycatcher is divided into several races. 
We are concerned only with two races, which breed in the 
Himalayas and other hill ranges from 3000 to Sooo feet and are 
locally migratory, moving down into the plains after the breeding 
season. C, r. breeds along the Himalayas from Hazara to 
Sikkim, and is found in winter in the Nortli-west Frontier Province, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces, and the Bombay 
Presidency as far as Northern Kanara. It is only a straggler in the 
dry and more open plains of the North-west. In the Nilgiris it is 
replaced by the more richly coloured typical race also found in 
Ceylon. 

Habits^ etc.— On its breeding grounds this Flycatcher is a bird 
of heavy forest, preferring those ravines and hill-sides where, the age 
and the size of the trees provide wide shady arcades chequered with 
occasional patches of sunlight; in such places it flits incessantly 
from bough to hough hawking insects from the air, now catching 
the gleams of sunlight, now hidden in the gloom, eternally restless, 
eternally cheerful. Its call or song is a long, loud, clear trill, 
clie-tut-tut-teee or wiNweet-chifat-chitat^ which sounds through the 
glades, occasionally becoming harsher and louder with something 
in it of the “stone on ice’Uiote of the common Indian Nightjar, 
though rather hurried and different in tone ; or it might be described 
as tyu-jit followed by a prolonged twittering note. Except when in 
family parties after breeding it is solitary in disposition, though one 
or two individuals invariably accompany the mixed hunting patties 
of small birds which are such a feature of the hill jungles. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June. The nest is a 
most charming little structure of bright green mosses, lichens, and 
cobwebs, in shape half a cone or quarter of a sphere, and it is 
applied to the perpendicular side of a tree-trunk or rock on which 
there is plenty of moss with which it assimilates. The cavity is 
usually unlined, but occasionally moss roots are used. It is placed 
at all heights from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, very blunt in shape with 
very little gloss. The ground-colour is white or dingy yellowish- 
white, and the markings consist of spots and blotches of grey and 
yellowish-grey, the majority being collected in a zone round the 
larger end. 

In size the eggs average about 0,60 by 0.48 inches. 



I. Bay-backed Shrike, 
headed Rock-Thrush. 
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IHE PARADISE EI.YCWTCHER. 

rERPSU'HONJC PARADISl (LimiiBUs). 

(Plate vi., Fig*. 2.) 

cr.RmTpS-”dl sjiarply-graduated 

streamers up to lo inches in length. nbbon-like 

Adult male: Pure white * r t 

blui.sh-black; the upper parts faintly streil-eTSth 'll 

and tail feathers heavily, Ihied with black ^ black, the wing 

blac^^TlLS^rSlStk^^^ -A and .rest glossy bluish- 
ashy merging into white ^ 

parts, wings and tail bright chestnut. of upper 

The males take two or three vears tn ^hn„ • . . 

plumage and have an intermediate stage in tvhich th! f 
streamers are present and chestnut in colou? matchim. the chesS 

Icgs^lTuSeouSlui. bright cobalt-blue; 

The bill is flattened and swollen and fringed with coarse hairs 
M /ifoi/^/,.u*.;,_oider males cannot be confused aS anv 
, cr .species owing to the central pair of tail feathers being elon.Tated 
into ribbondike streamers 10 inohes loiwf wliitp. rr> u 4 ^ 

T,„s. c.„„p ^er,.,,v i„ . 3 . » 

flight, hemales and younger males have a crested rrinco, n i 
head and bright chestnut upper parts, wings and tail ^ 

white under parts. Purely arboreal, active ^mid livtly ’ 

Paradise Flycatcher occurs from Turkestan 

ft tSre^s t!d s 

iuuaer eas.u\aias. It i.s divided into Severn) rot-Ae r.F • i 
concerned with two. The typical race occurs from the foothiirS ■ 
he Himalayas to Ceylon, and eastwards to the Bay of Bengal The 

Afghanistan, Turkestan, Kashmir and the 
Higher Himalayas, is known as T. p. ktmmsier The iwn f 
are difficult to recognise, and as in filter they Ibabt bTh 
« .ho .a»o .ocolMe, in .he plan,, .ho 

specimens is often impossible. mcnviauai. 

Very little is definitely known about the status and movements of 
his common and widely spread bird, but it is undoubtedly miWorv 
to a large extent. _ In the North-Western Himalayas and Salt Ce 
It is a summer visitor, only arriving about March and April afd 
depaiting about September; while in most of the Punjab it is purelj 
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a passage migrant in those months. To Sind it is a scarce winter 
visitor; while in many localities it is undoubtedly a resident. 

Habits^ etc , — The Paradise Flycatcher has been aptly named; 
the long waving tail plumes recall the ornaments of the true Birds 
of ParadisCj and for sheer beauty of contrast and purity of colora- 
tion and for grace of form and movement, the adult male must be 
without a rival in India. If Paradise is the home of perfection, 
there indeed must this bird find a place. In nature its beauty is 
enhanced by its surroundings ; for it is a bird of pleasant groves 
and well- watered shady nullahs, where stray gleams of sunshine 
strike through the boughs, bringing into colour sprays of foliage and 
illurainatiiig patches of the ground and throwing them into relief by 
contrast with mysterious shadows. In such a spot the Paradise 
Flycatcher delights to dwell, perching on the sprays, and disappear- 
ing into the shady depths, no^v hidden from sight, now' caught in 
the rays of sunshine as he flies across the intervening spaces. The 
long streamers give a curious effect to the flight; the bird appears 
to float softly along without particular volition or ability to direct its 
course, moving in a series of dreamy impulses ; though the younger 
birds with short tails show themsekes possessed of strong and 
decided flight All food is taken on the wing, and that the bird 
is capable of speed and skill in the air i>s proved by the fact that 
dragon-flies are sometimes captured. 

This species is purely arboreal, its feet being too short and weak 
for progress on the ground. It is a very lively and cheerful bird, 
incessantly on the move; males often flirt their tails al)out, opening 
and closing the feathers and making play with the long streamers. 
When sitting on a twig the carriage is very upright. 

The ordinary call- note is harsh and disappointing, a sharp 
grating note; but the song is a low pleasant warble of distinct 
merit, though it is not very often heard. 

The breeding season differs according to locality. In Northern 
India it breeds from April to June ; in the south it is earlier, com- 
mencing about February, Probably more than one brood is raised. 
The nest depends for protection on its position rather than on 
concealment ; though at first sight it escapes notice hy its ridiculous 
conspicuousness ; it is too easy to see, the eye and brain are looking 
for something more difficult to find. It is a very neat and compactly- 
built cup, either shallow^ and rounded or a deep inverted cone ; it is 
built of soft grass, scraps of leaf and moss, all very firmly plastered 
together with spider's w^ebs and studded with small cocoons and 
pieces of lichen ; there is a neat lining of fine grass and hair, the 
whole forming a structure worthy in its beauty of the architect. It 
is placed on a twig or stem, growing at any angle or at any height 
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from the ground from 5 to 40 feet. The branch of a tall mango 
tree in the plains, and a thick briar stem in the hills are kivourite 
situations. Both sexes incubate, and the male may be seen on the 
nest with the long streamers drooping over the side. In different 
pairs the males may be found in every stage of plumage, as they 
commence to breed when a year old. 

The eggs are in shape a rather long oval, somewhat pointed 
tow'ards the small end, and they are usually dull and glossless. 
The ground-colour varies from pale pinkish-white to a w’arm salmon- 
pink and is more or less thickly spotted with rather bright brownish- 
red spots which tend to form an irregular cap or zone at the broad 
end. A few tiny, pale, inky-purple blotches occur also about the 
broad end. The eggs resemble in miniature one of the types of egg 
laid by the common King-Crow, 

They measure about 0.80 by 0.60 inches. 

THE WHITE-BROWED FANTAIL-FLYCATCHER. 

IDIIIUDUKA AUREOLA Lesson. 

Descrijj/ion, — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike, except tliat tlie 
female is rather browner above. Forehead and a very ])road stripe 
above the eye white ; remainder of head black, the feathers of the 
cheeks, chin and throat edged with, white; remainder of upper 
plumage, wdngs and tail browm, the wing coverts tipped with white, and 
all but the central pair of tail feathers tipped with white, progressing 
more broadly outwards, till the outermost feather is almost entirely 
wdiite ; sides of the breast black ; remainder of lower plumage white. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is large and flat and fringed with long hairs. The tail 
is very ample and rounded, spreading into a fan. 

jField Identificatmu — Common throughout the plains. A small 
black and white bird, whh a charming bar of song, which pirouettes 
about the shady branches of trees incessantly fanning its tail. 

Disfrihution, — This Fantail - Flycatcher is found practically 
throughout India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma and Soiiliwest Siam. It 
is divided into races, of which we are concerned wdth two. The 
typical race is found throughout India down to Northern Travancore, 
though not in Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province or 
Kashmir. Birds from Southern Travancore belong to the dark 
Cingalese race, R* a. compressirostris. It is found from the plains 
up to about 4000 feet in the outer Himalayas. Mention must be 
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made of two ciosely-allied species which are locally common. The 
White-throated Fan tail {RMpidura albicaiiis)^ which may be easily 
distinguished by the sooty-brown colour of the lower parts, is found 
along the outer Hirmalayas up to about 7000 ^ to from Miirree on 
the west (and with a wide distribution east of our area). The White- 
spotted Fantail {Rhipidura J)e€toraHs) breeds in Western India from 
Aloiint Aboo to the end of the Peninsula, being particularly common 
in the Nilgiris. It is somewhat similar to the Whit e-^br owed Fantail 
in appearance but may be distinguished by having a brown pectoral 
band across the white under parts. All are resident species though 
slight local movements may be detected. 


IlabitSj The various Fantail-Flycatchers are all very much 
alike in their habits and characteristics. The White-bro'wed Fantail 



Fig. 14. — While- bro^ved FaiitaiLFlycatcher. (A si^e.) 


is a bird of open country, frequenting groves of trees in cultivation, 
gardens and x'oadside trees, being strictly arboreal, and only 
descending to the ground for occasional momentary visits. For 
liveliness and grace it is not to be surpassed. It is never still, and 
the whole livelong day it dances and pirouettes, filled wdth an 
inimitable joie-de-vivre. It Hits amongst the leafy boughs of some 
giant mango tree with a short jerky Sight, and where it settles there 
it postures; it turns from side to side with, restive, jerky movements ; 
like a ballet-dancer before her mirror it tries new steps and 
attitudes : down drop the ’wings, up jerks the head, and all the time 
the dainty round fan of the tail is opened and closed and flirted 
with all the coquetry and grace of a beauty of Andalusia. Never 
was bird better named ; watch it for the first time and within the 
first few seconds the name of Fantail rises unbidden to the mind. 
Now and again the bird leaves the shelter of the branches and 
launches into the air, seeming to tumble, bent on suicide : a rapd 
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snap at some tiny insect invisible to eye, a swift recovery, 

and it has returned to the coor shelter of the leaves, and is once 
more bowing and dancing. Now and again the happy little dancer 
breaks into song, a few notes in a regular scale, which seem more 
a human melody than the song of a bird, and break off just as 
groping memory has almost remembered their source. The song 
stops suddenly in the middle of the scale (it is always the same and 
always stops in the same place), and with a sharp twittering note 
the bird is off to another tree where the minuet begins afresh. 

Amongst the other attractions of this dainty bird is its boldness; 
song and dance go on in spite of human presence, and I have seen 
one fly down and snap an insect off the shoulder of a servant who 
was talking to me. The food consists entirely of insects, mostly of 
the minutest ske, and throughout the whole of the bird’s movements 
can be heard the snapping of its beak as it feeds. 

Eggs may be found from the end of February to the early part 
of August: though the majority will be found in March and July. 
Two broods are reared, and this often from the same nest. 

The nest is a mOvSt beatitiful structure. It is a tiny cup, small, 
even for the size of the bird, and is attached to the upper surface of 
a twig or small branch, often at the junction of a fork. Viewed 
from the ground it has much the appearance of a small hornet’s 
nest. 

It is made of hue fibres and grasses closely welded and bound 
with cobwebs and sometimes studded with small cocoons or 
spider’s egg-bags. There is a neat lining of fine grass stems. It is 
built at any height from 4 to 40 feet from the ground. Even in the 
nest the bird is restless, often turning about, spreading her tail, or 
flying off for a minute or two. The male remains very faithfully in 
the vicinity, and without the least hesitation launches out to attack 
passing crows or other possible enemies. 

The eggs vary from two to four in number, while three is 
the usual clutch. They are moderately broad ovals compressed 
towards the small end. The ground-colour varies from pure white 
to very pale yellowish-browui or dingy cream colour; and the 
markings are generally largely confined to a broad irregular zone 
near the large end of greyish-brown specks and spots, with 
secondary markings of neutral tint and pale grey or faint inky- 
purple. They are rather like miniature Shrike’s eggs. 

They measure about 0.66 by 0.51 inches. 
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open plains to cultivation, though it is found also in the latter. 
Forest areas it avoids. It is found solitary or in pairs and is very 
conspicuous iVoiii its white, black and grey plumage and its habit 
of perching on the tops of bushes and small trees. It captures 
most of its food on the ground, leaving its vantage point from time 
to time to fly down after a toothsome morsel and in returning to 
the perch it flies low over the ground and then turns sharply up to 
settle ; the flight is undulating but strong. Each bird or pair have 
their own beat and resent the intrusion of other species. The alarm 
note is a harsh grating call, but the bird is capable of considerable 
powers of mimicry which serve it as a song. The food consists 
largely of beetles, crickets, lizards, and ants, and like other Shrikes 
this species has the habit of impaling surplus food on thorns to form 
a larder. 

The breeding season extends from January to October, but the 
majority of eggs are laid in March or April. Two broods are 
sometimes reared. 

The nest is a large bulky cup, solid and well constructed, and 
placed at moderate heights from 4 to 12 feet up in a thick bush or 
small tree, preferably thorny in character. It is composed of thorny 
twigs, coarse grass roots and the like, thickly lined with wool, 
fibres, cotton and other miscellaneous materials soft in character. 

The eggs vary in number from three to six. In shape they are 
a broad oval, somewhat pointed towards the smaller end. The 
texture is fine and close and there is a slight gloss. The ground- 
colour is delicate greenish-white, moderately blotched and spotted 
with various shades of brown and purple, the markings in nearly 
every case collecting into a wide zone round the broader end. 

The eggs measure about 1.05 to 0.80 inches. 


THE BAY-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanius vittatus Valenciennes. 

(Plate vi., Fig. I.) 

Descripthin. — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. A broad band 
through the eye joined by a broad band across the base of the beak 
black crown and upper neck grey, divided from the black by a 
whitish area; back and shoulders deep chestnut-maroon; rump 
white; wing.s black, with a white patch at the base of the outer 
flight feathers; tail, rather long and graduated, black with much 
white on the outer feathers ; lower parts white except for the breast 
and flanks which are fulvous. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. - . - - - ^ 
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The bill has a notch at the tip of the upper maoclible. 

Field in cultivation ; a small bird with 

a longish tail, broad grey and white head with heavy black rnarking, 
maroon back and black and white tail, the markings sharply de lined 
and conspicuous ; perches in exposed positions. 

Dt$trlbuHtnK’--^\m Shrike is a purelj" Asiatic species, occurring 
from the west in Afghanistan and Baluchistan right across the 
whole Peninsula of India to Bhutan, the Rajmahal Plills and 
Midnapun It occurs in the Himalayas, but sparingly at heights 
up to 6000 feet, extending often far into the valleys as in Chitral 
In the south it reaches Mysore, and the foot of the Nilgiris. In 
portions of its range it is migratory, but for the most part it is a 
resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This charming little Shrike is a bird of open 
country and cultivation with groves of trees, and it avoids both 
desert country and thick jungle. It perches on telegraph wires and 
the lower boughs of trees, and on large bushes some 6 to 10 feet 
from the ground, and watches thence for insect life to stir in the 
vicinity j a desirable morsel spied, it flies down to secure it, and 
after a, meal upon the ground returns to its perch. It has a fixed 
territory, and seldom stirs far from its established perch. The food 
consists of insects, caterpillars, beetles, and the like. 

The ordinary call is a harsh clmrring note, but the bird has a 
pleasant little warbling song and is something of a mimic, imitating 
the notes of other birds. 

The breeding season lasts from March to September, and it is 
possible that two broods are often reared. The nest is a rather 
massive, compactly woven and very beautiful cup composed of fine 
grass, rags, feathers, soft twine, and a few fine twigs, the exterior 
being neatly plastered with cobwebs ; it is lined, as a rule, with fine 
grass. The situation chosen for the nest is in the fork of a small 
tree, at heights usually about 6 to 10 feet from the ground. The 
nest is seldom well concealed, and though the bird generally comes 
close to an intruder and feigns readiness to attack, its attention is easily 
distracted by the sight of a caterpillar or other succulent morsel 

The clutch consists normally of four eggs, but as many as six 
may be found. The eggs are very typical of the genus, broad 
rather blunt ovals, fine in texture with a slight gloss. The ground- 
colour is dull white tinged with stone, greenish or grey ; near the 
middle of the egg towards the broad end is a broad conspicuous 
but broken and irregular zone of feeble spots and blotches of pale 
yellowish-brown and pale lilac, a few of these specks and frecklings 
being also dotted about the rest of the surface of the egg. 

The eggs measure about 0,83 by 0.66 inches. 
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THE RUFOUS-BACKED SHRIKE. 

Lanius schach Linrifeus. 

Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
broad band through the eye black; crown to the centre of the 
back clear pale grey merging on the shoulders and rump into bright 
rufous ; wings black with often a small white patch at the base of 
the outer ilight feathers; tail, long and graduated, l,)lack and brown, 
the feathers tipped with rufous; the whole of the lower plumage 
rufous, whitish in the centre of the abdomen, 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

A notch at the tip of the upper mandible. 

Field Itlcnliji cation , — Perches conspicuously in open country; 
slender build with heavy head and long tail, conspicuous black 
mark through eye, grey Iiack with rufous edging, dark wdngs and 
tail and pale under parts very distinctive; distinguish from Bay- 
backed Shrike by larger size, less black on face, and grey not 
maroon back. 

Distribution, — Lanins schach is a common and widely distributed 
form of Shrike which occurs throughout India to China, and is 
divided into several races. Three of these occur within our area. 
Tire best known is Z. w eryfhronotus which is found from Baluchi- 
stan, the North-west Frontier Province, Kashmir, and the Outer 
Himalayas to Eastern Bengal and thence south till it meets with the 
range of Z. .s', cankeps^ in a line roughly from Surat to the mouths 
of the Godavari, through the middle of the Central Provinces. 
This form extends south into Ceylon. In the northern form we 
have the curious instance of a bird wdiich breeds both in the plains 
of Central India and in the mountain areas of the North-west up to 
a height of 6000 and occasionaly 8000 feet. The southern form, 
how'ever, only breeds in the mountains of its range. The third 
race, Z, .t. tiphronotus^ is a winter visitor to North-eastern India, 
from its breeding grounds in the uplands of Tibet at heights of 
10,000 to 15,000 feet. The three races are not easy to distinguish, 
their differences lying in size and in the tint of grey and amount 
of rufous on the upper parts. 

Habits^ etc , — This bird is a typical Shrike, avoiding both forest 
areas and desert, and preferring fliirly open ground about cultivation 
where a conspicuous perch on top of a bush or tree gives it a vie’w 
all around. The southern form, cankeps^ is apparently strictly 
resident, but both the northern races are largely migrants, and their 
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movements remain to be worked out, the situation being obscured 
by the fact that in some areas a proportion of individuals are resident 
and winter where they breed. This Shrike has the ferocity and 
boldness which is a characteristic of the larger members of the 
genus. It sits up on its perch motionless, its large black eye 
watching the ground intently for moving life, cricket or mouse, 
grasshopper or newly-fledged bird, and all alike succumb to the 
sudden dash and the strong-hooked beak. And its hunting never 
stops, for even if its voracious appetite is satisfied it has the family 
habit of maintaining a 'Harder’’ in which the surplus prey is stuck 
on to thorns. It is this habit w-hich has given to Shrikes the popular 
name of “ Butcher-bird.” Small birds and mammals, bumble-bees, 
grasshoppers, dragon-flies, beetles, butterflies, and the like may all 
be found firmly lodged in a favourite tree, often eight or ten of 

them together. On occasions, 
when feeding, the Shrike holds 
its food up in one foot after 
the fashion of a parrot. 

The ordinary call-note is 
harsh and scolding, gerk/^-gerkk 
or jukk-jukky follow- ed by a 
yapping yaon-yaony The song 
is short and pleasant^ % 
often heard, while the bird is 
something of a mimic. 

The breeding season is some- 
what irregular. Nests may be found in different areas from 
February to August, and more than one brood is probably raised; 
but most nests wall be found from April to July whatever the 
locality. 

The nest is a large, massive cup, sometimes neat and w^ell built, 
at other timevS a most disreputable structure. It is composed of a 
medley of materials, twigs, roots, bents, grass, rags, and lumps of 
wool, and the lining consists of fine grass or wmol and hair. It is 
placed in a tree or bush, preferably a thorny one, at heights varying 
from 4 to 20 feet from the ground. The nest of the Tibetan race 
may, however, be found in small bushes, only a foot from the 
ground, but often there is not much choice of site in the ban*en 
hiil-sides wdiere it breeds. 

The clutch consists of three to six eggs. 

In appearance^- they are typical of the genus, broad heavy eggs, 
with very little gloss. The ground-colour is a delicate greenish- 
wdiite, in some eggs pale stone-colour or creamy; the markings 
consist of small specks and Larger blotches of brown or reddish* 



Fig. 16.— Rufous-backed Shrike, 
(H nat. siiie.) 
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brown, with secondary marldngs of neutral tint and dark ^rey. 
'they are never very thickly distributed and generally lend to form 
a zone about the broad end, 

'They measure about 0.92 by 0.70 inches. 


THE COMMON WOOD-SHRIKE. 

Tephrooornis VONDICERIAKUS (Gmelin). 

(Piate vi., Fig. 3.) 

Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage ashy-brown, the feathers of the wings edged paler; tail 
dark lawn, the central pair of leathers tinged with ashy, the, two 
outer pairs almost entirely wdiite] a broad whitish streak over the 
eye, and a broad dark band below it; louver plumage ashy, paler 
down the centre. 

Iris yellowish-browm : bill dark horn ; legs dark pliimbeous- 
lirown. 

Field Ide?dificafiOfU — ■Common plains species ; arboreal, in 
parties; a quiet grey bird with a pale eyebrow and a dark band 
through the eye, and white outer feathers in the tail. 

DutrihufmK — Tlie Wood-Shrike is found almost throughout 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, and Annam, and is divided into races. 
The typical race is found from the base of the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and on the east to .Burma; on the west it is replaced by 
T. f, faiUdm^ a paler l>ird, wdnch is found from the line of the 
River Indus through the Ihinjab and Sind to a!)out Kalka, Ambala, 
the Western United Provinces and Khandesh. It is a resident 
species, 

IJabiis^ eh\ — The Wood-Shrike is a very quiet, unobtrusive little 
bird which is almost entirely arboreal, hopping about the branches 
of trees and searching their stems and leaves for insects and their 
larvm. Occasionally it descends to the undergrowth and even to 
the ground in its search for food, but this is unusual. It is 
generally met with in pairs, but in winter small parties collect and 
hunt in company. It flies only from tree to tree and never leaves 
their vicinity. It avoids forests and haunts wayside trees and 
groves and hedgerows in cultivation, coming freely also into 
gardens. The call-note is very sweet and distinctive, but there 
appears to be no song. 

The breeding season lasts from February to June, but most eggs 
will be found in March and April. The nest is a very beautiful 
structure, and rather small for the size of the bird. It is a broad, 
shallow cup, composed of fine bents, fragments of bark and grass 


no 
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stems, bound together witii silky fibres and smeared exteriorly 
^with cobwebs, the whole being very compact and neat The 
interior is lined with wool and hair. The nest is built in a small 
horizontal fork of a tree from 5 to 30 feet front the ground and is 
difficult to see until the bird betrays it. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They resemble the 
eggs of the true Sluikes and are broad, regular ovals, of fine texture, 
with very little gloss. The groiiDd-coIour is cream, stone, or pale 
green ish-white, spotted and blotched with yellowish- and reddish- 
lirown; many of these markings are gathered into a conspicuous 
but ill-defined zone round the broad end, in which are intermingled 
clouds of pale and dingy purple. 

The eggs measure about 0.75 by 0.61 inches. 

THE SCARLET MINIVET. 

Pericrocotus speciosus (Latham). 

urn. --Length 9 inches. Male: Upper plumage to the 
middle back and lower plumage to the bottom of the throat glossy 
black ; remainder of body plumage scarlet : wing black with a very 
broad band of scarlet running througli it, and with large round scarlet 
spots on the later secondaries ; tail scarlet, the central pair of feathers 
and the bases of the rest black. 

Female: Forehead yellow, fading on to the crown: upper plumage 
deep grey ; rump and upper tail coverts olwe-yellow ; lower plumage 
yellow 3 wings blackish-brown, with a broad band of yellow running 
through them, and with round yellow spots on the later secondaries ; 
central pair of tail feathers blacky the next pair black with the 
end of the outer wefj yellow^; remaining tail feathers yellow with 
a black patch at their bases. 

Iris brown : bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

FieM purely arboreal; found in 

flocks which immediately attract attention by the scarlet and black 
plumage of the males and the yellow and dark plumage of the females. 
The larger size and oval spots on the secondaries distinguish it from , 
the ShortUilled Mi nivet. 

Distrilmtion . — The Scarlet Minivet has a wide distribution through 
the Himalayas and Assam and Burma to China and Hainan, and also 
in vSQuthcrn India. It is divided into several races. The typical race 
is found throughout the Lower Himalayas below about 6qoo feet 
from the Sutlej Valley to Eastern Assam and the Khasia Hills. The 


THE SHORTTHLLED MIN I VET 
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vSoiithern mce, F. s, Jlanmeus, b found Train KhandaJa to Cape 
Comorin, in Mysore, the Nif^iris, the Falnis, and the adjacent 
hills up to 6000 feet, extending also into Ceylon. In this the male 
differs in having the lower parts orange-red. A resident species, 
but it appears to move altitiidinaliy according to the season. 

etc, — T'his Minivet keeps to ^Yell-^vooded country, and is 
a purely arboreal species, never descending to the ground. Out of 
the ]>rceding season it is found in small flocks which travel through 
the tops of the trees searching for insects, usually alone, but some- 
times in company with other species of insectivorous birds. Like 
other ]\Iinivels, these liirds flit from tree to tree in follow-niydeader 
fashion, the red^and yellow of the two sexes glinting in the sunlight, 
while their cheery pleasant calls still further enhance the pleasure of 
meeting with a flock. 

The breeding season of the Himalayan race is from the end of 
April to early June, ’while in the Southern ranges the breeding season 
is in June and July. 

The nest is a shallow, massive little cup composed of fine twigs, 
roots and gnass stems, hound together exteriorly with spider’s w^ebs, 
and studded with lichens, mosses and scraps of bark. It is placed 
on a hough of a tree, and is w^ell concealed, appearing to be merely 
an excrescence of the wood. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. These are moderately 
broad ovals, fine in texture and rvith practically no glo.ss. The ground- 
colour is pale sea-green, and the markings consist of spots and blotches 
of dark iwown and lavender. 

They measure about 0.90 by 0.67 inches. 


THE SHORT-BILLED MINIVET. 
Pericrocotus B.REVIROSTRIS (Yigors), 

(Plate viii,, Fig. 3.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Male : Upper plumage to the 
middle back, and lower plumage to the bottom of the throat glossy 
black ; remainder of body plumage scarlet ; wing black with a broad 
band of scarlet running through it; central tail feathers black; the 
next pair black with the greater portion of the outer web scarlet ; the 
others all scarlet with a black patch at their bases. 

Female : Forehead greenish-yellow, fading on to the crown ; upper 
plumage light grey tinged with olive; rump and upper tail coverts 
olive-yelio’vv' ; lower surface yellow ; -wing blackish-browm with a broad 
band of yellow running through it; central tail feathers black; the 
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next pair yellow ^Yit]l some black on tlui inner wel">s; llie others all 
yellow with a black patch at their liases. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs black. 

The tail is long and very deeply graduated. 

Field Idmfdficaiion. — Purely arboreal ; found in flocks which 
attract attention by the scarlet and black plumage of the males 
and the yellow and dark plumage of the females. Distinguished 
from the Scarlet Minivet by the smaller size, by the greater amount 
of black in the tail, and by the alisence of the scarlet (in female 
yellow) round spots on the secondarie>s. 

Distribidum. — The Short-billed Minivet has a wide distrilmtion 
through Northern India, Assam, and Burma to Eastern China. It is 
divided into races, of which 'we are concerned with two. The typical 
race breeds between about 3000 and 10,000 feet all along the Western 
Himalayas from Gilgit and Murree to Nepal, moving in winter from 
about November to the end of March, into the plains of the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, and Lower Bengal. From 
Sikkim eastwards to Assam and Northern Burma it is replaced by 
F. b. affinis^ which is a more darkly-coloured bird in both sexes. 

Habits^ etc. — Except when actually breeding the Short-billed 
Minivet is an essentially gregarious bird, living in family parties 
which join with othens to form flocks that sometimes number as 
many as thirty or forty individuals. These are strictly arboreal, 
frequenting the tops of trees and not descending even to the 
undergrowth, dliey are, however, by no means shy, and feeding 
in the trees or flitting one by one across a patch of open the 
scarlet and black of the males and the yellow of the females is 
so conspicuous and so attractive in the sunlight that the Short-billed 
M inivet is one of the best known birds of the Himalayas and Northern 
India. There is something particularly cheerful, too, about the pleasant 
call, a titdike chatter, swif-szmi-switi-iafif^ or sivismeet-smeet-sweef, 
though the bird has no proper song. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July. The nest is a 
shallow but massive little cup of fine twigs, bentvS and roots, matted 
with cobwebs, and studded with lichens to resemble the twig on 
whicli it is placed. It is placed on a bough of a tree usually at 
a great height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. They are moderately 
broad ovals of fine texture; the ground-colour is white tinged with 
cream or greenish, and the markings consist of blotches and spots 
of brownish-red, with secondary markings of grey and neutral tint. 


The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.60 inches. 
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THE LITTLE MINIVET. 

Pericrocotus peregriniTvS (linnaeiis). 

Length 6 inches. Male : Entire upper surface 
grey except the rump which is flame coloured ; wings blackish- 
l)rown with a slight central patch of flame colour; tail, long and 
deeply graduated, blackish - brown, all but the central pair of 
feathers broadly tipped with flame colour ; sides of the head, chin 
and throat blackish-grey; breast flame colour, gradually paling into 
the white of the vent. 

Female: Paler throughout; the whole lower plumage is white 
tinged with yellow. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Idmtijicatiofu — Plains bird : common in small parties, 
fluttering about trees; small with long tails, dull coloured with a 
conspicuous flame-coloured patch on the rump and wing, and in 
the males also on the breast 

Dhtrilndion, — The Little Minivet is found throughout Lidia, 
Ceylon and Burma, extending on the east to Siam and Cochin- 
China ; it is divided into several races. A pale form, P. h, pallidus^ 
inhabits Sind and a strip of country up through the North-west 
Frontier Province and the Punjab. The rest of Northern India is 
inhabited by the typical race which extends across to Western Bengal, 
meeting the range of the darker Burmese race, F. lu vhndus. In 
Ceylon and Southern India south of a line drawn diagonally from 
Bclgaum on the west to Madras on the east is found F. h. malabaricus^ 
the darkest of all the races. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This Minivet is a plains bird, and only ascends 
those lesser ranges whose elevation and character cause them scarcely 
to differ from the plains. It is, like other Minivets, a purely arboreal 
species, frequenting trees in open but well-timbered country, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of cultivation ; forests it avoids. Except in the 
breeding season it goes about in parties which flit gracefully amongst 
the branches, uttering a low, pleasant note and occasionally fluttering 
and hovering to reach those insects or their eggs and lavvm whicli 
cannot be picked with ease from a perch on the twigs. 

The breeding season of this species is very extended, lasting, 
according to locality, from March to September, earlier in the north 
than in Central India and the south. The nest is a very beautiful 
little structure, which is almost impossible to find except by -^vatchiiig 
the birds, owing to its situation, size and character. It is a tiny 
shallow cup, about two inches in diameter and one inch in depth, and 
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is built in a horizontal fork or on a small l>ough of a tree usually at a 
considerable height from the ground. It is composed of very fine 
twigs or grass stems, with sometimes also a few leathers, caretully 
bound- together with cobwebs and coated with scraps ol bark, 
lichens and dead leaves, so that viewed from the ground it is 
virtually impossible to distinguish from an excrescence ol the 
branch on which it is built; the cavity is sometimes lined with 
line down and cobwebs. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. 

Ill shape the egg is a rather blunt, broad oval, fine in texture and 
without gloss. The ground-colour is a pale delicate greenish-white or 
creamy buff, and the markings consist of brownish red specks, spots 
and blotches, always more numerous towards the large end where 
there is a tendency to form an iiTeguIar cap. 

They measure about 0.67 by 0.53 inches. 

THE ASHY SWALLOW^SHRIKE. 

Artamus Fuscus Vieillot. 

Description , — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Entire body 
plumage dull ashy, greyer on the head and paler from the breast 
downwards ; a blackish mark in front of the eye. Wings and tail 
deep blue-grey, the latter tipped with white ; the longer upper tail 
coverts white; the lower tail coverts whitish finely barred with ashy. 

Iris dark brown ; bill clear pale blue, brownish at tip ; legs slate. 

Bill curved, conical and pointed ; tail short and square and the 
long wings when dosed reach to its end. 

Field Identif. cation, — Social, found in docks; a dull grey bird 
that looks like a large heavy swallow, soaring continuously into the 
air from a perch and incessantly uttering a harsh cry. 

Distribution , — This interesting bird is found in the whole of 
India east of a line drawn from about Simla to Godra in the Panch 
Mahals. It is a resident in the plains and foot-hills up to about 
2000 feet, and in summer ascends the Plimalayas up to about 5000 
feet. It is also found in Ceylon and eastwards through Burma 
towards Siam and Western China. 

Habits^ etc , — The Swallow-Shrike is a gregarious bird, breeding 
in colonies and spending its time in large flocks which feed and 
rest together. It is specialised for the purpose of feeding on the 
wing, and in the air looks like a large grey swallow though easily 
distinguished by the constantly uttered harsh cry and by the slow- 





Fig. 17.— Ashy Swallow-Shrike. (-?/ nat. size.) 


of broken projecting stumps of branches or occasionally in holes i 
a fiivourite site is in palm trees, on the bases of the leaves or the 
rough projections whence leaves have fallen. 

The nest is a shallow, loose cup of fine grass, roots, fibres, 
feathers and similar miscellaneous materials, with, as a rule, no 
definite lining. The clutch consists of two to four eggs, which 
rather resemble those of the Shrikes. In shape the egg is a rather 
narrow oval, a good deal pointed lo^vaids one end, fine in texture 
and with a slight gloss. The ground-colour varies from white to 
huffy-cream colour. The markings wfiiich tend to collect in a zone 
round the broad end consist of spots and clouds of reddish-brown 
and deep purple-browm, with .secondary markings of lavender and 
purplish-grey. 

In size the eggs average about 0.95 by 0.65 inches. 


sailing flight. The flocks settle in rows on some lofty bough or the 
top of a tali bamboo and thence sally into the air in pursuit of 
passing insects; they fly round in a wide circle, though seldom for 
more than a minute or two at a time, and then return to the perch 
where they huddle closely together. During the heat of the day 
they are quiescent, and they feed mostly in the early mornings and 
late evenings, being partly crepuscular in their habits. They are 
very bold when breeding, and attack passing crowds and hawks, and 
at times even stoop at the climber who essays to take their nest. 
They never visit the ground. 

The breeding season is in April, May and June, in trees 30 to 
40 feet from the ground. The nest is usually placed on the top 
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' THE KING-CROWo ■ ' 

Dicruiuts MACROcmcns Vieillot. 

Desirifiion , — Length 13 inches, including the tail 6 inches long. 
Sexes alike. The whole plumage black, glossed with blue; a small 
white spot sometimes present at the base of the bill 

Iris red; hill and legs black. 

The tail is long and deeply forked, the outer feathers curling 
slightly upwards at the ends. 

Field IdentificaHm,-^ of the commonest birds throughout 
India, perching on trees and telegraph wires ; noisy and pugnacious ; 
deep black with a long, gracefully-forked tail. 

Distribution . — common Black Drongo or King-Crow is a 
widely-spread species occurring throughout India and Ceylon and 
eastwards to China and Java. In this avide range it is divided into 
several sub-species, based entirely on the variations in sixe and 
relative lengths of wings and tails, so that individual specimens are 
not easily identified. A series of breeding birds is usually required 
for identification, as these birds are partial migrants and more than 
one race may be found in the same area out of the breeding season. 

D. m. albirlctiis breed.s throughout the Himalayas to Eastern 
Assam, Manipur, Chittagong, Northern Bengal, and parts of Northern 
Burma. The typical race, D. m, macrocercus^ is found throughout 
the whole of India south of the range of the kst race; in South 
Travancore it may, however, be replaced as a breeding species by 
the small Ceylon race D. m, mi?wr. In the bills it occurs up to 
a height of about 5000 feet. 

Habits^ etc,— -li\ the King-Crow we have another of the most 
familiar birds of India, attracting attention by its graceful shape, its 
fearlessness and pugnacity, its abundance, and the wideness of its 
distribution. This bird has no connection with 'the family of 
Crows; it belongs to a very highly-specialised and distinct family, 
the Dkruridie^ which appears to occupy a position between the 
Shrikes and the Birds of Paradisec But its familiar name is due 
partly to its ’colour and partly to its extreme pugnacity and fear- 
lessness in defence of its nest, attacking all predaceous enemies, 
of which easily the most numerous is the Crow ; it is a common 
sight to see a pair of these birds chasing a Crow through the air, 
stooping at and around it with a mastery of flight and power only 
attained by the Falcons, accompanying the performance with a 
series of angry calls that attract the attention of the least observant; 
verily it is King of the Crows, who, otherwise, are a. match for bird 
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and mammal, even including the arclvmammal man. And if 
necessity arises it does not hesitate to attack Eagle, Falcon or 
Hawk with the same courage. 

But the King-Crow is not a mere bully : harmless species it 
does not molest, and it has long been noticed that a tree containing 
a King-Crow’s nest lusually also contains the nest of a Golden 
Oriole, a Red Turtle-Dove, .or some other equally gentle bird, and 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that these species recognise 



Fig. 18. — King-Crow. (J nat. size.) 


the fact that the presence of the King-Crow’s nest above their heads 
is a guarantee of protection from ail ordinary marauders. 

The King-Crow is found in every type of country, though it 
certainly prefers the neighbourhood of open cultivation. Its chief 
need is a vantage point on which to perch, swaying and flicking its 
long tail, and watching ceaselessly for every insect that stirs in the 
air or on the ground. It seldom perches on buildings, but prefers a 
bare dead bough at the summit of a tree or a telegraph wire. One 
may travel for days on an Indian railway and the King-Crows 
dotted along the wires will be one of the unchanging sights of the 
journey. And from the chosen perch they are incessantly flying 
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THE INDIAN GREY DRONGO. 

Djcrurus leucoph/eus Vieillot 

Description, — Length 12 inches, including tail 6 inches. Sexes 
alike. The whole upper plumage indigo with a high gloss; the 
lower plumage dark grey ; a blackish patch in front of the eye. 

Iris red; bill and legs black. 

Tail long, slender and widely forked at the end, the outer feathers 
curling upwards. 

Field Idenfificafion. — In the field appears black, with a long, 
vSlender forked tail, and is only distinguished from the King-Crow 
with difficulty, by the more slender build, unless close enough for 
the lighter duller colour of the under parts to be recognisable. 

Distribution, — The Grey Drongo is a very widely-spread species 
in India, Burma, Ceylon, and still farther east, and has been divided 
into a number of races based on differences of measurements and the 
comparative darkness or lightness of the plumage. Identification of 
hidividuals without comparison in series is virtually impossible. 
D. 1 . iongiem^datus is found in the Western Himalayas from Hazara 
to somewhere in Nepal where it gives place to D, L stevensi which 
occurs through the Eastern Himalayas and Assam to the west and 
north of the Brahmaputra. D, /. longicaudatus is found also 
throughout the greater part of Continental and Peninsular India, 
avoiding Sind, Punjab, Guzerat and portions of Rajputana and also 
of South-eastern India. In Southern Travancore and Ceylon it is 
replaced by D, L minimus. 

As with so many of our common Indian birds there is a great 
deal to be learnt with regard to the Grey Drongo. It is particularly 
a hill species, for the most part breeding at altitudes between 4000 
and 7000 feet, but also in the plains and up to 10,000 feet. In 
certain areas, notably the Western Himalayas, it is a migratory bird, 
arriving in March to breed and leaving again at the end of September* 
The result is that during the winter more than one race probably 
occupies certain areas. Until careful observations, supported by 
good series of skins have been made in several localities, it will be 
quite impossible to write any accurate account of this common bird, 
or to indicate properly the distribution of the races, their status, and 
■ movements. ■■,:.■■.■■■.., ■ • . ” 

Habits^ etc, — The Grey Drongo is typically a resident of well- 
wooded hills, preferring those of more open character than the 
neighbourhood of dense forest. It has the same habits as the 
Black Drongo, perching on high trees and hawking insects in their 
vicinity. But as its fiivouritc tree is usually 011 the side of some 
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afforested moimtain slope it normally flies at greater heights from 
the ground than its black cousin, and seldom descends actually to 
the groiiiKl It is a magnificent flier, turning and twisting with 
extreme speed and skill, and it has the pugnacity of the lamily, 
hunting larger birds from the vicinity of its nest witir great courage. 
It is usually found singly or in pairs, but the pairs do not object to 
the vicinity of others of their own species, and several birds often 
collect together to mob a common foe or to work some desirable 
feeding ground. During migration small parties travel together. 

The Grey Drongo has much the .same range of musical calls as 
the Black Drongo, .some harsh and scolding, othens sweet and 
cheerful; a common call may be given as or 

dm^gL There is a short but pleasant song, and in addition the 
bird is something of a mimic. 

The food consists entirely of insects, the majority of which are 
taken on the wing. A bird has been seen to settle by a bee-hive 
and deliberately pick up and eat the bees. 

The breeding season is in May and June. 

The nest is a strong shalbnv cu]i, placed in a liorizonlal fork of a 
tree at any height from 12 feet upwards, and often quite inaccessible. 
It is built of fine grass stein.s, .slender twigs and roots, jilastercd with 
cobwebs and lichens and lined with finer gni.sses and hairs. The 
bottom of the nest is usually thin enough for the eggs to be visible 
through it against the .sky. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, fme in texture and williout 
gloss. There are two main types of coloration. The first is pinkisii- 
salmon colour, streaked, blotched and clouded with reddish-].)ink of 
a darker shade. In the other the ground-colour is pale pinkish-white 
boldly blotched and spotted, mostly in a zone round the broad cud, 
with brownish-red and fiiint inky-purple. 

The egg measures about 0.95 by 0.74 inches. 

THE LARGE RACKET-TAILED DRONGO. 

Dissemurus PARADisiiius (Linumus). 

Descripimu — Length to end of central tail feathers 14 indies; 
outer tail feathers up to 13 indies extra. Sexes alike. Entire 
plumage black, glossed with, blue except on the iniier webs of the 
wing (iuills, throat and lower abdomen; some white spots under 
the wing. 

Iris crimson ; bill and legs black. 

An erect crest of long hackle-like plumes on the forehead lalling 
backwards over the nape; the outer pair of tail feathers greatly 
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elongated, the middle portion of the shaft webless, the terminal four 
inches having iho inner web very narrow and the outer web broad 
and twisted upwards. 

Me/d IdenHficaito 7 u — A glossy black bird, immediately identihed 
by the plumed crest and the extraordinary development of the outer 
tail feathers into rackets on the end of the wlre-Eke shafts. 

Distribidton, — Throughout the greater 
part of India, Burma, and Ceylon to Siam 
and the Malay Peninsula. It has been 
divided into a number of races differing 
in the size and quality of the crest and 
tail. We are concerned with two only. 

J 9 . g^muiis breeds along the ITimalayas 
from Mussoorie to Eastern Assam and 
througli to Yunnan, from the plains up 
to 3000 and occasionally 4000 feet ; it 
extends east of a line roughly from Miis- 
sooric to Mount Aboo southwards to 
Sarnbalpur, Raipur and the northern 
readies of the Godavari River, M. /. 

77 iaiabaricus^ an altogether smaller bird, 
occupies the rest of India south of the 
above range. It is a resident species. 

Habits, etc. — This wonderful Drongo, 
known familiarly as the Bhimraj, is a 
forevSt species, inhabiting by preference 
the densest and dampest of the Indian 
forests, though it is also found in any 
well-wooded country and even comes into 
gardens. It appears to have a special 
partiality for bamboo jungle and is entirely 
arboreal in its. habits. It is more sociable 
than other Drongos, often going about in 
parties of four or five.' Tliese parties appear Fig. 19.— Large Racket-tailed 
to wander a good deal in search of food, Drongo. (;'• nat. size.) 
flying from tree to tree, swooping at insects 
on the wing or capturing them from the branches. The bird 
hunts from a fixed station returning again and again to the 
tree. Its food consists of a variety of insects, wasps, beetles, butter- 
flies, locusts and their larvae, and it is accustomed to devour quantities 
of bees. - 

The call is very striking, beginning with a harsh chuckle and 
ending in a peculiar metallic creaking cry, expressed by the syllables 
tsc-ruHg, tse-niHg. It has in addition a number of musical calls and 
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whistles and is justly celebrated as a very fine mimic, imitating all 
the birds of the locality, It mabes a delightliil pet, fearless and 
most amusing with its imitations of noises about the house and 
garden. ■ 

The breeding season is from March to May, and, when nesting, 
the bird is accustomed to harry passing birds of prey. The nest 
is the usual cup-cradle of the ,Drongos, slung in the fork of a small 
outside branch of a tree, usually at a great height from the ground. 
It is composed of line twigs and grass stems well interlaced and firmly 
attached to the fork and strengthened with cobwebs; the outside is 
usually decorated with lichen, moss and scraps of bark. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather long 
and pointed, fine in texture and with little gloss. The ground- 
colour varies from white to rich cream, marked with blotches, spots 
and specks of reddish-brown or purple and secondary markings of 
lavender and pale neutral tint. The markings tend to collect 
towards the broad end. 

The egg measures about 1.15 by 0.82 inches. 

THE TAILOR-BIRD. 

Orthotomus sutorius (Forster). 

(Plate viii.j Fig. 6.) 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. A rufous cap on 
the forehead; remainder of top and sides of head ashy-brownish, 
shading off into the shining but sullied white of the entire * lower 
surface*; there is a concealed dark spot on each side of the neck, 
and the thighs are rufous ; remainder of upper plumage yellowish- 
green, the concealed parts of the wings and tail brown. 

Iris reddish-yellow; bill dark horny, lower mandible pale flesh 
colour; legs straw colour to pale fleshy-red. 

Bill rather long and sharp; in the breeding season the male 
acquires very long and pointed central tail feathers, two inches longer 
than in winter. 

Field Identification . — A familiar small garden bird of the plains, 
green above, white below with a rufous cap ; carries the tail (which 
is long and pointed in summer, short and rounded in winter) erect 
over the back like a Wren; has a loud, strident call. 

■ Distribution.— \c\ the Tailor-bird we again have a common bird, 
of wide distribution from India to China, which is divided into 
several races. Two of these coiue into our area. The typical 
race is found in Ceylon and throughout India from the North-west 
Frontier Province and Sind to Behar and Chota Nagpore. It occurs 
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in the Outer Himalayas up to 4000 feet, stragglers even ascending 
to 7000 feet, and in the southern ranges it also is found up to 
4000 feet. From about Eastern Bengal it is replaced by a more 
deeply coloured race, O, s, pafia. The Taiior-bird is a most strictly 
resident species, neither migrating nor moving about locally. 

Malnts^ etc . — By name arid repute the Tailor-bird is certainly one 
of the best known birds of India, 3^et the number of people who can 
identify it by sight or sound or give any idea of its appearance is 
probably very smal I indeed. Lik e many famous persons, the Tailor- 
bird is insignificant in appearance, a small, rather gawky, green bird, 
with a i^ointed tail and a rufous crowm, which climbs about in 
undergrowth and is mostly hidden from sight It is a bird of 
gardens and even verandahs, of the outskirts of villages, of patches 
of low evergreen undergrowth. Forest and bare desert areas are 
alike abhorrent to it Where man has settled and made his home 
there will the Tailor-bird be found. Although seldom seen by the 
unobservant it is not .shy, but with endless activity hops about the 
buslies and creepers round a house, investigating the flower-pots 
in the verandah and willingly feeding within a few feet of people, 
provided that they are not moving about And as it goes it 
constantly utters the loud, discordant, strident call, loud for so small 
a bird and unmistakable when known, which is a familiar sound in 
every garden though known to few as the note of this species. 
When the note is uttered the throat swells and reveals the concealed 
black spots on the sides of the neck. The head and tail are held 
stiffly over the back after the manner of the English Wren, The 
flight is very curious; it seldom lasts for more than a yard or two 
from cover to cover, and the bird flies with obvious effort, the long 
tail flicking upwards over the back in a manner that can only seem 
a hindrance. The food consists entirely of insects. 

But all the fame of the Tailor-bird is of course centred in its 
nest, and with the unfairness of the world it undoubtedly receives 
alone in popular estimation the credit as an architect which should 
be distributed amongst several species. For certain of the Wren- 
Warblers build nests on exactly the same principles as the Tailor-bird, 
and in addition build other beautiful types of nest, which it does not. 

The nest itself is a deep, soft cup of cotton- wool and down, with 
a slight lining of a few iiorsehairs, and occasionally a few line grass- 
stems. For it the bird prepares an aerial cradle by sewing two or 
more leaves together, the nest being placed within the cavity so 
formed. There is a good deal of variety in the method of sewing 
the leaves together ; t'wo large ones may be joined down their edges, 
several smaller leaves may be sewn together, or the nest may be 
slung between two or three leaves which are sewn to it and not to 
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[ each other. The sewing is done with threads of cobweb, silk from 

; cocoons, with wool or cottons ; the bird pierces a hole in the leaf 

‘ with its sharp beak and draws the thread through, contriving in 

I some manner to make a knot on the outside sufficient to prevent 

f, the thread slipping Ixack; except that eacli stitch is made separately 

I it would pass well for the work of human hands. It is frequently 

, slated that dead leaves are picked up and sewn to the side of the 

;■ nest, l:)ut this is an error, and the explanation is simple. These 

leaves were green and fresh when the work began, but they are 
j injured and die from the effect of the stitches, and curling in the 

! heat break loose from their parent stem. 

\ The nest is placed at ail elevations, either in low bushes, in 

‘ the hanging boughs of loquat and similar trees, or high up in 

^ some lordly mango tree. The only essential condition is a tough 

I karge type of leaf; but most nests will be found within 6 feet of 

V the ground. 

The principal breeding season is in May, June and July, but 
5 occasional nests may be found in other months. The l>ird is very 

suspicious of interference, and readily deserts a half-buiit nest which 
f has been found and looked at. 

j Three to six eggs may be found, but the normal clutch is 

I • certainly three or four. They are rather long and pointed in shape, 

[ very tliin and delicate, and with but little gloss. They fall into two 

types of coloration, with the ground-colour either reddish-white or 
I pale bluish-green; the former is more common. The markings 

\ consist of bold blotches or sometimes ilbdefined clouds, mixed 

with speckles, spots and dashes of red, reddish-brown, brown, black, 
or purplish-black. These are seldom dense in character and there 
is a tendency for the larger markings to collect towards the broad 
end of the egg. 

The eggs measure about 0.64 by 0.46 inches. 

THE FANT AIL-WARBLER. 

CisTicoLA jUNCinis (Rafinesque), 



DescripHon , — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Summer plumage : 
•—The whole upper plumage including the wings dark blackish-brown, 
the feathers edged with rufous ; rump plain rufous ; a broad eyebrow, 
and the sides of the face, except for the brownish ear-coverts, and 
the whole lower plumage huffy-white ; tail brown with white tips and 
a black subterminal bar, bordered inwardly with rufous. 


In winter plumage the tail is a quarter of an inch longer and 
without the rufous patches above the black ba-r, 
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Iris yellow-brown ; bill fleshy, darker along the top; legs fleshy. 

The tail is rounded and expands into a perfect fan. 

Fkld Identification.--Y\dm^ a minute, streaked black 

and brown bird, with pale under parts, found in thick herbage; 
skulks until disturbed, then has a curious mounting flight in the 
air. ' . ^ 

Dkiributum,~^'Y\\^ jantail-Warbler has an immense range in 
Southern Europe, Africa and Asia, and is divided into several races. 
Only one, however, C. j. cursitans^ is found within our area. It occurs 
throughout practically the whole of India from the North-west 
Frontier Province and Sind, but not Baluchistan, to Assam, Burma, 
Siam, and Yunnan. It occurs here and there in the various hill 
ranges up to about 6000 feet, but is, properly speaking, a plains 
bird. In the main resident, it is also locally migratory. 



Habits^ etc . — The FantaibWarbler is typically a bird of low, thick 
cover in wide open spaces, and it is found therefore in stretches of 
grass land, in patches of reeds and tamarisk thickets, or the raised 
grassy bunds of rice cultivation. In such cover it skulks and is 
very retiring, seldom climbing above the stems, and would not come 
to notice save for its curious habits of flight. When disturbed 
the bird jerks itself high into the air, and after flying some distance 
falls headlong again into cover. During the breeding season the 
male soars in the air in a most erratic fashion, rising and falling in 
jerks but keeping roughly above the area of which the centre is the 
nest site, and towards this he falls very quickly at intervals as if 
intending to settle; just, however, as he nears the ground he shoots 
up into the air again and resumes his soaring jerks. All the time 
he utters a creaking, clicking note which rises to its climax as each 
mrial jerk reaches its highest point, coinciding with it. When 
feeding young the parent approaches the nest in somewhat similar 
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fashion, flying well up in the air though not to the height of the 
male’s display ; as it comes it utters a note which is softer and 
more level in tone than the display song, hut the whole approach 
rather resembles the above display and may easily be mistaken for 
it. The young in the nest when disturbed utter a menacing, 
hissing note. 

The breeding season lasts from April to October, but is 
connected with the rains, the birds never breeding when the 
weather is dry. 

The nest, is built in a tuit of green grass near to the ground, 
and is a very delicate and beautiful afllrir, being composed of 
white cobwebs with a lining of vegetable down, the green blades 
of growing grass being ineorporated in the sides of the vStructure. 
In shape it may be oval with the entrance near the top, a long deep 
purse narrowing towards the top, or a cup with a canopy woven 
over it. 

The clutch varies from three to seven eggs, but five is the 
usual number. 

The eggs are rather short ovals in shape, line and delicate in 
texture with a fair amount of gloss, d’hey are pure white, faintly 
tinged with blue, or even very occasionally a definite pale blue, 
finely spotted and speckled with reddish brown ; there is a tendency 
for these markings to collect into a cap or zone. 

In size the egg averages about 0.59 by 0.46 inches. 

THE RUFO US-FRONTED WR^N- WARBLER. 

Franklinia buchanani (Blyth), 

(Plate vii., Fig. i.) 

Descripfmu — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the wings reddish-browm, brighter on the head ; a mark 
over the eye and the whole lower plumage white, sullied with fulvous 
on the sides of the head and towards the tail; tail brown, ratlier 
long and graduated, all except the central pair of feathers tipped 
with white preceded by a dark spot. 

In winter the tail is half an inch longer. 

Iris reddish-yellow ; bill brown, lower mandible pale fleshy ; legs 
pale fleshy-brown. 

The Wren-Warblers of the genus Fninklima have twelve tail 
feathers, which readily distinguishes them from the genus Prhiia 
with ten tail feathers. 

Field. Identification . — A small, plains bird found in scrubby 
bushes in open arid country; brown above with a reddish crown 
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and whitish below, a long full tail edged with white. Wren- Warblers 
of the genus are fou^ in parties, while those of the 

genus are found usually singly or in pairs. 

.Distribution.— A purely Indian form. It occurs in the plains of 
the whole of the north-west corner of India, scarce and local in 
the North-^vest Frontier Province and Upper Punjab, but common 
through the United Provinces, Sind and Rajputana down to the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan, and Western Bengal and Behar as 
far as Ranchi and ITazaribagh. A purely resident species. 

This quaint little bird avoids damp and well- 
timbered localities, and is, by preference, a bird of semi-desert 
localities. It is in its element in the bare sandy plains of the 
Louver Punjab, Sind, and Rajputana, where the most conspicuous 
vegetation is the wuld caper, whose tight thorny bushes rise in little 
mounds ail over miles of open country. Here this Warbler is 
abundant, and one of the most noticeable birds, living in energetic 
little troops which are always on the move, creeping in and out of 
the bushes and running like mice on the ground at their base. 
It is also addicted to dry, stony hills with low -bush jungle, and 
ventures into the lighter crops such as cotton and mustard. 
During the breeding season its very cheerful little song is a 
marked feature of the plains that it inhabits. 

The breeding season extends from April to vSeptember, and 
probably two broods are reared. . 

The nest is usually an oval domed structure, with the entrance 
near the top at one side. It is built of fine grass stems and tow-like 
vegetable fibres, and the egg cavity is softly lined with vegetable 
down and a felt-like substance formed of dry portions of the her 
bush. A feiv nests are cup-shaped or purse-like and suspended. 
The site chosen is generally very close to the ground, a matter of 
inches, but it may be occasionally 3 or 4 feet above it. It is built 
in bushes, a favourite situation being either a low close caper bush, 
or in a heap of dead thorn loppings overgrown with grass. The 
clutch varies from three to six eggs, but the usual number is five. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, the shell very delicate and 
fine with a fair gloss. The ground-colour is white, slightly tinged 
with greyish or greenish ; it is thickly and finely speckled all over 
with somewhat dingy or purplish-red, and there is a slight tendency 
for the markings to collect towards the broad end. 

The average measurement is 0.62 by 0.48 inches. 
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THE LESSER WHITETHROAT. 

Sylvia curruga (Linnaeus). 

(Plate vii., Fig’. 2.) 

-Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
earthy-brown, the whole top of the head contrasting browmisli-grey ; 
a broad band through the eye dark brown ; wings dark brown, edged 
paler ; tail dark brown, a large portion of the outer feathers white ; 
the whole lower plumage greyish-white. 

Ids yellow-brown ; bill dusky, lp\ver base slaty - horn ; legs 
plumbeous. 

Meld Identificaf ion.-— ^ dirty white below, with a 

darkish cap and a white edge to the tail ; a very quiet, shy bird 
which creeps about in trees and is particularly partial to acacias. 

Lesser Whitethroat is a widely distributed 
breeding species in Europe and Northern Asia, migrating .southwards 
to Ahica and Southern Asia in winter. There are several races, of 
which we are concerned with two. S. c. qffinis differs from, the typical 
European form in having the second primary always shorter than the 
sixth, usually between it and the seventh in length. It breeds in 
Siberia and Manchuria, and is a very abundant winter visitor to the 
plains of India, extending on the south to Ceylon, and on the east 
to Behar and Western Bengal. S, c* differs from S, c.afflnts 

in its smaller size and considerably paler upper parts. It breeds in 
Transcaspia and Eastern Turkestan, and in winter appeals in North- 
western India in the North-west Frontier Province, Punjabj Sind, 
and Rajputana. Both races therefore are to be found on the same 
ground in North-western India, and the identification of some 
individuals is a matter of difficulty. Both races commence to 
arrive about September and leave about April, though affhiis stays 
a little later than 7ninula. The typical race does not occur in 
India. A darker allied species, Hume’s Whitethroat {Sylvia a/tha’a), 
which breeds in Kashmir, is easily confused with these two races. 

HahifSy ek, — Both the races of Lesser Whitethroat that arrive in 
India are very similar in their habits in winter; they spend their 
time creeping about in small bushes and trees looking for insects and 
caterpillars, and are very silent except for an occasional tack note. 
While however, living in any type of country except deep 

forest, prefers trees, and more especially the various species of 
acacia, with whose pollen its head is often stained yellow, mi^ia/a 
is usually found in the low-stunted bushes and scanty tree growth 
of semi-desert country. 

The breeding habits of both races are very similar in their 
respective ranges, where they lay about May and June, The 





THE CHIFFCHAFF 

nests are neat but rather fragile cups of grass and roots, lined 
with horsehair or fine grass stems ; they are built in ljushes 
within a few feet of the ground. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs; these are rather broad 
ovals, creamy-white in colour, rather boldly but sparingly marked 
with sepia-brown and grey. 

Tliey measure about 0.66 by 0.5 inches. 

THE CHIFFCHAFF. 

Phylloscopus coLLYiuTA Vicillot. 

(Plate vii., Fig. 3.) 

Description. — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
brown, faintly tinged with green; a distinct buff line over the 
with a darker line through the eye ; wings and tail dark brown, finely 
edged with olive-yellow; lower plumage buff, darker on the breast 
and flanks;^ wing lining primrose-yellow. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dusky brown ; legs brownish-black. 

Field Identificatioji. — A very small brown Ifird, with pale buff 
under parts and a buff line over the eye, which creeps about in 
trees and in herbage near water, often in small parties, uttering a 
plaintive note. 

Distribution. — The Chiffehaffis very widely distributed throughout 
Europe, Africa and Asia in a number of races. The typical form does 
not occur in our area, but two others are found as winter visitors. 
P. c. sindimius breeds in Ladakh and Central Asia and is a somewhat 
local winter visitor to the North-west Frontier Province, Punjab, 
Sind, United Provinces, and Rajputana, The Siberian Chiffehaff, 
P. c. tristiSi which breeds in Northern Asia, is found from about 
September to the end of April in India, over the whole of 
northern and central plains as far south as Bombay and Orissa, 
often in great numbers. In freshly moulted plumage it can be 
distinguished from P. t\ sindianus by the tinge of green in the 
upper plumage, and from the typical English Chiffehaff by the 
absence of yellow in the lower plumage. 

MabitSy etc. — There are in the Indian Empire about thirty forms 
of the genus Phylloscopus., which includes the well-known English 
Chiffehaff and Willow-Wren. Their distribution is very variable, but 
as flir as India is concerned, it may be stated that none breed 
anywhere in the country except in the Himalayas and on the higher 
ranges of the frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and there is 
no part of India where several forms may not be met with either as 
passage migrants or as winter visitors. Their identification is a, 
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matter of great difRcultyf based on minor points of size and wing 
formnla and slight differences of plumage, which in practically every 
case ring the changes on greens, browns and yellows ; though hi 
the Held this is assisted by slight differences in habits and voice. 

The Siberian Chiffchaff is a -very common winter visitor to 
Northern India wherever trees in leaf or cultivation exist It is 
met with both singly ancl in small parties, which search for insects 
up in the trees, in hedges, or in various crops. It is particularly 
fond of cotton fields, luceiim, tanmrisk, and acacias, and it has a 
cbaraeteristic habit, seldom shared by others of the genus, of hunting 
in reed beds and other vegetation low over water. The call-note is 
a very plaintive tweet Passage migrants in March on their way 
north freely sing a typical song, chiff-chaffs like that so 

well known in England. 

F. c, smdianus breeds in Ladakh from May to July. 

The nest is a large structure of dry grass and bents, domed 
with the entrance at one side; it is profusely lined with feathers on 
a layer of fine vegetable down. * 

The usual clutch consists of lour eggs. They are rather broad 
ovals, very fragile with a slight gloss ; the colour is white, spotted 
with chestnut-red, chiefly towards the broad end. 

The average size is 0.65 by 0,48 inches. 


THE YELLOWHIROWId? WARBLIiR. 

Phvlloscopus inornatus (Blyth). 

Description. — -Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dull olive green, with obscure traces of a pale streak down the crown ; 
a broad buffy-white line over the eye ; sides of the face mottled with 
buffy-white ; wings and tail dark brown edged with greenish, two 
biiffy-white wing bars, the upper rather obscure ; entire lower plumage 
sullied white. 

Iris dark brown; bill dark brown, lower base yellowish; legs 
greyish-brown. 

Field Idmiiji cation. — This is another of the minute green or 
brown birds which hunt for insects in the foliage of trees, and are 
only to be discriminated with much practice and knowledge both in 
the field and in the cabinet. The greenish colour, dirty white below, 
the double wing bar and the call-note tiss-yip are guides to the 
identity of this particular species. 

Distribution. — Breeds throughout a large portion of Siberia and 
Central Asia, migrating southwards in winter. It is divided into two 
races. The typical form (better known to many under its old name 
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P, superctitostfs) breeds in Siberia, migrates through the greater part of 
Asia and winters in Bengal, Assam, Burma, and eastwards to Southern 
China. P, L humii^ differing in the brighter olive green of the upper 
parts, breeds in the Western Himalayas between 7000 and 12,000 
feet, and in Turkestan, Tian-Slian and Afghanistan. Starting at the 
end of August it spreads in winter through India southwards to 
Travancore and eastwards to Western Bengal and Orissa, but 
curiously enough avoids vSind. The return migration takes place 
about April. 

HahitSy etc, — In India the Yellow-browed Warbler is always 
solitary and spends its time in the boughs of trees searching for 
insects and uttering as it goes a note which is best described by the 
syllables ie- 7 ve- 7 it or tiss-yip, rather sibilant and plaintive. In the 
breeding season the only song is a loud, double chirp uttered by the 
male, really ozrly an elaboration of the above note. 

It has a trick of nervously flirting its wings as it feeds and moves 
about the boughs. This species in winter seldom comes down low 
near the ground, nor is it found in bushes by water like the Siberian 
Ghiffchaff. 

The breeding season in the Western Himalayas is in May and 
June. The nest is built on the ground on some sloping bank or 
ravine side, either in open ground or at the edge of forest. It is a 
rather large globular structure, Avith the entrance at one side. The 
materials consist of rather coarse grass, with an inner lining of fine 
grass roots or hair ; feathers are not used. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the usual clutch is four. The 
egg is a broad oval slightly compressed towards one end, fine in 
texture with very little gloss. In colour it is pure white, speckled 
and spotted Avith reddish-broAvn or purple, the markings tending to 
form a cap or zone round the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.56 by 0.44 inches. 

THE GREENISH WILLOW-WREN. 

Phylloscopus nitidus Blyth. 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
bright yeiloAvish - green, the concealed portions of the wings and 
tail dark broAvn ; two pale yellow wing bars, the upper A^ery indistinct, 
and both tending to disappear in Avorn plumage; a broad yellow 
streak above the eye with a darker line beloAv it; loAver plumage 
bright primrose yelloAV. 

Iris dark brown ; bill brown, loAver mandible fleshy ; legs 
greyish-brown. , , . . 
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FieM Identification , — Bright green above, priitirose yellow below, 
with one or two yellow wing bars, and a yellow eye-streak j a quiet, 
undemonstrative species creeping about in the foliage of trees, 

— Breeds from the Baltic Provinces of Russia through 
Central Russia to Siberia and the greater part of Northern and 
Central Asia. It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The typical race breeds in the Caucasus, 
Transcaspia, Bokhara and Persia and winters in India, being found 
throughout the whole country east to Calcutta and south to Ceylon, 
F, 7?. a duller race in plumage, breeds in Russia, Western 

Siberia, Northern Turkestan, and the Himalayas. In winter it moves 
south to India, Ceylon and Assam. In India it is found practically 
throughout the country except in the dry area of the Southern 
Punjab, Sind and Western Rajputana. 

This WillowAV^^^ spends its whole time in the 
whiter in creeping about the foliage of trees collecting insects and 
their larvae and eggs f it is more silent than most of the other common 
species. During the spring and autumn passage it often swarms in 
North-western India, every tree containing one or more individuals. 

In the Plimalayas it breeds from May to July. The nest is a 
large, untidy ball of grass and moss, mixed sometimes with a few 
roots and dead leaves, the cavity being lined with wool and hair. 
The entrance is on one side. It is always placed on steep ground, 
either in the open or amongst scrub and herbage. 

Four eggs are laid, pure white, very fragile and soft in texture 
with practically no gloss. 

They measure about 0.6 by 0.45 inches. 

THE LARGE CROWNED WILLOWAVREN. 

Phylloscopus occiPiTALivS (Blyth). 

(Plate vil, Fig* 4O 

Descfiptum, — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
olive green, the crown of the head darker and with a broad irregular 
streak down the centre ; a well-defined yellowish line above the eye 
aird a dark line through it ; concealed portions of the wings and tail 
dark brown ] two yellowish wing bars, the upper less distijict, and both 
tending to disappear in worn plumage ; lower plumage white suffused 
with pale yellow. 

Iris dark brown; bill brown, lower mandible yelloAv; legs 
greyish-brown. 

F}e/d Identification , — The common breeding Willow- Wren of the 
Western Himalayan stations; green above, white below, with a 
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marked eye-streak and a pale streak on the top of the head ; rather 
bold and noisy in demeanour. 

Distribzitlan —K purely Asiatic Willow-Wren, divided into two 
races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. This 
breeds very commonly in Turkestan, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Hinialaps as far east as Nepal. In the Western Himalayas it breeds 
at elevations between 6500 and 9000 feet, being the common breed- 
ing Willow- Wren of all the hill stations. In winter it migrates 
through the whole of India (except Sind), extending to Travancorc, 
Orissa, Bengal, and Assam. 

liahifs^ This Willow- Wren spends most of its time in trees 
when in the plainSj but in the hills it feeds a good deal in bushes 
where it wanders with the mixed hunting parties of small insectivorous 
birds. Its call-note is a loud sharp iit-wheet or chip-chip^ chip-chip. 
Wlien breeding it has a loud and pleasant song, and at that season 
is much addicted to flirting its wings; then too the males become 
very combative and quarrelsome. 

In the Himalayas the breeding season is in May, June and July. 
The nest is placed in holes, either amongst the roots of trees, in 
banks and walls, or even under the eaves of houses. It varies in 
shape according to the circumstances of the hole, being either a 
well-made domed structure or a mere pad, and is composed chiefly 
of moss ; grass, hair and wool are sometimes added as a lining. 

Four to six eggs are laid ; they are rather elongated o\’als, often 
sharply pointed at the smaller end, flue in texture and pure white 
with a slight gloss. 

They measure about 0.65 by 0.50 inches. 


THE GREY-HEADED FLYCATCHER- WARBLER. 

SEICXiRCUS XANTHOSCHISTOS (HodgSOn). 

Description . — Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head and neck and the upper back pale ashy-brown; a paler 
streak down the centre of the crown and another above the eye ; 
remainder of upper plumage yellowish-green, the concealed portions 
of the wings and tail brown, the two outer pairs of tail feathers white 
on the inner webs; the whole lower plumage bright yellow. 

Iris dark brown ; hill dark brown, lower mandible yellow ; legs 
olive brow3-i ; soles yellow. 

Field Idcntificatum . — Abundant Himalayan form, of the Willow- 
Wren type in appearance ; upper parts grey and green, with pale 
stripes on the head, lower i)arts bright yellow; white outer tail 
feathers conspicuous. Noisy and bold in trees and undergrowth. ' 
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Phtnb'utiim,-^ Himalayan species, extending from the hills of 
the North-west Frontier Province on the west into Assam and the 
Chin Hills in the east. It is divided into eastern and western races 
which meet about Nepal. The eastern race is the typical one, while 
the westeni race, A. .v, alhosuferdUaris^ is considerably paler through- 
out, especially about the head. It breeds as a rule between 3500 
and 6000 feeb and while some birds winter in this zone the majority 
move lower, and numbers of the western race penetrate into the 
plains in portions of the Punjab and United Provinces. 

This pretty little Warbler is a very fiimiliar species 
about the Himalayan hill stations. It is found in all types of wooded 
hills, coming freely also into cultivation and gardens. Except when 
nesting it is purely arboreal and it hunts incessantly for insects through 
the leaves and twigs of trees and bushes, both singly and in the 
mixed hunting parties. Its song is a loud and rather monotonous, 
though not iinpleasing, trill of several notes, which is one of the most 
familiar sounds of the Lower Himalayas. The call-note is a rather 
plaintive or 

The breeding season lasts from March to June in the Western 
Himalayas and from April to August in the east. 

The nest ivS a large, globular-domed stiuicture, with a rather large 
entrance high on one side. It is composed chiefly of moss with 
which are mixed dry leaves and grasses and other miscellaneous 
rubbish. The cavity is thickly lined with hair and wool in the 
western race, and more sparingly with vegetable dohms and roots in 
the eastern race. The nest is usually placed on a grassy bank at 
the foot of a bush and is well concealed and difficult to find unless 
the bird is watched to it. 

Three to five eggs are laid, but the normal clutch consists of four 
eggs. The egg is a moderately broad oval, of fine texture, with a fair 
amount of gloss. The colour is pure white. 

The egg measures about 0,60 by 0.5 inches. 

THE BROWN HILL-WARBLER. 

Suva crinigera Hodgson, 

(Plate vn., Fig* 6.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches including tail of 4 inches. Sexes 
alike. Winter plumage; Upper surface fulvous-brown, streaked 
with black except on the rump ; wings brown, edged with rufous ; 
tail, long and graduated, brown, obsoletely cross-rayed, the feathers 
with indistinct pale tips preceded by a darker spot; lower plumage 
fulvous, slightly flecked with blackish on the throat and breast, and 
whitish on the middle of the abdomen. 
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Slimmer plumage : Upper surface dark brown, the feathers edged 
with olivaceous; lower plumage uniform pale fulvous, the feathers 
of the breast showing their dark bases ; wings and tail as in winter 
except that the tail is shorter. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill, summer black, in winter brown, lower 
mandible fleshy ; legs fleshy-pink. 

Field Men iifi cation . — Northern hill form: a small brown bird, 
paler below and usually streaked above, with a very long graduated 
tail; skulks in grass and bushes, but sits in elevated and exposed 
positions to utter a loud, reeling song. 

Distrilmfion . — The Brown Hill-Warbler has a wide distribution 
in the hills that hound the whole of Continental India, through 
Assam and Burma, reaching on the east as far as China. It is 
divided into several races, of which two concern us. The typical 
race is found from the North-west Frontier Province, along the whole 
of the Himalayas, as far as North-western Assam, at elevations 
from 2500 to 7500 feet and sometimes higher. S. c. striatula^ 
which is much colder and greyer in coloration, is found from plains 
level up to about 3000 feet in the Punjab Salt Range and the hills 
running from the western limit of the typical form along the North- 
western Frontier down to Baluchistan. It is a resident species. 

Habits^ etc , — This hill bird avoids forest and keeps either to 
grass land and the neighbourhood of cultivation, or else to scrub 
jungle on bare stony hill-sides, often in the most barren and 
desolate hills. It is capable of bearing great extremes of 
temperature. It is rather a skulker and spends most of its time 
clambering about like a mouse in the interior of bushes and tangles 
of vegetation, threading its way deftly amongst the stems and 
often descending to the ground. The flight is rather weak and 
jerky, and the bird seldom flies far at a stretch. The long tail 
is an expressive feature, freely jerked in response to the bird’s 
emotions. The bird is, however, best knowm to people through the 
medium of its song, a wheezy, scraping series of notes repeated to 
monotony like the sound of a saw; this song is very commonly 
heard on open hill-sides round the hill stations of the Himalayas, 
and the little bird utters it from the top of a bush or tall plant, or 
from a telegraph wire often high above a nullah. 

The breeding season lasts from May to July, but the majority of 
birds lay in May. 

The nest is a flimsy, oval-domed structure, with the entrance 
towards the top at one side ; it is composed of grass-blades felted 
with grass down, the bottom of the interior being lined with fine 
grass stems. It is built within 4 or 5 feet of the ground, in small 
thorny bushejs, in herbage or in- the grass. 
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The normal clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is in shape 
a regular but somewhat elongated oval with a fair amount of gloss. 
The ground-colour varies fi-om white to pale salmon-pink i the 
markings consist of line speckles, spots and blotches of reddish- 
brown, sometimes scattered over the whole surface but more 
usually tending to collect in a nmrked zone or cap round the 
broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 0.70 by 0.50 inches. 

THE STREAKED WREN-WARBLER. 

Prinia gracilis (Lichtenstein). 

Dcscripiion . — Length 5 inches, half of which is tail. Sexes 
alike. Upper plumage fulvous-brown streaked with dark brown ; 
sides of face mottled brown and white; wings brown edged with 
fulvous ; tail, long and graduated, brown, distinctly cross-rayed, the 
feathers tipped with white preceded by a dark spot; the whole 
lower plumage very pale fulvous. 

Iris yellow; bill black in summer, in winter brown, the low^er 
mandible horny-yellowish; legs ilesliy-wiiite, claws brown. 

This and the following species of the genus Prinia have ten tail 
feathers as opposed to twelve in FranMinia. 

Field Identijication , — A minute bird with a long graduated tail, 
streaked light and dark l^rowai above and pale below ; chiefly found 
in coarse sarpat grass in riverain tracts. A miniature of the Brown 
Hill-Warbler. Distinguished from the other Wren-Warblers by the 
streaks on the upper plumage. 

Distrihutim'i , — This Wren-Warbler has a wide distribution 
through Northern Africa, Palestine, Southern Arabia, Persia 
and Northern India generally. It is divided into several races, of 
which we are concerned with tw^o. F. g, kpida is found in 
Afghanistan, North-\vest Frontier Province, Punjab, Sind, the 
United Provinces, and Rajputana. A rather darker race, P. g, 
sUvensi^ is found in Assam and Eastern Bengal and in the Ganges 
Delta. A strictly resident species. 

Habits^ This, the smallest of the Wren-Warblers of the 
genus Prinia^ is essentially a bird of riverain areas, frequenting the 
low sandy-ground, studded wuth clumps of sarpat grass and thickets 
of tamarisk, which is found in the wude and partly dry beds of the 
great rivers of Northern India. Where similar conditions are 
reproduced along the sides of canals and in the neighbourhood of 
Jheels there also will the bird be found. In such localities it creeps 
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about the stems of the grass and tamarisk, at a height of two or 
three feet from the ground, venturing into the open occasionally to 
fly from clump to clump, no light task to so clumsily-balanced and 
weak a flier. It constantly makes a curious snapj)ing noise with 
dls bill. ■; 

When nesting the cock bird chooses a high stem of grass in the 
vicinity of the nest, and from it untiringly pours out a feeble 
mojiotonoiis song, which betrays the site to those who know his 
habits. 

The breeding season lasts from March to August, and it is 
prol)able that two broods are reared. The nest is a tiny oval- 
domed structure with the entrance hole high on one side ; it is built 
of fine grasses and shreds of grass blades, the inside being softly 
lined with the pappus of grass seeds. It is placed about 2 feet from 
the ground in the centre of the thick clumps of sarpat grass, which 
are usually cut off about 3 feet from the ground for village purposes. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed towards the smaller end, 
and fine in texture with a decided gloss. The ground-colour is 
greyish-, greenish- or pinkish-white, and the markings consist of a 
fine and thickly distributed freckling of brownish-red and purplisiv 
grey, with a tendency to form a cap or zone at the broad end. 

In size it averages about 0.53 by 0.44 inches. 


THE ASHY WREN-WARBLER. 


Prinia sociALi.s Sykes. 


Descriptiofu — Length 5 inches, of which half is tail. Sexes alike. 
Summer plumage : Whole upper plumage dark ashy, sometimes with 
a white line over the eye; lower plumage including sides of face 
pale buff; wings rufous; tail, long and graduated, rufous, the feathers 
tipped with white preceded hy dark spots. 

Winter plumage : Top of head ashy with a rufous tinge ; a short 
white line over the eye ; remainder of upper plumage including 
wings and tail rufous-brown, the tail having the same markings as in 
the summer plumage, but being one inch longer ; lower plumage 
buff, except the chin, throat and central abdomen which are white. 

Iris yellow^- brown; bill black; legs fleshy. 

Field /f/6w/^Vv?//>w.----Throughout India, common in gardens; 
very small with a long tail, rufous brown above whitish below, with 
a marked ashy cap. . 

Disiribntion , — The Ashy Wren-Warbier is one of the commonest 
birds of India and is widely distributed throughout 
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continent from the Outer Himalayas to Ceylon, though it is not 
found in Kashmir, the North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
or Sind. On the east it reaches Eastern Assam. There are twa:) 
races ; the typical one occurs in the south, and in the north it is 
replaced by P. s. siewarti^ which has the under parts more richly 
coloured ; the dividing line between these two races is given roughly 
as vSurat, Khandesli, Nagpur, and the mouth of the Godavari, but 
there is a wade zone about this line in which the hird.s are inter- 
mediate in character. Both forms are strictly sedentary. 

Habits j etc . — This little bird is found both in the hills and the 
plains. But while in the north it is only found up to about 4000 
feet in the hills, in the warmer south it occurs up to about 7000 feet, 
literally swarming in suitable places in the Nilgiris. It is a bird of 
open country, avoiding forest, and preferring cultivation, wliethcr in 
the shape of gardens or arable land. It is perfectly at home in the 
close vicinity of houses and villages, and may equally be found in 
open, rolling grass land. It is very fond of fields of sugar cane. As 
in the case of the Indian Wren-Warbler, this species is compelled 
to move its ground slightly according to the state of the crops in 
which it lives. Its habits are the same as those of that species, 
but it is perhaps more excitable and noisy during the breeding 
season, its very anxiety often betraying the nest which it is anxious 
to preserve from marauders. The call-note is very loud and .sharp, 
and the song is less of a jingle than that of the Indian Wren-Warbler. 

This bird appears often to be double-brooded and nests may be 
found from March till September • but the majority arc undoubtedly 
built with the commencement of the rains in June or July and the 
growth of the bush vegetation in which the little bird delights to 
have his being. 

The nest is very variable and falls into three types. The first 
type largely recalls the nest of the Tailor-bird, sewing entering largely 
into its composition. Either the nest is placed within the orifice 
formed by sewing together the edges of two or three leaves, or else 
it is attached to a single large leaf whose edges are drawn about it, 
and partly enclose it j large soft leaves, such as those of the sunflower, 
fig and bindweed, are preferred for the purpose. The actual nest in 
this type is a deep cup of fine dry grass stems and toots, mixed and 
lined with a few horsehairs, all visible portions of the outside and 
the corners of the cavity between the stitches being plastered and 
stuffed with a rough felting of vegetable cotton and fibre and 
similar materials. The sewing is either a genuine in-and-out stitch 
used to draw the edges of leaves together, or else the mere pushing 
of rough knots of cotton through punctured holes in the leaf. 

The second type of nest is an oval-domed structure of varied 
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shape and size, with the entrance on one side* It is composed of 
fine shreds and stems of grass, fibres and threads, the result being 
a dral>coIoured ball] it is built in thick bushes and occasionally 
is steadied by the vsewing of a leaf or two to the outside. 

The third type of nest is a rough shapeless ball of roots or grass 
thrown together between the stems of a plant and hardly attached to 
them. ' 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs, and occasionally as 
many as six. The eggs are very handsome. They are a rather 
perfect oval with a tendency to vary to a globular shape; there is 
a high gloss. In colour they are a rich brick-red, sometimes paler 
and yellower, sometimes deeper and of a mahogany tint. There 
is occasionally a clouded zone of deeper coloration about the 
broad end. 

They average about 10.04 by 0.47 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN WREN-WARBLER. 

FrINIA INORNATA Sykes. 

(Plate vii., Fig. 5.) 

Descyiptmi , — Length 5 inches, including tail 2 inches. Sexes . 
alike. Summer plumage : Upper plumage dull earthy-brown, the 
wings and tail edged with pale Fulvous ; the tail long, graduated and 
cross-rayed ; dark subterminal spots on the feathers are hardly visible 
except from below. A ring round the eye, and a line above it dull- 
whitish; the whole lower plumage pale buff. 

In winter plumage the wdiole of the upper plumage, wings and 
tail are more rufous in tint, and the tail is an inch longer. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill black in summer, in winter brown with 
the base of the lower mandible fleshy; legs flesh colour. 

Field Ideiitificatioju — A plains bird, common in cultivation ; very 
small, with a long tail ; dark brown above, buff below, appearing rather 
dingy in the field; black beak noticeable in summer. To be 
distinguished from the Ashy Wren-Warbler by its dingier plumage 
and absence of the ashy cap. 

JDistrilmtion . — The Indian Wren-Warbler is found throughout 
the Indian Empire south of the Himalayas, and extends further 
also to the east. It is divided into several races, of which two are 
found in our area. The typical race is found throughout the whole 
of India (though not Baluchistan) from the outer fringe of the 
Himalayas, where it occurs up to about 4000 feet, and Upper 
Assam down to the north of the Nilgiris and Northern Travancore, 
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South of this line it is replaced by P. i, jerdont^ which is darker and 
more richly coloiiredj with the tail markings more clearly defined. 

Habits^ etc . — This quaint little bird ivS one of the commonest of 
Indian resident birds, though from its small size and skulking habits 
it does not attract much attention. It is particularly a Ifird of 
standing crops, sugar-cane, wheat, millet, and the like, and it is 
also partial to long grass; in bushes and other low cover it is 
sometimes found but not so commonly. Bare ground and forest 
are abhorrent to it. Like others of the Wren- Warblers, it is a poor 
flier, its top-heavy labouring flight being almost laiigbalfle. As is 
indicated by the large strong legs, its chief mode of progression is on 
foot, and it spends its life climbing about the stems of the cover 
in which it lives, threading its way about with dexterity ; when 
disturbed in the crops it rapidly progresses from stem to stem, then 
takes to flight over the top of the seed headvS, flies heavily for a yard 
or two, and finally plunges back into the midst of the cover, where 
it again commences to climb and bop rapidly along. As it flies 
it makes a snapping noise almost like the civuikle of an electric spark. 

While in no sense a migrant its dependence on crops for cover, 
necessitates a certain amount of local movement according to season. 
Its skulking habits render it indifferent to the presence of man, and 
it occurs commonly in the vicinity of houses and villages and in 
gardens. The food consists of insects. 

The song of this bird is a familiar sound in the cultivation, 
where it lives. It makes up in vigour for what it lacks in beauty, 
c:onsisting merely of a series of loud jingling wheezy trills, that 
rather suggest the shaking of a hunch of keys. 

The breeding season lasts from March to September. 

The nest is a very elegant; and distinctive structure, glolmlar or a 
long purse-shape, domed, with the entrance high on one side; it is 
semi-transparent, being made of a regular lace-work of fine strips 
torn from the blades of green grass, woven in and out, and anchored 
here and there with similar grass work to the surrounding stems 
and leaves. There is no lining. It is placed from 3 to 6 feet from 
the ground in standing crops or clumps of sarpat grass or thorny 
bushes. 

The eggs, too, are very distinctive and beautiful They are a 
moderately long oval, with a strong shell, fine in texture and highly 
glossy. The ground-colour is pale greenish-blue (or rarely pinkish- 
white) marked boldly with blotches, clouds and fine hair-lines of 
deep chocolate and reddish-brown. 

The egg measures about 0.61 by 0.45 inches. 
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THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 

Oriolus oriolus (Linnajus). 

(^Frojitispiece^ Fig, 3.) 

DescriJ>tion, — Length 9 inches, Hvlale : Rich golden ye How 
except a broad line through the eye, practically the whole of the 
wings and the central portions of the tail, which are blae'k. 

Female : Upper parts yellowish-green ^ wings brown, the feathers 
tipped and edged with gix^enish; tail brownish-black tipp>od with 
yellow; under parts whitish, washed with yellow and streaked 
with dark brown. 

Iris dark crimson ; bill dark pink ; legs dark slate. 

The tail is slightly rounded. 

Field Identification, — Shy and purely arboreal species, concealing 
itself in thick foliaged trees, its presence revealed by the liquid 
whistle wiel-a-%sDO, Male, a glorious golden-yellow, with black wings 
and tail; female greenish with dark wings and tail. In the 
Himalayas it must not be confused with the Grosbeak {Perissospha^, 
which has a black head and heavy conical beak. 

Distribution, — The Golden Oriole is largely spread over Europe, 
Africa and Asia. The typical race just skirts Sind and Baluchistan 
on passage, but within our area we are really concerned witli only one 
form, O, 0, bimdoo, which differs chiefly from the typical race in the 
fact that in the adult male the black of the lores, /.c., the eye stripe, 
extends behind the eye. This form breeds in 'I'urkesian and Gilgit, 
in Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, in the hill areas of Baluchistan, 
throughout Kashmir and the Western and Central Himalayas, and in 
the plains from Rajputana to Western Bengal and south to Cape 
Cojiiorin. : ■ 

In the mountain areas and in the northern part of the plains of 
India the Golden Oriole is merely a summer visitor, moving farther 
south in August and September and returning to its breeding grounds 
in April and May, 

In the Himalayas it is found up to 10,000 feet, tliougli in the 
outer ranges it is scarce over 6000 feet. In the Nilgiris it apparently 
does not occur. 

Habits, t’/r.—With the ripening of the mangoes in Northern India 
in spring the Golden Oriole arrives, and to that circumstance, together 
with the yellows and greens of the two sexe.s that match, the fruit, and 
to their preference for the leafy houghs of that tree, the Golden 
Orioles owe their popular name of Mango-bird. They are strictly 
arboreal, descending neither to undergrowth nor to the ground, and 
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by nature they are very shy and secretive, keeping to the thickest 
portions of the boughs and being better known as diseml)odied voices 
than as birds ; for the loud mellow whistle 

of the pleasantest and most familiar of Indian bird sounds, being heard 
alike in garden and forest, greeting the dawn and saluting the parting- 
day. There is, in addition, a krint but very sweet and plaintive song, 
though from its very faintness it is little known. The flight is strong 
and dipping, though seldom long sustained, as the Ihrd prefers to travel 
from tree to tree. 

The food consists of insects, caterpillars, berries and fruit 

The breeding season ranges from May to August, but the great 
majority of eggs are laid in June and July. 

The nest is built in some large tree, usually at a height of over 
20 feet from the ground. It is a moderately deep cup, suspended 
invariably within a slender fork towards the extremity of one of the 
boughs, and often in a situation where no climber can reach. From 
below it looks like a round ball of grass wedged into the fork, and 
the sitting bird within is completely hidden; but in the hand it 
proves to be a most beautifully woven cup, hung from the fork of 
two twigs and secured to them, much as a prawm net is to its 
wooden framework. The cup is rather deep to prevent the eggs 
rolling out in a high wind. It is composed of fine grass and slender 
.strips of tenacious bark fibres, and the ends of these are wound 
round and round the supporting twigs. Some nests contain no 
extraneous matter, but others have all sorts of odds and ends 
interwoven in the exterior, scraps of newspaper, rags, shavings, 
snake-sloughs, thread, and the like. There is always a neat lining 
of fine grass stems. There is some variation in the thickness and 
size of the nests. 

The clutch consists of two to four eggs. These vary a good 
deal in shape and size, some being pyriform, and others long and 
cylindrical; the texture is fine and wdth a high gloss. In colour 
they are a pure china white; the markings consist of w^ell-defined 
black spots and specks more or less thinly sprinkled over the 
surface of the egg, chiefly at the large end. In some cases the 
spots are pale yellowish - brown or deep reddish-brown, often 
surrounded with a nimbus of the same colour. 

. The eggs measure about i.io by o.So inches. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE. 

Oriolus xanthornUvS (Limiceus). 

DescriptioH , — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike: Bright golden- 
yellow except the following parts which arc black, the head, chin 
and throat, the greater portion of the wings, the shafts of the tail 
feathers and a patcli on the tail formed by the ends of the two 
(or three) central pairs of tail feathers. 

Iris crimson \ bill deep pink ; legs plumbeous. 

Field Identification, — Arboreal ; abundant in well-wooded plains. 
A bright golden bird with black head, wings and tail, which is very 
active and noisy in the trees. 

Distrilmtion , — ^The Black-headed Oriole extends through the 
greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma eastwards to Combodia 
and Siam. It is divided into three races, of which we are concerned 
with one. The typical race is found in India, Assam and Burma, 
In India it is found along the Himalayas from Kangra to Bhutan 
at elevations below 4500 feet. It is also found through the whole 
of the Indian Peninsula, south of the Himalayas and east of a line 
from the Central Punjab about Amritsar through Eastern Rajputana 
to Mount A boo and thence to Baroda and Kathiawar. On the ^vestern 
edge of its range it is rare. A permanent resident. 

HaUfs^ etc , — This Oriole is a common bird in foirly well-timbered 
but open country, being specially partial to groves, avenues and gardens. 
It is an arboreal species, though occasionally it descends to the ground 
to capture insects, on which it feeds freely, though its chief food must 
be considered the fruits of the various species of wild figs. It is 
found solitary or in pairs, though the family parties keep together 
for a short time after the young are fledged. 

These Orioles are very active creatures, full of the joy of life, and 
they delight to indulge in aerial games, following each other from tree 
to tree, darting through the foliage with their bright plumage flashing 
in the sun. They have a range of melodious notes, freely uttered on 
such occasions, and the pairs call to each other incessantly 
answered by tuliule or tehee. In addition to their varied range of 
melodious calls they sometimes utter harsh cawing notes, and the 
newly-fledged young have a churring cry rather like that of a young 
Starling. 

The breeding season lasts from April to the end of August. The 
nest is a deep cup, carefully suspended between two twigs, and is 
composed chiefly of towdike vegetable fibres, thin slips of bark and 
similar materials ; externally it is decorated with scraps of lichen and 
bark, and there is a lining of fine grass or fine twigs of tamarisk. , It 
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is suspended near the end of a bough a’t heights of 20 to 35 feet 
above the ground. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to four are 
found. The egg is a somewhat elongated oval, fine in texture and 
moderately glossy. The ground-colour varies from creamy or 
pinkish -white to pale salmon colour. The markings consist of 
spots and streaks of dark brown and inky purple, sparingly 
distributed, and generally towards the broad end ^ some of the 
spots are suiTOunded by a reddish-pink cloud. 

The average size of the egg is about 1.14 by 0.82 inches. 

THE ROSY PASTOR. 

Pastor roseus (Linn^us). 

-Length 9 inches. Sexes alike, except that tlie 
female is duller and with a shorter crest. The whole head, long 
bushy crest, throat, upper breast, wings, and tail glossy black, the 
feathers lightly tippecl with b thighs, a patch on each Hank and 
under the tail black tipped with white] remainder of the plumage 
rose colour. 

Iris brown ; bill pink with the basal half of the lower mandible 
black ] legs pink, 

.Me/d IdenfificatmL — A handsome crested bird, rose-pink with 
black head, wings and tail ; found in flocks whicli behave like and 
in the distance look like flocks of Common Starlings ] very abundant ; 
the flocks feed on the ground and perch in trees. 

DislrUmtion. — The Rosy Pastor breeds through a wide area in 
South-eastern Europe, occasionally as for west as Italy and Hungary ; 
and in Asia from Asia Minor to Turkestan. It winters in India, and 
wanders also irregularly through the greater part of Europe. In 
India it is found as a winter visitor through the whole of the plains 
to as far east as Manbhoom in Western Bengal, being especially 
abundant in the north-west. It arrives early in July and leaves about 
May, being absent as a species therefore for a very short time, 
though doubtless the latest birds to depart are far from being the 
earliest to return. 

Habits^ etc . — The Rosy Pastor greatly resembles the Common 
Starling in its habits while in winter quarters in India. It collects in 
flocks which feed on fruit and berries, grubs, insects, grasshoppers, 
and locusts (being particularly useful in the destruction of the last) 
in every type of open country, though cultivation and grassy lands 
are chiefly preferred. These flocks associate with the flocks of 
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Common Starlings and Mynahs, roosting and feeding in company 
witli them, though as a rule the three species do not join into a 
common flock ; atid these flocks may be seen flighting between the 
roosting places and feeding grounds in the morning and evening very 
regularly. When light and distance do not allow of the distinguishing 
of colour it is impossible to recognise apart the flocks of Starlings 
and Pastors, the build, size and flight of the two species being 
identical Pastors feed largely on the ground, and when a field of 
grass is being irrigated a pink and black cloud of these birds will 
generally be seen in pursuit of the floodeclout insect life, quarrelling 
and chattering and jumping into the air as they move along. 



Fig, 21.— Rosy Pastor. Qi nixt. size.) 


On their first arrival numbers of the birds are in the brown 
juvenile plumage, and at ail seasons the flocks contain not fully adult 
birds, ’whose plumage is sullied and dull in tint 

From March onwards the birds are affected by the approach of 
the breeding season (as the state of their internal organs testifies), 
and the flocks spend much of their time in tall trees, enjoying the 
sun and singing a typical Starling song, a jumble of discordant 
grating noises mixed with some melodious warbling notes. At this 
season they become very fat in preparation for migrating and are 
eagerly pursued by native sportsmen, wdiose aim is to secure as many 
as possible with a single shot 

The breeding season in Europe and Asia is in May and June. 
The birds breed in huge colonies on rocky ground or in old ruins, 
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wherever they can find a sufficiency of holes in which to place the 
untidy masses of grass, twigs and straw which fonn the nests; the 
egg cavity is lined with roots and feathers. Such breeding colonies 
move above in the most capricious manner, occupying a suitable 
locality one year and abandoning it the next, their movements being 
pro]>a!dy dependent on the food-supply. 

The clutch consists usually of five or six eggs. These are very 
pale Ifiuish-wliite, unmarked, similar to but paler and more glossy 
timn those of the Common Starling. In vshape they are rather 
pointed ovals, hard in texture with minute pores. 

They measure about x,io by o,8o inches. 


THE STARLING. 

Sturnus vulgaris Linn^us. 

(Plate V., Fig. 3*) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike, except that the 
female is generally duller and more spotted. Winter plumage: 
black, the feathers lightly tipped with buff ; wings and tail bro\Yn, 
edged with velvety black. The whole plumage is irridescent, with a 
high gloss of red, purple, green and blue. The feathers of the 
head, neck and breast are developed into hackles. In summer the 
buff tips wear off, leaving the plumage more completely black. 

Iris, male dark brown, female pale yellow; bill brown base of 
lower mandible steely or yellowish-horn, in breeding plumage lemon- 
yellow^; legs reddish-brown, claws darker. 

Field Identification, — Gregarious, and collecting in large flocks in 
winter, wdiich feed on the ground in cultivation and perch in trees. 
A glossy black bird, looking rather as if oiled, and more or less 
spotted finely wuth buff. 

Distribution , — The Starling is a bird of very wide distribution in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the typical race being one of the best 
known of English birds. It is divided into a number of closely 
allied forms, whose differences lie in the distribution of the colours 
of the brilliant gloss which gives the bird a curious greasy-looking 
appearance. The distinctions are small, but must be recognivsed as 
they are correlated with distinct breeding areas. The wmiter ranges 
of Rc\'eral forms, how^ever, overlap, with the result, as the birds are 
highly gregarious, that several forms may then often be found in one 
flock, a fact which causes the uninitiated to believe that the 
differences exhibited by diflerent specimens are purely due to 
individual variation. 
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The identification of Starlings is normally a matter for the 
expert, and many intermediate specimens occur which cannot be 
definitely attributed to any particular form ; while no two authorities 
agree on the number of forms to be recognised. But for general 
purposes the majority of Starlings met with in India belong to four 
races. They may be distinguished as fallows (the colours refer to 
the gloss j the wing is measured in millimetres closed from the 
bend of the shoulder to the tip of the feathers) : 

S, ZK minor, — Small form, wing no- 18 mm,; head, throat and 
ear coverts green ; mantle and rump reddish-purple. 

S, ZK hnmii, — Medium form, wing 119-25 mm,; head deep 
purplish-hlue ; reddish-purple on the throat, chin and hind neck ; 
ear coverts deep metallic green; mantle coppery-red to bronze; 
rump bronze-green. 

S, V, poHaratskii, — Large form, wing 124-35 head, throat 

and ear coverts purple ; mantle and rump green. 

S, V, porphyronotus, — Large form, wing 125-37 mm.; head and 
throat green, ear coverts more or less purple; mantle and rump 
red-purple. 

S, V. minor is a local and resident form in Sind. S, v, himii is 
the breeding bird of the Valley of Kashmir ; in winter it appears in 
the bordering districts of the Punjab. S, z), porphyr (motifs breeds at 
Yarkand and neighbouring areas, and in winter visits Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, and the United Provinces, S, v, poltaratskii 
breeds in Siberia, and in winter extends through the plains of India 
from the north-west to Bengal and south to Baroda, being the 
commonest of the Indian Starlings, 

In the plains of India these Starlings may be looked for from 
October to March, but occasional parties occur a little earlier and 
later. ■■■■■ 

Habits^ etc, — Apart from the hict that the little Sind Starling 
may be recognised by its smaller size, and both it and S. v. humii 
can be recognised by inference on their breeding grounds, it is quite 
impossible to distinguish the various forms of Starling in India in 
winter until they have been shot. They are highly gregarious, and 
collect into common flocks which feed in cultivation on the open 
plains, sometimes also in company with Mynahs and Rosy Pastors, 
The chief characteristic of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the 
ground, digging their bills into the crevices of the soil and extracting 
the various harmful grubs and insects on which they feed ; and all 
the time the flock advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping 
but with a quick purposeful step, the birds in the . rear frequently 
flying over to settle in front of the leaders. Fruit, berries and grain 
are also eaten. 
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When disturbed the hock flies up and settles on the tops of 
trees, where, if no danger threatens, the birds at once commence to 
warble in the sunlight and preen their feathers, soon flying down 
again to continue their progress on the ground. The flight is swift 
and strong, short, sharp beats of the wings alternating with periods 
of gliding, the flocks flying in close order as if drilled, the mass 
wheeling and turning with remarkable precision. Some of the 
flocks are very large and by their flight and density can be identifled 
from a considerable distance. 

The breeding season of AS*, in Kashmir is in April and 

May. The males then indulge in the peculiar wheezy, squeaky 
song, sitting on a roof or top of a tree in an exposed position, 
flirting the wings uneasily at intervals as they sing. 

The Starling builds in holes of trees (particularly affecting 
pollarded willows), in river banks and in buildings, constructing a 
loose nest of grass and grass roots with a few feathers. The clutch 
consists of five or six eggs. These are somewhat elongated in 
shape, a good deal compressed towards the short end. The shells 
are strong and glossy, with the surface a good deal pitted. In 
colour they are a very uniform pale sea-green ish-bliie. 

The average measurement is 1,13 by 0.83 inches. 

THE GREY-HEADED MYNAH. 

Sturnia malararica (Gmelin). 

Description . — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage dark grey, the feathers of the head and neck long and 
pointed with whitish shafts giving a hoary appearance ; wing blackish, 
all but the flight feathers, which are merely so tipped, edged with 
silvery-grey \ tail blackish tipped broadly with ferruginous, the central 
pair of feathers silvery-grey; entire lower plumage rufous, palest 
towards the chin and throat which are streaked with whitish-gi*ey and 
deepest towards the tail. 

Iris light blue ; bill blue at base, green in the middle, and yellow 
at the tip ; legs ]3rownish“yellow. 

Field Identification . — A rather silvery-looking bird with finely- 
hac.kled head and neck, rufous under parts, and dark wings and 
tail. In chattering flocks on the tops of trees. 

Distrilmtion . — A widely-distributed species in the plains of India, 
extending eastwards to Siam, the Malay Peninsula and the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal. It is divided into several races, of which we are 
concerned with two. The typical form is fouiid east of a line drawn 
approximately from Mount Aboo and Dehra Dun, ascending the 
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Himalayas to a height of about 5000 feet. S. m, hlyihii^ \Yhicli has 
tile whole head white, is found throughout Southern India, approxi- 
mately UvS far north as Mount Aboo. This species appears to be 
locally migratory, but there is not much information on the point. 

Ilahiis^ etc , — This little Mynah is more purely arboreal than most 
species of Mynah and Starling, and is found in flocks which frequent 
the tops of trees and are rather noisy with a chattering note. It has 
also quite a pleasant song. It feeds on insects and the juices of 
flowers and on wild fruits such, as the fig of the peepul tree. At 
times, however, the flocks descend and feed on the ground. 

The lireeding season lasts from April to June. 

The nest is built in a hole of a tree, either dead or living, at any 
height iTom 20 to 50 feet from the ground, and there is rather a 
preference for trees growing in open patches cleared in the midst of 
forest. Natural hollows and old barbel's nest holes are used, but in 
some instances the birds enlarge holes for themselves by pecking 
away decayed wood round an existing small hole. The nest is a 
small pad of grass or green leaves. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

Tire egg is a, moderately elongated oval, rather pointed towards 
the small end. The shell is fine and delicate with a distinct gloss. 
In colour it is a very delicate pale sea-green without markings. 

The average size is about 0.95 by 0.70 inches. 

THE BRAHMINY MYNAH. 

Temenuchus i\-vgo;darum (Gmelin). 

(Plate V., Fig, 5.) 

Description , — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head, 
including a long bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole 
of the neck and the entire lower plumage rich, buff, except the thighs 
and a patch under the tail which are white ; the feathers of the neck, 
throat and breast are elongated into hackles. The remainder of the 
upper plumage grey except the outer flight feathers which are black ; 
tail rounded, brown, all but the central pair of feathers broadly tipped 
with white. 

Iris greenish-white ; bill blue at the base, greenish in the middle, 
yellow at the tip; legs bright yellow. 

Field Idcntijication , — Common plains species. A rather small, 
sprightly bird, grey above, warm buff lielow, with the top of the head 
black and crested; the rounded tail is conspicuously edged with 
white in flight. 

Distribution. — This is a familiar bird throughout India and 
Ceylon, extending on the west to the Central Punjab and on the 
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6ast to the longitude of Calcutta, It is locally common everyw^^ 
except in the more arid and barren portions of the Punjabj Sind 
and North-west Frontier Province, and in the more Iiiunid and over- 
grown localities of Lower Bengal. In the Outer Himalayas it extends 
ordinarily as a summer visitor up to 4500 feet, but in Gilgit and 
Chitral it is common even to higher elevations. In the main a 
resident species, but also locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — llie Brahminy Mynah is partial to open, well- 
cultivated localities with plenty of trees, and is tame and tamiiiar in 
its habits, neither avoiding nor seeking the neighbourhood of man, 
but rather being indifferent to his existence. It feeds for the most 
part on the ground, often in company with other species of Mynahs 
and Starlings, retiring when sated to the trees in which it normally 
lives. It is found singly, in pairs and in small parties. It is quite a 
good songster, -with a pleasant warbling song and makes a charming 
pet ; it is also a good mimic, learning the songs of other Ijirds with 
ease. 

Under the name of ‘^Pawi’’ or ‘‘Papaya’' it is familiar to Indians 
and comes a good deal into their folk-lore. 

The breeding season lasts from May to August hut iti Upper India 
the majority of eggs are laid in June. 

The nest is placed in holes in trees at heights of from 15 to 30 
feet above the ground, and also in Southern India in holes in the 
roofs of buildings. The cavity is roughly lined with feathers and dry 
grass, or dead leaves and similar soft materials. Nest boxes affixed 
to trees are much favoured by this species. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs. 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, fine and hard in texture, and 
rather glossy 3 in colour it varies from very pale bluish-white to pale 
blue or greenish-blue. There are no markings. 

In size the eggs average about 0.97 by 0,75 inches. 

THE COMMON MYNAH. 

Acridotheres tristis (Linnceus), 

(Introduction, p. xxiv.) 

DescripmL — Length 19 inches. Sexes alike. Whole iiead, 
neck, and upper breast black; remainder of body plumage rich 
vinous-brown, darker above and paling into whitish on the lower 
abdomen. Outer flight feathers dark brown, with a large white patch 
at their base ; tail strongly rounded, blackish, all but the central pair 
of feathers broadly tipped with white. 

Iris reddish-brown^ flecked with white; bill and a fleshy wattle 
below and behind the eye bright yellow ; legs yellow, daws horny. 
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FieM Identification . — One of the most general and abundant birds 
of India ; to be seen walking about in pairs on the ground everywhere 
in the plains. Rich vinous-brown in colour, with a conspicuous 
yellow face wattle; in flight the rounded white-edged tail and a largo 
white patch in the wings are conspicuous. 

Disinhiiion. — The whole of the Indian Empire except Northern 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and Tenasserim, south of MerguL A darker 
form found in Ceylon is separated under the name of J, 4 
melanosternus. It occurs in the Himalayas up to Sooo feet and is 
a strictly resident specievS. 

Of late years this species has been introduced into South Africa, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, and other countries, but not with happy 
results, as it has proved destructive to more interesting indigenous 
species. 

HaditSy The Mynah shares with the House Crow tire dis- 
tinction of being the commonest and best-known bird in India, being 
found wherever man is foimd, in populous city or in lonely jungle 
village. But the House Cro>v, with all his lias an uneasy 

conscience and is ever in expectation of the moment when his sins 
will find him out. The Mynah, on the other hand, has no suc'h 
feelings,- He is always perky and self-confident, secure in his 
occupation of some particular beat and ready to Avage Avar oji all 
Avho dispute it Avitli him ; and the appearance of a snake, mongoose 
or bird of prey is sufficient to collect all the. Mynahs of the neighbour- 
hood whose harsh scolding reveals the presence of the intruder and 
is always Avorth inA-^estigation ; many a dangerous snake has lost his 
life through the information given to man Ijy the Mynahs, 

Normally these birds live in pairs and there is a very obvious 
affection between them. They feed together on the ground, striding 
along Avith rapid determined paces, stopping occasionally to preen each 
other’s feathers or to indulge in a few quaint remarks or gesticulations 
expressive of extreme self-satisfaction. The voice is a strange 
mixture of harsh gurglings and liquid notes, keetry -he/cj-/cee/iyy 
c/i?drr - cJmrr, kok - kok - kok, and tlie last notes are invariably 
accompanied by a quaint, stiff bobl^ing of the head, generally clOvSe 
in front of the mate. If disturbed Avhen feeding on the groiuAd 
the birds rise with a querulous note of alarm. 

Several often collect into small parties, and at the roost these 
parties collect into large flocks which sleep in groves of trees after 
the most noisy and quvarrelsome proceedings as they take up their 
places for the night. At intervals during darkness short bursts 
of chattering are to be heard. Such favourite roosting places are 
shared with House Crows and Green Parakeets. 

The Mynah is very omnivorous in its tastes ; I have known them . 
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cany away the carcasses of small birds that I had skinned ; house 
scraps, fruit, grain, earthworms, insects of all kinds, grasshoppers, 
crii'kets, caterpillars, and grubs are all eagerly devoured. Flocks 
of grazing cattle and the various agriciilturai operations are invariably 
attended ly a pair of these birds ; and their services in the destruction 
of locusts and grasshoppers must be very valuable to the Zamindar. 

The normal breeding season lasts from June to August, and the 
nests being usually in a very hot position the birds leave much of 
the incubation of the eggs to the temperature of the air. They 
themselves feel the heat a good deal and may constantly be seen 
walking al)Out, with their beaks gaping. 

The nest is built in roofs of houses, and in holes in walls, trees 
and wells ; and the birds readily adopt nest boxes or chatties which 
may be hung up for their use. Occasionally the old nest of a kite 
or crow or squirrel is adopted and relincd, and instances are on 
record of their luiilding nests in a creeper or on the bough of a 
tree. 

The nest is a shapeless and often large mass of miscellaneous 
material, straw, feathers, fii'ie twigs, bits of cotton, strips of rag, pieces 
of rope and string, soakers sloughs, and the like. 

Three to six eggs are laid, but the normal clutclr consists of 
four or live. They are rather long, oval, pear-shaped eggs, hard and 
glossy in texture, varying in colour from pale l)luc to pure sky-blue 
or greenish-blue, without markings. The small black spots that are 
sometimes found on these eggs are the work of parasites. 

They measure al)out 1.20 by 0.86 inches. 

THE BANK MYNAH. 

Acriuotherks GiNGiNiANUS (Latham). 

Descriptmu — Length g inches. Sexes alike. The top and aides 
of the head black; the whole body plumage slaty-grey except the 
centre of the abdomen which is pinkish-buff; \ving black, a patch of 
pinkish-buff at the base of the outer flight feathers; tail strongly 
rounded, black tipped with buff. 

Iris deep maroon-red ; bill gamboge ; a naked wattle Ijeneath and 
behind the eye brick-red ; legs yellow. 

Field Identiji cation. — Plains of Northern India ; gregarious ; 
strongly resembles the Common Mynah in demeanour and general 
effect, but the wattle is red instead of yellow, the body plumage 
slaty-grey instead of vinous-brown, and the wing patch and tips of 
the tail feathers pinkish-buff instead of white* 
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Distrilmtian . — A purely Indian species, found throughout the 
whole of the northern half of India from the Himalayas to the 
Nerbndda and Mahandi Rivers, and from the North-west Frontier 
Province and Sind to Eastern Bengal Normally a plains species it 
ascends the Outer Himalaj^as locally, venturing into the sheltered 
valleys. A resident species, but wandering locally in obedience to 
the food-supply. 

HaMts, etc . — The Bank Mynah is often found in company with 
the Common Mynah and is very similar to it in habits, but differs 
in one or two important particulars. Although sometimes found 
in crowded market places, scavenging on the ground amongst cattle 
and people, or wandering about Imsy station platforms, it is more 
a bird of cultivation and the open country-side, and is in particular 
addicted to the neighbourhood of water, feeding about the banks of 
rivers, in old water-logged brick-kilns and borrow-pits, It is also 
much more social in its habits, not merely flying, feeding and 
roosting in flocks, but also breeding in very definite colonies 
with a breeding economy quite different to that of the common 
vSpecies. 

The lireeding season lasts from the middle of April to the middle 
of July, but most eggs will be found in May, 

It builds almost exclusively in earthen banks and cliffs, in holes 
which it excavates for itself, always in the vicinity of water and 
generally over running water. A few small colonies also breed 
below the surface of the ground in the sides of wells in holes in 
the brickwork or in tunnels driven into the sandy soil. The nest 
chamber is situated at the end of a tunnel some three inches in 
diameter and anything up to seven feet in length, and these, tunnels 
usually twist about in all directions and also communicate with 
each other, so that a large colony may be a regular warren. 
In the nest chamber a loose nest of feathers, roots and 
grass is constructed, and it also often contains pieces, of snake’s 
slough. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but five are often laid. 

The eggs are short and broad ovals, hard in texture with a high 
gloss. They are unmarked, of various shades of very pale sky-blue or 
greenish-blue, generally slightly darker in tint than the eggs of the 
Common Mynah. 

In size they average about r.05 by 0.82 inches. 
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THE JUNGLE MYNAH, 

Ethiopsar FUSGUS (Wagier), 

Description . — Length 9 incbes, Sexes alike, Top and sides of 
the head black ; remainder of upper pliiinage ruddy cinerous-bro^ui ; 
wings black with a large white patch at the base of the outer fl^ht 
feathers; tail broadly rounded, the feathers tipped Avith white; lower 
plumage dark ashy-bimm, whitish^^^^ 

Iris bright yellorv or blue ; bill basal half bluish-black, remainder 
orange-yellow; legs orange-yellow. 

There is a curious erect tuft of feathers above the nostrils. 



Fig. 22.— Head of Jungle Mynuli, nat. size.) 


Field Identification , — A shy forest Mynah, chiefly found in hill 
ranges; to be recognised from the Common and Bank Mynahs by 
the darker plumage, the absence of a bare face wattle and by tlie tuft 
of erect feathers above the nostrils. 

Distribution, — The Jungle Mynah is widely spread in the 
Plimalayas, in portions of India and through Assam and Burma to 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It is divided into three races, but 
we are only concerned with the typical form. This breeds through- 
out the Himalayas from Plazara on the west from the foot-hills up to 
about 7000 feet. It avoids the open cultivated plains of Upper 
Central and Western India, but breeds in Lower Bengal, in the 
Nilgiris, and all the Avooded ranges and hilly country of the Peninsula. 
Though abundant in many localities it is rather a local species. A 
resident bird in the main, but also a local migrant. 

HahitSy etc , — As its name denotes, this Mynah is properly a bird 
of the forest, though it often associates with the Common Mynah, 
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and frequents the neighbourhood of houses. Except when actually 
paired for breedings it is found in parties and flocks that feed mostly 
on the ground, taking to the trees when disturbed. In flight, habits, 
gait, and behaviour it greatly resembles the Common Mynah, except 
that it is neither so bold nor such a scavenger, and it is probably 
mistaken by most people for that species. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July, but most eggs will 
be found in April. 

The vast majority of the nests of this species are built in holes 
in trees, generally in large trees at a considerable height from the 
ground ; but nests may be found in holes in other situations, in walls 
and ruins, in chimneys, and in the thatch of old houses. The nest is 
merely a lining to the hole selected, and varies in size and materials, 
being a collection of fine twigs, dry grass, feathers, moss, wool, and 
the like. 

There is a distinct tendency for the birds to nest in colonies. 

The clutch varies from three to four eggs, but the majority of 
nests contain five eggs. 

The egg is in shape rather a long ova), usually somewhat pointed 
towards the small end ; the texture is hard and glossy. It varies in 
colour from that of skim milk to pale blue or greenish-blue, and there 
are no markings. 

The average measurement is about 1,20 by 0.S3 inches. 
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Stxjrnofastor capensis (Linnseus). 

Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. The entire head 
and neck black, except for an elongated white patch from the base 
of the beak through the eye backwards ; upper plumage, wings and 
tail black or blackish-brown, except for the lower rump and a broad 
line along the shoulders white; remainder of lower plumage pale 
vinaceo US-grey, 

Iris yellowish-white, eyelids and a bare patch in front of the eye 
orange; bill basal half deep orange, remainder white; legs yellowish- 
white, claws horny, 

Identijicaiion , — Common plains species in cultivation. A 
conspicuously pied black and white bird found in parties feeding 011 
the ground aiid flying up into a tree when disturbed; an obvious 
Mynah in habits and bearing. 

Disfrilmtion , — The Pied Mynah is common and widely distributed 
in India and the Burmese countries to Java, being divided into several 
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races, of which two are found within our area. The typical race is 
found in Eastern Bengal and Assam. A pale bird, AV a dckrmyh 
found in Gontinental India east of a line through Ludhiana, Hissar 
and ITyderabad, extending down to Hyderabad in the Deccan and 
eastwards to Western Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It is a resident 
species, though there are signs of small local migrations. 

B'abits, etc . — The Pied Mynah differs from the Common Mynah 
in the fact that it is a bird of open cultivation, never entering in or 
perching on houses, though it may frequently be found in gardens. 
Wherever found it is common, living generally in small parties that 
spend their time hunting over grass land where their pied plumage 
renders them conspicuous. Like the Common Mynah, this species 
is a frequent attendant on cattle, and on the grazing grounds of the 

Northern Circars vast flocks 
0 f several hundreds collect 
together. 

In diet it is undoubtedly 
chiefly insectivorous, catching 
grasshoppers, crickets, and 
beetles on the ground, and 
extracting caterpillars, ants, 
worms, and other insects 
from amongst the roots of 
grass. But it feeds, too, On 
fruits and berries, being very 
partial to the fruits : of the 
genus and it also does 
a certain amount of damage 
to crops. Like the Common 
Mynahs, and indeed often in company with them, the Pied Mynahs 
roost in huge vociferous mobs in groves of trees. 

The breeding season lasts from IMay to Augmst, but the majority 
of eggs are laid in June and July. 

This species builds in trees, generally out in open fields, at 
heights of lo to 30 feet from the ground; sometimes the nests 
are in colonies, numbers being placed in one large tree. The 
nest is a large clumsy lump of material, variable in shape, but 
usually domed, depending for safety not on concealment but on 
its position in the midst of thorns or towards the extremity of a 
bough ; it is built of straw, grass and twigs, and roots and rags, the 
last often trailing in streamers below the nest. The egg cavity is 
thickly lined with feathers. Very rarely the nest is placed in a 
hole in a tree. 

The eggs are four to six in number, but most clutches consist of 
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five eggs. They are moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed 
towards the small end, and there is a high gloss. In colour they 
vary from a delicate bluish-white to a pure though somewhat pale 
sky-blue, the blue being often tinged with green. There are no 
markings. 

They measure about i.io by 0.82 inches. 


THE BAYA WEAVER-BIRD. 

Ploceus PHiLiPPiNUS (Liiinasus). 

(Plate viii., Fig. 2.) 

Length 6 inches. Male in breeding plumage ; A 
mask, including the sides of the head, chin and throat dark blackish- 
brown; remainder of the head and the breast bright yellow; upper 
plumage brownish-black, the feathers broadly margined with bright 
yellow; rump and remainder of lower plumage fulvous; wings and 
tail dark brown, edged with fulvous. 

Male in winter plumage, and female : The whole upper, plumage 
is fulvous, .streaked with blackish-brown, the streaks dying away on 
the rump; wings and tail dark brown edged with fulvous ; a clear 
fulvous line ove 3 ^ tbe eye; remainder of plumage clear fulvous, 
darker on the sides of the head, breast and flanks. 

Iris brow-n; bill yellowish-horn, becoming in the breeding male 
dark horny-brown, yello\Yish about the base; legs flesh colour. 

Bill rather heavy and conical. 

NcM Abundant plains bird, found in flocks ; 

majority az*e fulvous birds streaked heavily with blackish on the 
upper parts, but males in the breeding season have a conspicuous 
dark brown mask emphasised by surrounding yellow ; yellow on the 
breast distinguishes this from other species of breeding Weavers. 
Will usually be noticed in connection with long w^oven grass 
nests hanging in colonies from boughs of trees. 

Disirihdmi , — Tliis Weaver is found almost throughout India, 
Ceylon, and Burma, extending eastwards to Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra. It is divided into several races. 

The typical race is found throughout Ceylon and the greater 
part of India, extending in the northwvest to about the line of the 
Sutlej. In the Lower Plimalayas about Naini Tal it is replaced by 
F. p. megarhynclius^ and in the Eastern sub-Himalayas and Bengal 
by P. p, passerimis^ though some authorities prefer to regard these 
as distinct species. They differ in the extent of yellow on the 
throat and breast. While largely a resident this Weaver is also 
locally migratory. - ' 
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Habits^ etc .^ — As in the case of the Tailor-bird, our common Indian 
Weaver-bird is known by its nest to thousands who would never 
recognise the owner thereof. Out of colour the parties of Weavers 
would pass for most people as parties of Sparrows, and never be given 
a second thought, but when the male dons his yellow breeding plumage 
and dark mask he is a handsome bird and easily recognised. This 
species avoids heavy forest, and is really a bird of open cultivation 
where babool trees and palms stand in the midst of grass lands and 
arable fields, damp and ’^velhwatered localities being rather preferred. 
It feeds on seeds of various kinds, and does a good deal of damage in 
certain crops, though, like the Sparrow, it largely compensates for this 
by the caterpillars, grasshoppers, and various insects on which the 
young are fed, A colony of Weaver’s nests is one of the most 
familiar and typical of Indian country scenes. The nests are long, 
graceful structures of woven grass, retort shaped, with the mouth 
of the retort pointing downwards to the ground. These nests hang 
in gi*oups of ten or a dozen on a tree, suspended by short plaited 
I'Opes from the ends of the outer boughs, or in vacant spaces in the 
centre of the tree, aiad the soft greens and browns of the nests, the 
rounded swelling lines of their construction, contrasting with the 
hard yet feathery foliage of an acacia, form a picture of nature 
hard to beat. Large colonies may consist of fifty to a hundred 
nests, occupying several adjacent trees; while many colonies are 
built in lofty palm trees, hanging like tassels from the crown of 
leaves. 

The nests are built of strips of sarpat grass, plaintain leaf, coir, 
jowar leaf or coco-nut fronds. These strips the bird prepares for 
itself by cutting a notch in the side of a blade of gruvss and tearing 
off the strip above it, a foot or two long. They are cut when green, 
and new nests may be recognised from old by their colour, and the 
same difference of colour betrays old nests wdiich have been repaired 
and used again. 

The construction of the nest has often been described ; both male 
and female w^ork together. When a suitable twig has been selected 
the birds first of all affix to it a woven solid rope up to a foot in 
length ; the end of this is then expanded, and a strong transverse loop 
is formed beneath it rather to one side. Hitherto both birds have 
worked equally, both preparing and fetching istrips of grass and weaving 
them into position. Now when the loop is complete the female stays 
at the nest sitting in the loop and working with material brought only 
by the male ; the loop is then filled in to make a circular chambei^, a 
hole being left at the bottom and another to one side ; then the hole 
at the bottom is filled in and the egg chamber is complete, and finally 
the hole at the side is covered wfith the entrance tunnel that hangs 
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down below the nest in tiibiilax* form. From the moment that their 
duties separate, the birds work in complete co-operation, the male 
outside passing the ends of grass through the walls of the structure 
to the female inside, who, in her turn, Threads them back to him, till 
the result is a beautifully woven structure, secured by the serrated 
edges of the strips of grass, almost too tough to be torn apart by the 
hands. Small wonder is it that the Ba3’a has a reputation as an 
intelligent cage bird, capable of being taught all sorts of tricks. 
There is no lining to the egg chambeiv but lumps of clay are 
stuck here and there in the grass work, apparently that their 
weight may keep the nest steady. 

When entering the nest the bird flies straight up the tunnel 
without perching at the entrance. 

A curious fact remains to be noticed, that males are considerably 
in excess of females in the colonies, and to this is probably attribut- 
able the number of incomplete cock nests ” which form an outlet to 
the energies of iinmated birds. Weaving is a passion with the birds 
of this family, as all avicultiirisls know, and even 'while the female 
is sitting on eggs the male often continues to lengthen the entrance 
tunnel 

The breeding season is rather extended, from April to November 
but most colonies are occupied during the rains. 

Two is the normal clutch of eggs, but three or four are sometimes 
laid. The egg is a rather long oval, somewhat pointed towards the 
small end; the texture is fine, and the colour is a dead glovssless 
white, unmarked. 

It measures about 0.82 by 0.59 inches. 

THE WHITE-THROATED MUNIA. 

Uroloncha malabarica (Linnceus). 

Descriptmh — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
and wings dull earthy-brown, except the outer flight feathers which 
are black; upper tail coverts white; tail dark brown, margined with 
rusty ; remainder of plumage pale buffy- white, flanks faintly cross- 
barred with rusty. 

Iris dark brown; bill plumbeous -horn, tinged with lavender 
below ; legs pale purplish-pink. 

Bill heavy and conical Tail rather long, graduated and pointed. 

JncM Idcntificatio 7 i . — A small, rather elongated brown bird, whitish 
below and on the base of the tail ; found in cheeping parties in thorn 
scrub or feeding on the ground ; rather tame and stupid ; several 
together are often disturbed out of big grass nests. 
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Distrilnitunh — The White-throated Munia is found in Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, and it extends fronr the Himalayas (in Hazara and 
Gilgit) across to Eastern Bengal and south to Cape Goniorin and 
Ceylon. It ascends the Plimalayas up to 4000 or 5000 feet, and is a 
sedentary species. 

Habits^ etc . — The White-throated Munia ha.s always seemed to 
me one of the dullest of our Indian birds; it has no migrations, 
no changes of plumage, no habits of interest, and in its breeding 
arrangements it has some of the lailings that one generally expects 
to find amongst domesticated birds. 

It is a bird of open country, rather preferring arid spots ancT the 
neighbourhood of thorny scrub. It is found in small parties which 
are tame and dull, taking to flight in close order when disturbed and 
uttering a small cheeHheet^heet The bird lives on 

small seeds which it gathers often from the ground, though it is 
very partial to feeding on the heads of pampas grass and various 
crops like millet and dari. Some of these birds are generally to 
be found in a Weaver colony. 

The nest is a large giobuiar structure, composed entirely of grasses 
of various sorts, particularly their flowering heads. A small circular 
entrance, moderately well concealed and rather difficult to find, leads 
into the egg chamber, which is lined with finer grasses and vegetable 
downs. It is usually built in thorn bushes, about 5 to 10 feet from 
the ground, but occasional nests are placed in creepers or about the 
walls of houses. 

The ownership of these nests seem somewhat loo.sely defined, as 
it is no uncommon thing for more than one hen to lay together. I 
have myself found twent3^-two eggs in one nest, ranging from fresh 
to hard set, and twenty-five have been recorded ; while four to eight 
eggs appears to be the normal clutch. Even when the structure is not 
being used for its proper purpose it is often tenanted as a dormitory, 
and six or eight of these small birds may be disturbed from it in the 
evenings. Both birds of the pair frequently brood the eggs together. 

The main, breeding season apparently commences with the rains 
and continues till the end of the year, but nests may be found in every 
month, and the species probably is very irregular in its breeding habits ; 
young birds on occasion breed before they are a year old. 

The eggs are pure white, spotless, and devoid of gloss ; typically 
they are rather broad arid perfect ovals, but there is a good deal of 
variation in their vshape. 

They average about 0.60 by 0.47 inches in size. 
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THE SPOTTED MUNIA. 

Uroloncha punctulata (Linnceus). 

(Plate ii., Fig. I.) 

Descrtpiion , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Wings and upper 
plumage dull chocolate, barred on the rump with brown and 
yellowish and giving place to glistening yellow on the upper taxi 
coverts; tail fulvous yellow; sides of the: head, chin and throat 
rich chestnut; lower plumage white, all the feathers except on the 
abdomen banded with fulvous brown, giving a scaled appearance. 

Iris deep reddish-brown; bill bluish - black, paler below; legs 
plumbeous. 

Bill heavy and conical. The tail is rather long, graduated and 
pointed. 

Field Identification . — A small bird, easily identified by the white 
under plumage with dark scale markitxgs, the chocolate upper 
plumage with yellow above the tail and the chestnut of the face and 
throat. Found in pairs and flocks perching in bushes and hedges. 

Distribution . — ^^fhis Munia is found throughout the greater part 
of India, Ceylon and Burma, extending eastwards to China. It is 
divided into two races, of which w'e are only concerned with the 
typical one. This is found throughout the Himalayas as far west 
as Dalhousie up to a height of about 6000 feet and in the continental 
ranges and the Niigiris to their summits. It is found also throughout 
the plains except in the North-west Frontier Province, the Punjab, 
Sind, and portions of Rajputana. This race also extends to Western 
Assam. It is a local migrant. 

. Habits, etc . — The Spotted Munia avoids heavy forest and the 
more barren plains, and is most numerous in open country where 
scrub jungle alternates with cultivation, and the vegetation is luxuriant. 
In such places it is found in flocks which feed largely in low-seeding 
herbage and settle in 'the bushes, flying when disturbed in close order 
like a swarm of bees, with a curious petulant little note of Kitty-Kitty- 
Kitty ^ They are fairly tame and familiar and come freely into 
gardens. 

The breeding season is usually during the rains in July and 
August, but in the Niigiris it is more extended from February to 
September. 

The nest is a big clumsy structure, shaped like a melon, and very 
large for the size of the bird. The entrance hole is placed on one 
side and is often difficult to find, so untidy^are the walls of the nest. 
It is wedged into the fork of a tree or bush at heights from 5 to 
7 feet from the ground and occasionally higher, and the site is 
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often prepared with a rough platform of the same materials as those 
of which the nest is constructed. These consist of coarse blades and 
stems of grass, rice and barley straw, and leaves of bajera and jawar. 
The egg cavity is lined with fine grasses and roots. 

The situation chosen is generally a thick thorny tree or bush, but 
creepers on houses and trellis-work in gardens are also tavoured. 

The clutch varies from four to ten eggs. 

The egg is pure white, a somewhat elongated oval, fine in texture 
and without gloss. 

It measures about 0.6$ by 0.46 inches. 

THE RED AVADAVAT.^^^^^ 

Amanbava AMANDAVA (Linnseus), 

(Plate ii., Fig. 2.) 

length 4 inch Male in breeding plumage : The 
wliole body plumage, except a black patch from the abdomen to 
under the tail, crimson more or less mottled with the ashy-brown 
bases of the feathers showing through ; a patch above the base of the 
tail, and the sides of the neck, breast and l.)ody spotted with white ; 
wings browm, the feathers nearest the body tipped witli white; tail 
blackish, the outer feathers tipped with white. 

In winter plumage the male resembles the female but has a greyer 
throat and upper breast. 

Female : Upper plumage brown ; upper tail coverts dull crimson 
with minute white tips; wings and tail as in the male; a blackish 
mark in front of the eye ; chin and throat whitish ; sides of the head 
and neck and the breast ashy-brown; remainder of lower plumage 
dull saffron, flanks washed with ashy. 

Iris orange -red; bill red, dusky about nostrils; legs brownish- 
flesh. 

Bill short and conical. 

Meld Identificafion. — A tiny bird found in flocks in damp areas 
with reeds or in pampas grass; males are reddish, females brown 
and yellow, both sexes much spotted with white. Well known under 
the name of ^^Lar’ as a cage and aviary bird, netted in numbers 
for sale. 

Disfrihutmu — The Red Avadavat is found from India and 
Ceylon through Burma to Siam, Cochin-China, Singapore, and Java, 
It is divided into two races, but only the typical form occurs within 
our limits. In India it is found practically throughout the country 
from the foot of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about 2000 feet, 
down to Cape Comorin, and from Baluchistan and the North-west 
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Frontier Province eastwards. It is^ however, wanting in the more 
dry and l)aiTen plains of the North-west. In the Nilgiris it ascends 
to 6000 feet. A resident species. 

Habits, etc . — Avadavat is chiefly found in well-watered and 
well-wooded localities, and it is very partial to heavy grass jungles 
and patches of reeds and grass on the outskirts of jheeLs. In such 
localities it is found in flocks which jperch on the heads of the tall 
flowering grasses, whence they fly in a cloud with their shrill little 
tail-note when disturbed. They are very bright and lively in tlieir 
demeanour, and being tame and confiding are easily captured in 
numbers, and make deliglitful pets. They are to be seen in dozens 
in the cages of the bird-catchers, and are exported in large iiumbers 
to Europe for sale to aviculturists. 

The breeding season is very irregular and varies according to 
locality, so that nests may be found in every month of the year. 
The greater number, however, nest in the rains and early winter. 
Two broods a year appear to be raised. 

The nest is a large melon-shaped structure with the entrance at 
one side; it is built of grasses of varioiKs types and the cock bird 
often continues to add material to it after the eggs are laid and the 
female is sitting. The cavity is lined with fine grass, downs and 
sometimes with feathers. It is well concealed as a rule, being built 
in the bases of thick l.)ushes or clumps of grass or reeds, never higher 
than 3 feet from the ground and often practically on it. 

The normal clutcli consists of five or six eggs, but various numbers 
up to fourteen have been recorded, and probably sometimes two 
females lay in one nest 

The eggs are very fine and delicate in texture, without gloss, a 
regular oval in shape, often rather pointed at one or both ends. The 
colour is pure white. 

In size they average about 0.55 by 0.43 inches. 

THE COMMON ROSEFINCH, 

Carpodacus erythrinus (Pallas). 

— Length 6 inches. Adult male: Entire body 
plumage dull crimson, largely mixed with brown on the back and 
sides, and l>rightest on the rump, chin, throat and breast ; the lower 
parts grow paler posteriorly till under the tail they are whitish; wings 
and tail brown, edged with rufous. 

In breeding plumage the margins w^ear off the feathers and so 
leave the bird a brighter crimson. 

Female and immature male; The whole plumage olive -brown 
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streaked with brown, wings and tail margined with ochraceons ; a 

double whitish Imr acimss the 

Iris dark brown j bill homy-brown ; legs dusky brown. 

Bill rather heavy and conical 

Field d'ound in flocks in trees and crops \ a dull 

brown bird, the size of a Sparrow, streaked with darkish and with a 
pale double wing bar; a small proportion of individuals consist of 
adult males in a dull scarlet dress. 

Duirilmtidn.’^^ distributed over Eastern Europe and Asia, 
the Common Rosefinch is divided into several races differing in the 
extent and brightness of the red colour of the males ; opinions differ 
as to the validity of some of these races, but the majority of Indian 
birds certainly belong to the form C. e. roseatus. This breeds 
throughout the Higher Himalayas and the mountains of Central 
Asia generally at heights of 10,000 feet and upwards. It is 
migratoiy, and after breeding spreads over almost the whole of 
India and Northern Burma, going as far south as the Nelliampathy 
Hills south of the Nilgiris; it is most abundant in the central and 
western half of the Peninsula, while the South'-eastern Punjab and 
Sind lie out of the main line of migration and only stragglers reach 
those parts. More data is required about the movements of this 
species, which arrives in the plains about September and moves north 
again from March to May. 

Habits, (?/<:.— During migration and in the winter months in India 
the Common Rosehncli is generally met with in docks \vhich are 
quiet and unobtrusive in behaviour, feeding as a rule in undergrowth 
or in millet and similar crops. They avoid heavy forest and are 
found in any type of open country, visiting gardens and the neighbour- 
hood of villages. The flocks are sometimes of very large size and 
they feed very largely on the ground, flying up into trees when 
disturbed. The full-pliimaged males are always in a minority, as 
first-year males breed in the female dress. 

The food consists of wild cherries, mulberries and a variety of 
other .seeds and fruits; buds and shoots lU'c also eaten. The bird 
is very fond of the watery nectar contained in the flower of the 
coral-tree, and particularly frequents that tree when in blossom. 

Ordinarily in India the bird is very quiet, but on the spring 
migration the males commence their loud pleasant song, which, 
albeit somewhat monotonous, is such a feature of the barren wastes 
of Gilgit, Ladakh, Spiti and other Tibetan areas. There, during the 
summer months the birds frequent and breed in the scanty patches of 
scrub usually in the vicinity of water. 

The breeding season is from Juno to August. The nest is a cup- 
shaped structure of grass lined with finer roots and stems and 
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occasionally hair. It is placed in low bushes and the bird is a very 
close ^sitter, allowing itself almost to ho caught rather Ihaii leave the 
nest.'; . ' 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather broad 
ovals, pointed towards the smaller end, and fine and smooth in texture. 
In colour they are a beautiful deep blue, with a few scrawls and spots 
of chocolate colour, some pale, some almost black. 

They measure about 0.80 by 0.60 inches. 


THE HIMALAYAN GREENFINCH. 

HypACANTnis spinoides (Vigors). 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Male: A broad line over the 
eye, some markings on the sides of the face, an indistinct collar 
round the neck, the rump and the whole lower plumage bright 
5^eIIovv ; remainder of upper plumage greenish-browm mixed with 
black and darkest on the head ; wings dark brown, variegated with 
yellow, black and a little w^hite; tail dark brown, all but the two 
central pairs of feathers largely mixed with yellow increasing 
externally. 

The female resembles the male but is usually duller. 

Iris brown ; bill fieshy-horn tipped dusky ; legs brownish-flesh. 

The beak is conical, sharp and pointed. 

Field Ide?ifificatmi . — Himalayan species; usually- gregarious 
when breeding and gathering into flocks in winter; recognisable in 
the field by the pleasant twittering note, the habit of flying high in 
the air, and the yellow underparts, eye streak and wing markings. 

Distribution , — A Himalayan species, found throughout the whole 
of that range. It breeds commonly but locally at heights from 
4000 to 9000 feet, and occasionally higher to 11,000 feet, and in 
winter it wanders down into the foot-hills and the plains at their 
base. On the west it is common in winter in the Peshaw’'ar Valley, 
and even appears in the Afghan Hills down to the Samana. On 
the east it has been found in Manipur, and is replaced by a darker 
race in the Shan States and Yunnan. 

Habits^ etc ,' — The Himalayan Greenfinch avoids heavy deciduous 
forest, and while breeding prefers to frequent patches of open 
deodar forest on hill -sides in the neighbourhood of cultivation. 
Several pairs breed more or less together in such suitable localities. 
Out of the breeding season the birds collect into flocks, often of 
some size, and these flocks wander about the lower hills in a very 
erratic manner, so that no definite calendar of their movements can 
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be worked out When in flocks they very dehnitely prefer open 
cultivation studded with trees, and their favourite food is the seed 
of the wild hemp. They are easily attracted to gardens by planting 
sunflowers, as they are very fond of the seeds of that plant, 

The ordinary call-note is a cheerful twitter, teVTAiV ox teh-feh- 
iahi rather reminiscent of the call of the Goldfinch; it has also a 
very sweet-toned note, The song, on the other hand, is 

more like that of the English Greenfinch, a very amorous sounding 
screeee or treeee-terirak. The love flight also resembles that of the 
latter bird. I have seen a bird flying past suddenly descend in a 
circle to a tree, with the wings spread and extended high above the 
head and the tail partly open. ^ 

The breeding season is late compared with most Himalayan 
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birds from July to early October, and this is correlated with curious 
features in the moults of plumage. 

The nest is a neatly constructed cup of the familiar linnet type, 
composed of fine grass roots, with a good deal of hair interwoven in 
the interior as lining, and the exterior is often blended with moss to 
assimilate it to its surroundings. It is usually placed in a deodar at 
any height from 3 feet upwards, and may be in a fork or clump of 
foliage close to the trunk or on the top of a vertical bough near its 
extremity. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The eggs are regular ovals, slightly pointed towards the smaller 
end; the texture is fine and delicate without gloss. The ground- 
colour is a very delicate pale sea-green, and the only markings are a 
number of fine black spots and specks usually most numerous 
towards the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0.70 by 0,52 inches. 
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THE YELLOW-THROATED SPARROW. 

GyMNOKHIS XANTHOCOLIIS (Burton). 


I)esm^tmh --'htngth. 6 inches. Male: The whole 
plumage ashy-brown; wings brown, darker on the quills, with two 
wing bars, the upper whitish the lewder buff, a chestnut patch above 


Fro. 25.— Yellow-throated Sparrow. (| nat, size.) 


the upper bar; tail brown, narrowly edged with paler; chin dull 
white; a coiivSpicuous yellow patch on the throat; remainder of 
lower plumage pale ashy, becoming whitish on the abdomen. 

The female has a less conspicuous yellow patch on the throat, 
and the chestnut patch on the wings is replaced with rufous-brown 
Iris dark brown ; bill black or brown ; legs greyish-plumbeous. 
The beak is rather long, conical and pointed. 

Field Identificatioft . — Plains and low hills. A slim bird, dull in 
plumage, with a chestnut patch on the wing and a bright yellow 
patch on the throat ; arboreal and rather noisy in the :summer ; m 
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winter (collects into flocks which feed ou the ground, flying into 
trees when disturbed. 

Distribution . — The Yellow-Throated Sparro^Y extends from Iraq, 
Persia and Afghanistan almost throughout the plains of India, and 
apparently also , into . Burma. It is divided into two races. The 
Persian and Afghan race, G. :v. transfuga, distinguished l^y its pale 
coloration, extends into Sind and the South-western Punjab, while 
the birds of the remainder of the Punjab are' somewhat intermediate 
in character. The typical race is found throughout the rest of India 
down to Travancore, and on the east to about Midnapur in Bengal 
In the Himalayas and other ranges it ascends to about 4500 feet 
While resident in the main it is also partly migratory. 

Habits^ etc , — The Yellow-Throated Sparrow is a common and 
generally distributed species in all open country, cultivation and 
barren land alike, but it avoids heavy forest, and is not a house 
bird; though it will nest in trees in gardens, and readily use nest 
boxes placed for the use of birds. It is essentially a tree-sparrow, 
and spends most of its time in the upper branches of trees where its 
monotonous chirping note recalls, but is different from, the chirp of 
the common House-Sparrow. Out of the breeding season it collects 
into large flocks, and tirese feed on the ground, searching under trees 
for their fallen seeds and for the seeds of grasses and weeds. It is 
very fond of the flowers of the wild caper, ajid its forehead is often 
stained with their pollen. 

It breeds from April to July and is probably double brooded. 

The nest is usually a mere pad of dry grass thickly lined with 
feathers, but, as with many spe<ues that breed in holes, it varies a 
good deal according to its site, and is sometimes quite a pretentious 
structure built neatly of a variety of materials. It is placed in holes 
and hollows of trees, usually at a height of 15 to 20 feet from the 
ground, but sometimes much lower. The old nest holes of Wood- 
peckers and Parrots are often appropriated. 

The dutch consists of three ' or four eggs. They are moderately 
elongated ovals, rather dull and glossless in texture. The ground- 
colour is greenish-white, very thickly streaked, smudged and 
blotched all over with very dingy brown of a tint between sepia 
and chocolate. 

In size they average about 0.74 by 0.55 inches. 
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THE HOUSE-SPARROW. 

Passer domEvSTIcus (Linmeiis). 

Descripimh — Length 6 inches. Male : 'Pop of head ashy-grey, 
bordered from above the eye with chestnut which gradually 
.encroaches until the whole hind neck, back and shoulders ,are 
chestnut streaked whb l)]ack; rump ashy-grey; wings variegated 
chestnut and dark brown with two conspicuous pale bars ; tail dark 
browm edged paler ; a patch from the beak to the eye and a broad 
patch from the chin to the upper breast black ; cheeks and remainder 
of the lower plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. 

In fresh autunin plumage the colours are somewdiaf obscured by 
ashy fringes to the. feathers, but these gradually wear off. 

Female : A pale rufous-white streak over the eye ; upper plumage 
pale earthy-brown, streaked with black and rufous on the upper 
back; wrings dark brown, variegated with rufous and with two 
whitish bars; tail dark brown edged paler; whole louver plumage 
ashy-white. 

Iris brown; bill brown, black in the male in summer; legs 
brown. 

The bill is short and stout. 

Field Ideniificatio 7 i. — Well known to everyone and almost 
universal, but it may be noted that the Indian bird differs from the 
English one in the white cheeks of the male. 

Distribution,— is well knowj'i, the House-Sparrow is very 
widely spread through Europe, Northern Africa and the greater part 
of Asia •; it has al^'been introduced into America and Australia, and 
many other places. 

It is divided into a number of sub-species, of which we are 
concerned with three, though their discrimination is often difficult. 
P, d. farkhii is the large, richly-coloured breeding bird of the Inner 
Himalayas and Tibetan areas, from 5000 to 15,000 feet ; the wing of 
the male in this measures 76 to 83 mm. It is partly migratory, and 
large numbers visit the plains of North-western India in winter, 
P, d, mifucius is similar in coloration but smaller (wing 69 to 74 mm, 
in the male). This race is found from Burma and Assam through 
Bengal to Eastern and Southern India and Ceylon. Between these 
two races a small paler form, P, d, indicus (wing of male 70 to 79 
mm.) occupies the dry area of North-western and West Central 
India, extending from the Outer Himalayan slopes down to. about a 
line from Kathiawar to Chota Nagpur, 

Habits,^ etc. — There can be no bird that is more universally 
known and recognised than the House-Sparrow. It avoids heavy 
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forest, but is otherwise found everywhere, sometimes scarce but more 
usually abundant, dependent only on food-supply : and its food- 
supply is generally connected in some way with man, on whom it 
has virtually become a parasite. The larger and more prosperous a 
city or village the more the Sparrow^ flourishes, and in the open shops 
and houses of the East it is only considered less of a pest than rats 
and mice, because it is less offensive to eye and nose. In the food 
shops it pilfers every variety of grain and cake, pattering over the 
floors, delving into the dishes and sacks, ejected one moment and 
returning again the next with undiminished ardour. In private 
houses it comes in more for shelter than for food, searching for 
nesting places in the rafters and on the wails, littering the whole place 
with a selection of the varied assortment of rubbish that in its eyes 
is the most suitable nesting material possible. And in private 
houses, having more leisure and inclination for song, it makes a 
further nuisance of itself with the noisy and incessant chirruping 
which serves it for that purpose. For the breeding note is a rather 
shrill chtssick, differing but little horn the ordinary fchirp ot daily life. 

But, like all true townsmen, the Sparrow likes an occasional 
holiday in the country, and it times its holidays to coincide with the 
opportunities of visiting ripening corn or fruit in huge flocks which 
often do a considerable amount of damage. But in fairness credit 
must also be given for the considerable number of insect pests which 
are certainly destroyed by the Sparrow, who feeds its callow chicks 
to a large extent on insects and caterpillars. ‘ 

Nests may be found in any month in India, and more than one ^ f 

brood is certainly reared in the year ; but the main breeding season 
is apparently from April to June. 

The nest is a large, shapeless structure, based on an oval and 
domed plan with an entrance on one side, stuffed into any sort of 
hole or cavity available, provided that it has some connection with '' 

the works of man. Trees 'are on the whole seldom used in India. . 

Grass, straw, rags, wool, and any other materials available are used in ;■ 

the construction of the nest, and the egg chamber is thickly lined 
with feathers. ; 

The clutch usually consists of four or five eggs. They are rather 
elongated ovals, fine in texture with a slight gloss. The colour is 
very variable, and the eggs in one clutch often vary amongst 
themselves, one egg usually l^eing much lighter than the rest. The 
ground-colour is greyish- or greenish-white, generally finely and . , ‘ ^ 

uniformly spotted with dark and light shades of ashy-grey and brown. ) 

In some eggs these markings are replaced by big blotches and spots. 

In size they average about o.8o by 0.50 inches. 
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THE CINNAMON SPARROW. 

Passer rutilans (Teniminck), 

Descriptuvu — Length 5 inches. Male: Upper plumage and 
lesser wing coverts bright cinnamon-rufousj streaked with black on 
the back; wings black edged with rufous and fulvous and with a 
white wing bar ; tail brown with narrow greenish margins ; a small 
black patch from the bill to the eye ; a patch behind the eye pale 
yellowish-white; chin and throat blatdc, with a bright yellow patch 
on each side of the throat; lower plumage greyish-yellow, growing 
yellower to-wards the tail. 

Female : Whole upper plumage ruddy-brown, streaked on the 
back with black and fulvous and reddish on the rump; wings and 
tail dark brown edged with fulvous, a white bar across the wing; a 
broad conspicuous fulvous line above the eye, with a broad dusky 
band through the eye ; low^'er plumage pale ashy-yellow. 

Iris reddish-brown ; bill brown, black in male in summer ; legs 
dark reddish-brown. 

Field Identification. — Himalayan species, common about hill 
stations; smaller than House-Sparrow; male easily distinguished 
by cinnamon-red upper plumage and yellow lower plumage, female 
by the broad conspicuous pale band above the eye. 

Distribution. — The Cinnamon Sparrow is a widely spread species 
occurring throughout the Himalayas and farther eastwards to China, 
Japan and Formosa. It is divided into races, of which we are 
concerned with two. P. r. cinnamofneus breeds along the Eastern 
Himalayas from Nepal into Northern Burma. In the Western 
Himalayas from Kumaun and Gahrwal to Chitral and Hazara it is 
re})laced by F. r. debilis which is paler, with the under plumage of 
the male decidedly yellower. It breeds at elevations Iretwcen 4000 
and 8000 feet, and in winter collects into a lower zone along the 
foot-hills. 

Habits, etc. — The pretty little Cinnamon Sparrow is really a 
forest sparrow, though it lives mostly in oak and rhododendron 
forest in the near vicinity of houses and often frequents gardens. 
In winter it collects into large flocks which move down into the 
cultivation in the foot-hills and feed on the ground, picking up stray 
grains of rice and corn in the deserted fields, flying up when disturbed 
into neighbouring trees. These flocks are often of considerable 
size. The call-note and pretence of a song are very similar to those 
of the House-Sparrow, but they are distinguishable in tone and 
slightly more melodious. 
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The breeding season is from April to August, and probabty two 
broods are reared. The nest is a laa^ge, loose structure of dry grass, 
lined warmly with feathers, and it is usually built in lioles in trees 
at no very great elevation from the ground. Some nests are built 
under the eaves of houses and in verandahs and old swallow’s nests. 

The clutch consists usually of four eggs, but five and six are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a moderately elongated oval, fine in texture and with 
a .slight gloss. The ground-colour is white, with a greyish or greenish 
tinge, speckled, spotted, streaked, and blotched with various shades of 
brown, soinetinies thinly with a tendency for the markings to collect 
at the broad end, at other times closely and thickly over the whole 
surface of the egg, almost concealing the ground-colour. 

The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 

THE WHITE-CAPPED BUNTING. 

Em BE iiiZA STEWART! Blyth. 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Male ; The top of the head and 
the ear coverts pale grey ; a broad black line over the eye ; chin and 
upper throat black, produced dowm the sides of the lower throat 
which with the fore-neck is white \ sides of the head streaked with 
fulvous and rufous \ upper plumage chestnut, the concealed portions 
of the wings dark brown ; tail brown margined with rufous, the two 
outer pairs of feathers white; a broad gorget over the breast 
chestnut; remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are obscured with dull 
fringes to the feathers but these gradually w^ear off revealing the 
colours. 

Female: Upper plumage ashy-browm streaked with blackish 
except on the sides of the face; a patch above the base of the tail 
chestnut with blackisli feather shafts; wings brown, the feathers 
edged with fulvous ; tail brown margined with rufous, the two outer 
pairs of feathers almost entirely white; lower plumage pale fulvous 
.streaked with brown. 

Iris brown ; bill brown, paler below ; lege pinkish-fleshy. 

Bill conical and sharply pointed, the edges of the two mandibles 
not completely in contact. 

Field Identification , — Western Himalayas, extending to North-west 
India in winter; a quiet, unobtrusive little bird, often in parties in 
bushes and trees ; male, chestnut above with a chestnut band across 
the breast, greyish-white top to the head and blackish face markings ; 
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female, dull-brown streaked darker j in both sexes the flash of white 
feathers at the edge of the tail is conspicuous. 

Disfrihution . — Breeds in Turkestan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Kashmir, and the Western Himalayas as far as Almora, at heights 
from 4000 to 10,000 feet. From September to April it moves 
down into the foot-hills and extends into the plains of the Punjab 
and Western United Provinces. 

Habits^ etc \ — This Bunting is somewhat local in its distribution, 
but when and where it occurs it is usually very numerous, avoiding 
thick forest and barren plains and preferring scrub jungle on the 
edges of cultivation. It feeds mostly on the ground, collecting 
minute seeds, and except in the breeding season is generally found 
in loose scattered flocks, which when disturbed fly up and take 
refuge in the trees. When not feeding the flocks sit stolidly in trees 
and bushes. The calkiote is a twitter, rather like that of a Linnet, 
and the breeding song is of the usual dull, reeling note of the genus. 

The breeding season in our area is from May to July. 

The best is a cup composed of roots, dry grass and fibres, and is 
situated in a hollow in the face of a bank, generally fairly • well 
screened with lianging grass. The clutch varies from three to 
five eggs. 

The egg is a short, broad, regular oval, fine in texture but wnth 
only a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white, mottled and clouded 
all over with pale purple-grey or slaty-grey, and superimposed are 
a few small dark brown spots. 

The egg measures about 0.78 by 0.59 inches. 

THE ME ADO W-B UNTING, 

Emberiza CIA Liimceus. 

Descripimu — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Head, throat and 
upper breast pale bluish-grey, marked with two broad black lines 
along the crown, a black line through the eye, and one passing from 
the base of the beak below the eye coverts and circling behind them 
up to the crown; remainder of body plumage chestnut-brown, on 
the back darker and streaked wnth black; -wings blackish-brown, 
the feathers edged with rufous and chestnut; tail blackish-brown, 
the central feathers edged with chestnut, the three outer pairs with 
conspicuous white tips. 

In fresh autumn plumage tire colours are obscured by pale 
fringes to the feathers which gradually wear off. 

Iris dark brown; bill plumbeous-skite darker above; legs fieshy- 
yeliow* 
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Beak conical and sharply pointed, the edges of the two mandibles 
not compietely in contact 

Field Ideniifi cation, — North-western India. A chestnut-brown 
bird with a pale liead, conspicuously lined with black, which shows a 
white flicker in the tail as it moves \ usually feeding on the ground, 
and abundant in open country round all hill stations of the Western 
Himalayas. 

Distribution . — The Meadow-Bunting has a wide range through 
Southern Europe, North-western Africa, Transcaspia, the Himalayas, 
Northern China, and Eastern Siberia, and has in consequence been 
divided into a number of geographical races. E. c, sfracheyi breeds 
throughout the Western Himalayas from 4000 to 11,000 feet from 
the Hazara country and Gilgit to about Kumaun, It is a resident 
species, though it undergoes a certain amount of seasonal elevational 
movement, Num])ers of Meadow-Buntings appear in winter on the 
northern and western parts of the Punjab ; they, however, belong to a 

paler race, E, c, par^ which breeds 
from Transcaspia to ChitraL 

Habits, etc. — In the Western 
H imalayas this strikingly marked 
little Bunting is one of the com- 
monest birds. It avoids thick: 
and is found on all the niore open 
hill-sides in cultivation and grass 

Bunting. f ] | nat. sizu.) land alike, seaiehing the ground and 
herbage for seeds and insects, or 
creeping about the roads and paths, where its tameness contrives 
to bring it into universal notice. It is very partial to the more 
open patches of deodar forest, isolated on otherwise bare hill-sides. 
Although almost entirely a ground feeder it flies up into the trees 
when disturbed and its note, a slow, melancholy squeak, is one of 
the most familiar sounds of the Western Plimalayas. The song is 
A^ery poor, a mere jangle of odd notes and squeaks, uttered eitlier 
from a tree or on the ground. 

The breeding season is very extended, lasting from April to 
September, and two or tliree broods are probably reared. 

The nest is a rather large but loosely built cup of dry grass, bents, 
roots, and similar materials, lined with fine roots and hair. It is 
usually placed on the ground under a large stone or in herbage at 
the foot of a bush or bank or between the rough stone blocks of 
the terrace walls of hill cultivation; but occasionally it is built in 
the thick foliage of a tree, 2 or 3 feet from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three to five eggs, but the normal number 
is probably three. The egg is a moderately elongated oval, close 
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and delicate in texture with very little gloss. The ground-colour 
is pale greenish-white, grey, or pale stone-colour. The markings 
consist of the most delicate and intricate tracery of blackish-brown 
lines drawn over faint and pale inky-purple streaks and marbling. 
These markings tend to be confined as a cap or zone to the broad 
end of the egg. Here and there a dark spot, like a fly caught in a 
spider’s web, is seen amongst the network of lines, which are so 
characteristic of the eggs of the Bunting family, and are familiar 
to all through the English Yellovrlianimer, 

Tlie egg measures about 0.83 by 0.63 inches. 

THE BLACKH-IEADED BUNTING. 

Emberiza melanocephala Scopoli, 

Descripion. — Length 7 inches. Male : Top and sides of the 
head black; a yellowish collar on the hind neck connected with 
tlie deep yellow of the entire lower plumage; remainder of upper 
plumage and lesser wing coverts deep orange-chestnut; the upper 
tail coverts brown; wings and tail dark brown edged with ashy- 
fulvous. 

In fresh autumn plumage the colours are much obscured with 
dark fringes to the feathers which gradually wear off. 

Female : Upper plumage fulvous-brown streaked with dark 
browji ; wings and tail dark brown edged wnth fulvous ; entire lower 
plumage delicate fulvous, washed with ochraceous on the breast 
and becoming yellow towards the tail. 

Iris dark brown; bill pale greenish-horn, browner above; legs 
fleshy-brown. 

The lull is conical and pointed and the edges of the mandibles 
do not entirely meet 

Field Identification . — Winter visitor to the plains in flocks, often 
particularly abundant. Females are streaked brown birds; males 
are chestnut above, yellow below, with black heads; yellow is the 
dominant impression given by the flocks which are usually found in 
crops, flying up into trees when disturbed. 

Distribution . — This bird breeds in South-eastern Europe, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Syria, Upper Mesopotamia and Persia, but not 
within our limits, where it is only a winter visitor. It crosses to and 
from India by a route over the western boundary of Sind, passing 
through Sind in August and September and again in March and 
April; thence it spreads into the plains generally as far east as 
Delhi, Nagpur and Chanda, and as far south as Belgaum. , 
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Ilalnts^ etc , — As we know it in India, this Bunting appears in 
very large flocks, sometimes in company with the allied Red-headed 
IRmting (Jlvibcrisa icteriaiy It affects cultivation and scrub jungle 
and feeds chielly on grain and seeds. 

On the spring passage vast clouds of these birds may be seendn 
the ripening crops ; on being flushed they fly into the nearest tree, 
making it appear a yellow mass, and it is noteworthy that these 
flocks then consist almost entirely of males. It is a very bold species, 
and will hardly he driven out of a field where it has decided to feed, 
its numbers often being responsible for a great deal of damage. In 
the autumn they also do a certain amount of damage to jowar and 
similar crops, but on that passage they are not usually so noticeable. 

The breeding season is about May in Western Asia and South- 
eastern Europe. The nest is a cup of straw and grass lined with ' 
hair and roots and it is usually placed in a vine, a bush or a small 
tree. The clutch consists of four to six eggs, and these are pale 
greenish-blue, spotted throughout with ashy-brown and grey, but 
mostly towards the broad end. 

They measure about 0.87 by 0.62 inches. 

THE CRESTED BUNTING. 

Melophus melanictertjs (Gmelin). 

Descnpiwn . — Length 6 inche.s. Male : Entire plumage including 
a pointed crest black, except the wing, tail and thighs which are 
chestnut, some of the feathers being tipped with black. 

In fresh autumn plumage the feathers have ashy fringes which 
gradually wear off. 

Female Crest less conspicuous; upper plumage dark brown, 
the feathers edged paler ; wings and tail dark brown much marked 
with cinnamon ; lower plumage dull buff streaked and mottled on 
the throat and breast with dark brown and growing more rufous 
under the tail 

Iris dark brown ; bill blackish, fleshy at lower base ; legs fleshy- 
brown, toes darker. 

Field Identification . — A solitary bird, found about bushes on rocky 
hill-sides; conspicuous pointed crest; male black with chestnut 
wings and tail; female much paler, brownish with cinnamon-tinged 
wings and tail. 

Distribution . — The Crested Bunting is found along the Outer 
Himalayas from Hazara to Bhutan, at elevations up to 5000 or 
6000 feet. In the plains it is found from the eastern boundary of 
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Sind across to Bengal and as far south as Mahableshwan Farther 
east it extends to Assam, portions of Burma and to China. It is 
however very local and capricious in its distribution, and is locally 
migratory. 

JTak'ls^ etc . — The Crested Bunting is in the main a solitary bird, 
though occasionally it collects into small parties of four or live 
individuals. It avoids both bare plains and forests and is essentially 
a bird of rocky hills or of open ciiltivation on the hill-sides, where 
stony ground and low scrub jungle provide fairly undisturbed 
resorts for it. It feeds on the ground 
at all times of the day collecting small 
grass seeds, but perches and sings on 
the tops of bushes. When old buildings 
and walls are found in the locality it is 
very partial to them, perching on them 
and seldom moving far away. 

In demeanour the Crested Bunting 
is a vivacious, lively, bold little bird, 
usually carrying the crest erect. On 
the ground and walking its attitude 
is very peacock-like. The head and 
breast are held very upright, \vhiie the 
tail, which seems to trail behind, is 
rather expanded. It has a pretty, 

little simple call, but the song of the , 

, . 1 / EiO. 27.— Head of Crested 

male IS rather monotonous, one or two Bunting. (14 nat. size.) 
notes only, constantly repeated. 

The nests are rather variable j some are loosely constructed, 
shallow saucers made of grass roots without linings others are neat 
cups of grass and moss, lined with line grass, fibres, and the roots of 
moss and ferns or horsehair. They are placed in holes in banks, 
in walls, under rocks, or in heavy herbage on the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, usually blunter towards the small 
end; there is very little gloss. The ground-colour varies from 
pale greenish-white to pale stone-colour; the markings consist of 
spots, freckles and blotches of red, brown and purple, usually most 
dense about the broad end. These eggs entirely lack the fine hair- 
lines and scroll-like writing so characteristic of the eggs of the true 
Buntings. 

The egg measures about 0.79 by 0.63 inches. 
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the ' INDIAN SAND^MARTIN. 

RiPARIA CHINEINSIS (J. E. Gi'cy). 

I?esm^/mu~--Length 4 inches. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage grejash-browu, most of the feathers margined paler; wings 
and tail darker brown ; lower plumage pale grey, growing whitish 
towards the tail 

Iris brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

The bill is very weak and fiat, with a broad gape, the wings long 
and pointed and the tail slightly forked. , 

jpuld -Common plains bird^ incessantly hying about 

sandy banks of water-channels in which its tunnel nests are excavated. 
Highly gregarious, small and plain, dull brownish, paler below. 

Distrihution. — India, Assam and Burma and eastwards to Southern 
China, Formosa and the Philippines. It is found throughout the 
greater part of India from about the Central Punjab and the Indus 
valley in Sind on the west, and the Plimalayan foot-hilis on the north, 
down to the Bombay Presidency, the Deccan and Cuttack. While 
not strictly migratory it moves about a good deal locally. This bird 
is by some writers treated as a race of the African species, R. paludi- 
cola. It must be carefully distinguished from the Common Sand- 
Martin {Riparia rlparm), which has the under parts white witli a 
well-defined brown collar across tbe breast and a small tuft of 
feathers on the back of the tarsus alcove the hind toe. This has 
two races in India. R. r. Indica breeds in the North-west Frontier 
‘Province and the North-western Punjab, while R. r. dihita, which 
breeds in Western Siberia, visits North-western India down to Sind 
in winter. 

Pfalnls, etc, — The Sand-Martin is extremely gregarious in its 
liabitvS, spending its whole life in flocks whether in or out of the 
breeding season. It is amongst the earliest of Ijreeding birds in 
India, nesting generally from November to February, though in 
some localities birds mil be found at the ne.st holes as late as May, 
The colonies nest in sandy cliffs and banks, generally choosing those 
in the vicinity of running water, though occasionally they occupy 
banks over ponds or in dry nullahs. They feed almost invariably 
in the vicinity of water md spend the greater part of their lives 
hawking insects, high or low in the air according to circumstances, 
over the surface of swiftly-flowing rivers or the placid waters of 
j heels and tanks. When not at the breeding colonies they roust 
in reed beds and are early astir in the mists of dawn, flitting hither 
and thither like phantom moths and welcoming the day with their 
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loud hard squeaks. Tliey have no objection to the presence of man, 
and hawk freely over and about the houses of water-side villages; 
while a forest fire with its wholesale dispersal of insect life is sufficient 
to draw them from their usual haunts, in company with other insecti- 
vorous birds to share the feast. The alarm-note is a harsh ret and 
the song is a cliattering twitter, not so agreeable as that of most other 
martins and swallow^s. 

The nest is a slight pad of grass lined with feathers. It is placed 
in a chamber at the end of a narrow’* tunnel, a foot or two long, which 
is excavated by the bird itself in a .sandy bank, numbers of nest 
holes being situated together in colonies. The clutch varies from 
three to five eggs. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oval, rather pointed towards the 
smaller end; the texture is fine and delicate and there is no gloss. 
The colour is pure white, without markings. 

In size the egg averages about 0.68 by 0.48 inches. 

TH;E dusky CRAG-MARTIN. 

Ptynoprogne concolor (Sykes). 

Descriptmu — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
wings and tail dark .sooly-browai, a wiiite spot on the inner web of 
all the tail featliers except the central and outermost pairs ; cheeks, 
chin, throat and fore-neck rufescent streaked with brown, remainder 
of louver plumage sooty-brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs browm. 

The bill is very weak and fiat, with a broad gape, the wings long 
and pointed, and the tail slightly forked. 

Field Identification . — Plains specie.s, generally in twos and threes 
about houses. Distinguish from Sand-Martin by larger size, much 
darker colour, and by the row of white spots on the tail; also by the 
difference in nesting liabits. 

Distrihiiion , — ^This is a purely Indian species, extending from 
the foot of the Himalayas dowm to the Nilgiris. On the went it is 
found very locally about Kohat and Bannu and in the South-ea.stern 
Punjab, and it occurs in Rajputana though not in vSind. On the east 
it extends to Behar and Western Bengal. It is a resident .species. 

Habits^ etc. — ^i^lthough generally distributed and familiar enough 
from its habit of breeding in towns, this little Martin is never very 
abundant and does not gather into the immense flocks in which 
others of the family may at times he found. A few may be seen 
wherever a range of cHfis or the ancient ruins of forts or mosques 
provide a shady lee in which they sail backwards and forwards in a 
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very leisurely manner. Usually two or three will be found together, 
and as they hawk about they call to each other a soft, melodious 
uttered rapidly. In some of the older towns they nest 
on the houses and then may be seen in the streets hawking above 
the heads of passers-by, though usually they prefer places that are 
not much frequented by mankind. 

The breeding season is extended, lasting from January to October 
according to locality j two broods are reared. 

The nest is a semicircular cup composed of pellets of mud, and 
coming down into a well-defined point beneath. It is applied by 
the side to a perpendicular surface of wall or rock, but usually in 
sheltered positions in a niche or under a ledge in a cliff, or under 
balconies and eaves of houses. The nest is lined first with soft 
flowering grasses and fragments of straw and then with feathers. 
The nests are never built in colonies, though chance may cause two 
or three pairs to occupy any suitable site. 

The eggs are rather elongated ovals, sometimes rather pointed 
towards the small end. The texture is fine and fragile with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is white, and they are all more or less 
thickly speckled and spotted, and sometimes blotched, with different 
shades of yellowish- and reddish-brown, T hese markings tend to 
collect towards the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 0.72 by 0.52 inches. 

THE WIRE^TAILED SWALLOW. 

Hirundo smitpiii Leach. 

Descripion,--^'LtrigX\\ 5 inches, with a lengthened wire-like shaft 
to the outer pair of tail feathers 7 inches extra. Sexes alike, except 
that the wire is shorter in the female. Top of the head bright 
chestnut; sides of the head and neck and the whole upper plumage 
glossy steel-blue, concealed portions of the wings and tail dark 
brown; all the tail feathers except the two central pairs with a 
white spot on the inner web; lower plumage white. 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

Bill weak with a broad gape ; wings long and pointed. 

Meld Identification . and lower hills; invariably near 
water. A dark steel-blue swallow, with chestnut cap and white 
under parts. At a close range the wires in the tail afford easy 
identification, but at a distance it may be recognised from any 
other swallow by the pure shining white of the lower surface and 
wing lining. . , > 
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Distribution , — The Wire-tailed Swallow is divided into two races ; 
one is purely African and is found in various parts of that continent. 
H, s, Jilifera^ the Indian race, is widely spread, ranging from the 
Himalayas where it is found up to 5000 feet south to Mysore and 
the Nilgiris. On the west it ranges to the North-west Frontier 
Province and Sind. On the east it is found as far as Bengal, 
reappearing again in Pegu and Tenasserim. In the main a resident 
bird, it is also migratory in many areas. 

Habits^ eic , — The Wire-tailed Swallow is essentially a bird of 
the neighbourhood of water. In particular it is fond of the great 
canals of Northern India, skimming over their surface with its long 
tail wires conspicuous and its bright colours flashing in the sun. 
Where canals are not available it frequents the neighbourhood of 



Fig. 28, — Wire-tailed Swallow. (.^ nat. size.) 


rivers, streams and jheels, and also is partial to rice fields; but 
in heavy forest, in desert areas, and over wdcle cultivated plains it 
will not be found. It is easily recognisable in flight, even if the 
long wires and chestnut cap are not visil:)]e, by the intensely pure 
white of the entire under surface which is never rivalled by the 
striated plumage of the Red-rumped Swallows or the creamy tints 
and dark throat of the Common Swallow {H, rustied). 

This species never collects or breeds in colonies, though family 
parties are seen in the breeding season, and on migration a few 
join the flocks of other migrating swallows and martins. The 
twittering note and short sweet song are very similar to those of 
other swallows. This species perches very freely on telegraph wires 
and the parapets of bridges and wells, but it does not as a rule perch 
on trees, and only descends to the ground to gather mud for its nest. 

Long after they are able to fly the young are fed in the air by the 
old birds, parent and youngster circling round and round, and then 
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with a complacent; twitter clinging; together for an in^ during 
which the moiiihfui of insects is transferred. 

The breeding season is very prolonged and two broods are reared; 
most eggs will be found from March to August the time varying 
with the iocalityj but eggs have been found in every month of the 
year except December. 

The nest is a rather shallow cup composed of mud pellets, 
fastened at one side to a slanting or perpendicular surface of wall 
or rock. It is lined with feathers. The situation chosen may be 
under a bridge or culvert, under shelves of rock, or in the arches 
and under the roofs of buildings. If not immediately over water, 
where it is very often within a foot or two of the surface, it is ahvays 
in its near vicinity, and nests have been recorded even down inside 
w^ells. - 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. In shape they are a 
long narrow oval, rather pointed at the smaller end. The texture is 
fine and delicate with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is white 
and the markings consist of speckles, spots and blotches of reddish- 
brown and brownish-red ; there is the usual tendency for the markings 
to collect towards the broad end. 

The eggs measure about 0,72 by 0.53 inches. 


THE CLIFF-SWALLOW. 

Hirundo fluvicola Jerdon. 

Description . — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
dull chestnut with black shaft streaks ; a broad line through the eye 
dull brown ; back and shoulders glossy steel-blue ; wings, tail and 
rump dull brown ; entire lower plumage white, more or less tinged 
with fulvous and streaked with brown, except on the abdomen, 
brown ; bill black ; legs dark brown. 

tail is very slightly forked; bill weak with a broad gape; 
long and pointed. 

Field Identification . — Plains species, highly gregarious, nesting in 
colonies near water and building immense clusters of mud nests. 
Very similar in size, shape and demeanour to Sand-Martins (with 
which it often flies), but distinguished by the chestnut cap and 
blue-black back. 

Distribution . — A purely Indian species. It is found through a 
considerable portion of Northern India, from Rawal Pindi and the 
foot-hills of the Plimalayas (up to 2500 feet) in the north to 
Coimbatore in the south, Gn the west its boundary is not accurately 
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known, hut it is not found in Sind or the South-western Piinja]:i; it 
extends to the east as far as Etawain A local niigranh 

HaHts^ eh \ — ^This is one (.)f tlic purely stadal Swallows, spending 
all its life hath in and out of the breeding season in big flocks 
^Yhich never separate. It is somewhat local and erratic in its 
distrilnition, but within its range it abounds wherever there is waiter, 
in combination with cliffs or masonry against which it can plaster its 
huge nest colonies. 

The flocks usually hawk about in the near vicinity of water, often 
in company with Sand-Martins, whicl’i in flight they somewhat 
resemble. On the wing the biixls sing a good deal, the feeble 
twittering song typical of the family. They drink a good deal, 
sweeping down and taking mouthfuls from the surface of the w-ater, 
and the newly-fledged young are fed on the wing. 

This species is doubled) rooded, nesting from February to April, 
and again in July and August. The nest is made of tiny pellets of 
clay which the birds collect from the ground with their beaks, and it 
consists of a small circular chamber entered through a short 
tubular mouth. This entrance tube is not applied to the surface 
against which the nest is constructed, after the fashion of the 
Striated Swallo^vs ; but it sticks out from the side of the nest into the 
air free of attachment. Numbers of nests are built together in a 
cluster, and with their tubular mouths they present rather a peculiar 
appearance, somewhat like a honeycomb in which each cell is a 
se2:)arate nest. A colony may consist of any number of nests, from 
twenty to about six hundred, so that in the areas which it inhabits 
this Swallow is often very abundant. The nests are lined with dry 
grass and feathers. 

The favourite site for one of the colonies is on the face of over- 
hanging cliffs or beneath the arches of masonry bridges; but 
Ijerpendicukir sites, like th.e wall of buildings, are not de.s|:)ised, and 
the bird appears to be indifferent whetlier the colony is in a secluded 
lonely .spot or in a busy thoroughlare ; but the close vicinity of water 
is essential. 

The clutch consists normally of three eggs, but four are 
sometimes found. 

The egg is variable in shape but is normally a long oval, pointed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is fine and delicate, with a 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is pure white, some eggs being 
unmarked, others being slightly mottled, speckled or clouded with 
pale yellowish- or reddish-brown. These markings tend to congregate 
at the broad end. 

, The eggs measure about 0.76 by 0.53 inches. 
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RED-RUMPED SWALLOW. 

PIiRUNDO DAUX'iicA Liniums. 

-Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
glossy Steel-blue, except the rump which is chestnut; concealed 
portions of wings and tail dark brown, an indistinct Avhite patch on 
the inner web of the outermost tail feather ; sides of the head mixed 
rufous and brown, the ear coverts and a more or less distinct collar 
round the neck chestnut; the whole lower plumage pale rufous 
finely streaked with brown. 

Iris brown; bill and legs black. 

The bill is weak and small with a wide gape; wings long and 
pointed ; tail deeply forked. 

Field Identificatton , — Rather more deliberate in flight than the 
other true swallows, and the tail appears differently shaped owing to 
the different angle of the fork ; seen from above the chestnut rump 
is unmistakable, and from below the uniform striated under parts, 

Disfnbution. — The Red-nimped, Striated or Mosque Swallows 
are a widely .spread group which occur from Southern Europe and 
Africa to China, and in this great range are divided into a number 
of races. Within our area we are concerned with two: H. d. 
erythropygia breeds throughout the plains of India from about 
4000 feet along the Outer Himalayas down into the Nilgiris ; on the 
west it extends to Ciitch, the Punjab and the North-west Frontier 
Province (though not apparently to Sind) ; and on the east to about 
Calcutta. In the Himalayas it is replaced by H, d, 7 dpalensi$ as a 
breeding bird ; to the west this form breeds in a higher zone from 
4000 to about 9000 feet ; to the east it replaces II. d. erythropygia 
even in the foot-hills. This race is rather larger, with a more deeply- 
forked tail, the rump patch is paler in colour, and the under parts 
are more heavily striated. Both races are to some extent migratory, 
and in xvinter both will be found in similar localities in the plains, 
but their movements require working out. 

Habits^ etc . — Like other members of the family these Swallows 
are chiefly remarkable for their nesting habits. During the breeding 
season they are found in pairs which frequent the neighbourhood of 
buildings and therefore of man, and from their tameness attract his 
attention. On migration and during the winter they collect into 
small parties or into flocks numbering up to 200 or 300 individuals. 
They spend the greater part of the hours of daylight on the wing, 
flying backwards and forvvards over a self-appointed beat, hawking 
insects on the wing, occasionally resting on telegraph wires and more 
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rarely on trees and buildings. The flight is slower and more 
deliberate than that of the English Swallow and the note is rather 
different, a plaintive //;?. The nest is a remarkable structure of fine 
mud pellets collected by the birds, a mouthful at a time, from the 
edges of puddles, and it takes several weeks to build] it is usually 
described as “retort-shaped/^ and is always built under rocks or 
culverts or bridges or under the ceilings of houses and verandahs ; a 
narrow tubular passage, like a white ant gallery on a large scale, 
some 2 inches in diameter and from 4 to 10 inches in length, runs 
along the Under surface of the rock or roof and enters a round 
hemispherical chamber also applied to the under surface of the site 



and ^^nih no other entrance than the passage. The whole affair is 
rather large for the size of the birds, and the egg chamber is sparingly 
lined with pieces of dry grass and feathers. The same site is used 

year after year, though the actual nest is usually destroyed by the 

elements. 

The breeding season lasts from April to August, but July is the 

month in which most eggs will be found; probably because a 

structure of dry mud would be likely to give way under the influence 
of the dry heat before the rains commence. 

The normal clutch consists of tliree eggs though four may he 
found. They are long, oval in shape, slightly compressed towards 
one end, with shells of exquisite fineness and with a very slight gloss. 
The colour is pure unmarked white, . > 

They average about 0.78 by 0.55 inches. 
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THE Wi-HTE WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla alba Linnaeus. 

(Plate ix., P'ig'. 6.) 

—Length 8 inches. Male in winter plumage: A 
patch on the back of the head roughly connected with a crescentic 
gorget on the l>reast black ; remainder of head and lower plumage 
white, tinged with ashy on the hanks; upper plumage ashy-grey; 
wings black, the feathers broadly margined with grey and white; 
tail black, the two outer pairs of feathers largely white. 

In summer plumage from the chin to the breast is black. 

The female is duller and less distinctly marked. 

The above description applies to the adult ■winter male of 
Af, a. dnMmensiSj but the species is very variable in its plumage 
according to age and season, as are the other races, and the identi- 
fication of these wagtails is a matter of much study. A rough guide 
to Indian birds is given below^ 

Iris dark brown; bill and legs black. 

Field Idefitification. — ^Tlie White Wagtails are small, dainty birds 
of black, white and grey plumage, which walk about on the ground, 
usually in parties, incessantly wagging their long tails up and down ; 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, w^ading in shallow portions of it. 

Distribution. — The White Wagtail is a very widely spread species, 
breeding in various forms almost throughout Europe, North-w’-estern 
Africa and Northern Asia. The dark resident form of the British 
Isles is well known under the fiimiliar name of the Pied Wagtail. 
Four of these races are found commonly in various parts of India. 
The only one of these four that breeds with us is M. a. atlwides^ 
which is the common breeding wagtail of Kashmir, parts of the 
higher Himalayas and Southern Tibet. In the winter it moves 
down into the foot-hills from Kashmir to Assam, M. a. personata 
breeds in Turkestan, Afghanistan and Eastern Persia, and is 
common in the plains of India in winter, extending to Belgaum on 
the south and Calcutta on the east. It commences to arrive in 
August and September and departs in April and May. 

M. a. dukhuneiisis is the West Siberian breeding race whose 
range extends west to the Caucasus, Volga and Urals, It arrives 
about September and October and leaves again in April and May, 
having spread meanwhile throughout the whole of the plains down 
to Belgaum. 

M. a. kucepsis breeds in Eastern Siberia and China, and in 
winter visits the eastern side of India to about Nepal and Mirzapiir 
on the west and also Assam and Burma, 
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Tlie four races of White ^Vagtail that occur in India, afford a 
curious case of parallelisui ; they may be divided into two sections 
by the colour of the ear coverts and sides of the neck, and in each of 
these sections in full-breeding plumage one form has the back grey 
and the other black. All four races of White Wagtail can easily be 
distinguished from the Large Pied Wagtail by their white foreheads, 
the black on the head extending to the base of the beak in the latter 
species. 

M, a, {fuk/mHensts and J/. u. ieucojfsis both, have the ear coverts 
and sides of the neck white. In the former bird the back is grey 
and in the latter black in breeding plumage. 

M, ct. J>e?*sonaM SLiid jW, a, alhoides have the ear coverts and sides 
of the neck black. In breeding plumage here also the first form is 
grey on the back a-iid the latter black. 

In all four races the back normally becomes grey in winter 
plumage, though usually a few black feathers remain in the black- 
backed forms to indicate the type of summer plumage. M. a, 
kucopsis and M, a. dukhunensis may then, however, be separated by 
the greater wing coverts, which have their outer webs entirely white in 
the former and merely margined with white in the latter. M. a, 
personata and M. a, alboides have no distinguishing mark in the 
absence of black feathers on the back. There is, howwer, a great 
deal of variation in the plumage of wagtails in India in winter, and 
considerable study is required before individuals can be correctly 
identified.*^* 

Habits^ etc . — In winter the habits of all four races of White 
Wagtail are very similar, and indeed two or three races may often be 
found associating together. The White Wagtail is a sociable bird, 
usually occurring in parties ^vhich collect together into large flocks 
about the migration periods and often associate with other species. 
They rarely perch in trees or on buildings, but spend their whole 
time feeding on the ground, preferably in damp places or actually 
about the margins of water, into which they wade freely. Forest 
country is avoided, and in very dry localities they are comparatively 
scarce. Where possible they roost in reed beds and at suitable 
places very large numbers of White Wagtails, Yellow Wagtails, and 
Yellow-headed Wagtails collect together at night. The most marked 
characteristic is indicated by the name \ as the bird walks about with 
a long, deliberate pace, the long tail is incessantly wagged up and 
down. The flight also is very characteristic in long, dipping curves, 
and on the wdng the call-note chh-ut is constantly uttered. The 
song is a pleasant but poor performance, 

* The student is advised to consult an excellent paper on the group by C. B. 
Ticehurst in the Journalef ihe Bomhiy Natural History Society^ voL xxviii., p. 1085^ 
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Our only breeding race builds in Kashmir from May to July, a 
cup-oest on or near the gimind, in hollows under stones or in heaps 
of drift wood. The nest is composed of dry grasses, roots/ bents, 
and similar rubbish, and the cup is lined with hair, The clutch 
consists of four or live eggs. 

The egg is a rather broad oval, pointed towards the small end, 
fine in texture with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is greyish- 
white, speckled and spotted finely and closely, with pale brown 
and brownisfogrey. There is a tendency for the maddngs to be 
thicker at the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0.78 to 0.62 inches. 

THE ' LARGE PIED WAGTAIL. 

Motacilua maderaspatensIvS Gmelin. 

Description , — Length 9 inches; adult male: A broad white 
streak over the eye from the nostril to behind the ear; head, 
upper breast and entire upper plumage black; wings black, the 
quills finely edged with white, and a broad tapering white 
patch running the whole length of the folded wing; tail black, 
the two outer pairs of feathers largely white ; remainder of lower 
plumage white, tinged with ashy on the flanks. The female 
resembles the male, but the black is not so pure in tone being 
mixed with ashy-brown. 

Iris dark Iwown ; bill and legs black. 

Field Identificatmu — Found singly or in small family parties by 
water, walking about on the ground and wagging the long tail 
Rather larger and darker than the White Wagtails, and has the 
black of the forehead extending to the beak and enclosing a 
white eye streak. The only species of Wagtail that breeds in 
India south of the liimalayas. 

Distribution , — Confined to India and Ceylon. This Wagtail 
occurs throughout India from the North-west Frontier Province 
and Sind (where it is rare) to Western Bengal, and from the Outer 
Himalayas, which it ascends to 5000 feet, to Cape Comorin; in the 
Nilgiris it is found at all elevations in the neighbourhood of water. 
It avoids the low country of Bengal proper. A purely resident 
species. 

Habits^ etc . — This Wagtail is found solitary, in pairs or in family 
parties, in the neighbourhood of water, provided that it he running 
water or ponds or tanks. In ordinary marshy ground, beloved of the 
Yellow Wagtails, it is not usually found. It feeds along the edges of 
the water, searching for insects, the long tail incessantly wagging up 
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and do\Yn as the bird trips along. It perches freely on rocks and 
buildings, but practically never settles on trees. It is curiously 
partial to the clumsy ferry-boats that ply on the larger Indian 
rivers, and not only perches and voyages on them, but on occasion 
even nests in them. The flight of this and other Wagtails is rather 
distinctive, jerky, with an incessant rise and fall in the air in a series 
of undulating curves; and they share with the larks and pipits the 
distinction of being the smallest birds that walk and run on the 
ground as opposed to hopping like robins and sparrows. The 
call-note is a loud chiefly uttered in flight, and there is a 

short musical song. 

The breeding season is from March to May, but eggs have been 
found in December and January on the Caiivery. 

The nesting habits of this species are very variable ; it will nest in 
any sort of hole provided that it is close to water, though it occasionally 
stretches this definition to include the drainage holes on roofs. In 
such places it either lays its eggs on bare earth in the bottom of the 
hole, or makes the very scantiest of nests consisting of a few blades 
of grass, or a tolerably well-made cup of all sorts of varied materials, 
grass, hair, wool, tow, roots, fibres, string and the like. In fact, 
Hume's description of it as an irregularly - minded bird is the only 
just way of describing its nesting habits. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, though three or live are 
sometimes laid. The eggs, too, are variable, either long or broad ovals 
in shape, rather pointed towards the smaller end. The ground-colour 
varies irom pale brownish to greenish-white. The markings are clouds, 
smudges, streaks, spots and specks of brown of various shades in every 
possible combination. 

In size the egg measures about 0.9 by 0.65 inches, 

THE GREY WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla cinerea TunstalL 

Descriptmu — Length 8 inches. Male and female in winter 
plumage : The upper plumage bluish-grey tinged -with green ; a patch 
at the base of the tail yellowish-green ; a dull whitish line over the, 
eye; wings dark brown, edged with yellowish-white; tail black, 
margined with greenish, the three outer pairs of feathers almost 
entirely white; chin, throat and fore -neck white; remainder of 
lower plumage yellow, growing brighter towards the tail 

In summer plumage in the male the chin, throat and fore-neck 
become black, bordered with a broad white moustachml streak, and 
with white tips to the black feathers. - - . 
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In the suniraer pliiaiage of the female the yellow is less brilliant 
"than ill the malej and a variable mixture of black, white and dull 
yellow take the place of the bla.ck patch of the male. 

Iris brown j bill horn colour, paler at the lower base ; legs fleshy- 
brown. 

MeM Identification . — A solitary bird, generally about water. 
Differs from ail the other wagtails in the comparatively longer 
and more slender tail and in the blue-grey colour of the upper 
parts. In flight the long tail and sulphur-yellow belly and under 
tail coverts are conspicuous. 

DistnlmtiQn.^^^ Grey Wagtail is widely distributed^, chiefly 
about mountain streams, in Europe and Northern Asia, migrating 
southwards to Africa and Southern Asia in winter. It is divided 
into races, of which only one concerns us. 

This Eastern race (i£ c. caspicd) breeds from the Urals and 
Caucasus through Siberia to Kamchatka and south to the 
Himalayas- In winter it siweads throughout the plains of India 
to Ceylon, and eastwards to the Malays. 

Habits^ During the breeding season in the Himalayas the 
Grey Wagtail is essentially a bird of the mountain sti*eams and rivers 
where they flow with considerable strength through boulder-strewn 
beds. In winter when it appears in India from August until April it 
is seldom able to reproduce these conditions, and then has to be 
content with tripping about the margins of a variety of tamer waters, 
and even with feeding on roads and other waterless places. It is 
a solitary species, and does not gathei* into flocks like the other 
wagtails. The call-note is a rather shrill wliich is chiefly 

uttered on the wing as the bird takes to flight and flies swiftly 
away low over the ground, rising and falling in buoyant curves 
and exhibiting conspicuous glimpses of the sulphur-yellow of the 
lower plumage. The tail wagging of the genus is most pronounced 
in this species owing to the comparatively greater length of tail. 

The breeding season in the Himalayas is in May and June. 

The nest is a neat cup of grasses, bents and various roots and fibres, 
thickly lined with hair. It is built on the ground under boulders in 
river beds, or amongst stones and herbage at the edge of streams. 

The clutch consivsts of four or five eggs. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather compressed and pointed towards 
the smaller end, with a fine hard texture but little gloss. The ground- 
colour is yellowish or brownish-white, closely mottled and clouded all 
over with pale yellowish-brown and brownish-yellow^, with a very 
uniform effect. A black twisted hair-line or two is generally present 
about the broad end. 

The egg measures about 0,70 by 0.54 inches. 
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Motacilla flava Linnoeus. 


Description . — Length 7 inches. Male in fresh winter plumage : 
Top of the head bluish-grey, the feathers tipped with olive; upper 
plumage dull olive-brownish, wings dark brown, edged with fulvous ; 
tail black, narrowly edged with olivaceous, the two outer pairs of 
feathers white; a broad band on the sides of the bead dark slaty“ 
blackish; the whole lower plumage yellow sullied about the breast. 
In a few individuals there are traces of a white line over the eye. 

Male in fresh summer plumage : Top of the head dark slaty-grey ; 
upper plumage yellowish-green ; wings and tail as in winter but with 
the feather edges of the wings decidedly yellowish ; a broad band on 
the sides of the head black; the whole lower plumage bright yellow. 
Traces of a narrow \vhite line over the eye are sometimes visible. 

Female : Resembles the male, but has the head green and upper 
parts dark olive-brown, greenish-olive on the rump, the yellow of the 
lower plumage paler and more sullied on the breast, and the band on 
the sides of the head duller and browner ;■ a fulvous line over the eye 
is generally present. 

This description applies to typical specimens of the race 
M. /. thunhergi. Race, age and sex cause great variation in the 
plumages of this species which needs expert study. 

Iris brown; bill blackish-brown, paler at base of lower mandible; 
legs dark horn. 

Field Identification . — Plains except in the summer ; typical 
Wagtails found in mixed flocks containing two or three forms, of 
which a small proportion are in bright adult plumage, greenish above 
yellow below, while the majority are in dull nondescript plumages; 
always feeding on the ground in damp grassy spots, active and wagging 
their tails. 

Distribution . — In the Yellow Wagtails we have a most difficult 
group of birds ; the adult males may be distinguished with a certain 
amount of ease, but females and young birds are exceedingly hard to 
discriminate, and the whole group needs a great deal of study before 
one can claim to know even a little about them. Here it is possible 
only to indicate the outlines of the subject. 

Formerly it was the custom to treat the various forms of Yellow 
Wagtail as separate species. More recently various groupings have 
been adopted, but here I prefer to treat them as geographical races 
of one widely distributed species which breeds throughout the greater 
part of Europe and the Mediterranean countries and Northern Asia, 
and migrates southward in winter. . - ; \ . 
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No race breeds in India;, but we are concerned with the following 
tliiee forms as common winter visitors : — ■ 

Syke's A^ellow Wagtail {M. f. Imma) breeds in W^est vSiberia. 
Winters in India, south to Belgaum and east to Calcutta. 

The Grey-headed YelIo\v Wagtail {M. f. ihunbergt) breeds in 
North Scandinavia, Russia and Siberia; migrates through Europe 
to Africa and to every portion of India and Burma, 

The Eastern Black-headed Wagtail (if,/ melaftogrised) breeds in 
Turkestan and winters in India south to Belgaum and east to Benares. 

The following key will serve to indicate the salient differences in 
the adult males of the three races in summer plumage : — 

M.f, heema , — Crown paler grey; cheeks white; a broad and 
distinct superciliary streak over the eye, 

Jf / thufthergi . — Crown dark slaty - grey ; cheeks blackish ; 
superciliary streak very indistinct or absent. 

if. / melanogrisens , — Crown black ; cheeks and ear coverts deep 
black ; superciliary streak very indistinct or absent 

Care must, however, be taken not to confuse the Yellow Wagtails 
with the two races of the Yellow-headed Wagtail {iWotadlhi citreold) 
that also appear in India in winter, and of which one race breeds 
commonly in the Himalayas, The adult males of this species 
have the entire head bright yellow, and at all ages and seasons 
the Yellow-headed Wagtails may be distinguished from the Yellow 
Wagtails by' a broad yellow superciliary streak and by a certain 
amount of yellow on the forehead. 

IzTabits^ etc . — The Yellow Wagtails, as we know them in winter, 
are birds of marked and typical habit. They commence to arrive 
in Northern India at the end of August and pass through on passage 
until about October; they start to return to Northern India about 
February and have left again by the end of April. Farther south of 
course their status varies proportionately. 

They are found in flocks mingled irrespective of race, and spend 
their days feeding on the ground in open grassy places, preferably 
damp in character, or about the edges of jlieels or in the pastures 
that surround the larger rivers.. They are very partial to the 
neighbourhood of droves of cattle, feeding all round the legs of 
the grazing animals, no doubt finding that their presence attracts 
a varied insect life. In suitable places very large numbers collect, 
and morning and evening they flight in a most conspicuous manner, 
travelling at a moderate height above the ground with the dipping 
flight and shrill chit-up calls which are common to all wagtails. 
They roost at night in reed beds, and suitable places are used by 
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immense congregations of the variotis forms of Yellow Wagtails, 
Yellow-headed ^V''agtails and AVhite Wagtails. 

In their northern quarters the Yellow "Wagtails l)reed about June, 
building a well-concealed nest of grasses and bents with a thick lining 
of hair. It is placed on the ground in thick vegetation in low-lying, 
damp ground or cultivation. 

The eggs vary from four to seven in number, and are rather broad 
ovals, pointed towards the small end, with a fine texture and little 
gloss. They are ochraceous - grey or brown in colour, so finely 
speckled as to be almost uniform, and generally exhilht one or two 
blac k hair- streaks. 

In size the eggs average about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 

THE INDIAN TREE-PIPIT. 

Anthus hodgsoni Richmond. 

6 inches. vSexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage brown with a greenish tinge, the feathers streaked or 
centred with blackish except on the rump; wing dark brown, 
margined with fulvous; tail dark brown, the two outer pairs of 
feathers tipped diagonally with white; a broad streak over the eye 
fulvous, growing white posteriorly ; lower plumage pale fulvous, the 
whole breast and sides of the throat boldly streaked with black ; 
flanks washed with olivaceous and faintly streaked. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dark brown, lower base fleshy ; legs flesh 
colour. 

In summer the greenish tinge wears off, and the eye streak 
becomes white. 

Field Identifuatio?i * — A small brown bird, paler below, streaked 
with blackish above and about the breast ; found in parties feeding 
on the ground in shady spots and flying up into the trees when 
disturbed ; has a faint plaintive note and wags the shortish tail after 
the fashion of a wagtail, only more slowly. 

Distribution . — This Pipit breeds in Siberia, Northern China, and 
Japan, and on the Higher Himalayas about 7000 to 12,000 feet In 
wanter it migrates southwards to Southern Japan, Southern China, 
Cochin-China, and India. At that season it is found in India 
throughout the greater portion of the plains, occurring as far west 
as Rajputana and Guzerat, and in the foot-hills of the Himalayas to 
Dharamsala. Southwards it extends to the Palni Hills. In North- 
western India it is replaced by a form of the Tree-Pipit {^Anthus 
trmaHs\ which lacks the greenish tinge and has the eye stripe 
fulvous throughout; . , ■ . , 
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winter this Pipit is found in small parties which 
frequent fairly open country with plenty of shady trees ; they are 
partial to gardens, gro?es of mango trees and similar situations, and 
feed quietly on the ground in sparse herbage, collecting small 
insects and the seeds of grass and weeds. When disturbed they fly 
up into the nearest tree with a short plaintive call and wait quietly 
there until the coast is clear for them to resume their feeding. 
■\Vhen in trees they walk about on the boughs iti a manner unusual 
amongst small passerine birds, and have a habit of swaying their 
tails up and down, after the fashion of a wagtail The flight is 
rather slow and dipping, similar to that of the latter bird. In the 
breeding season the male has a fine song, lark-like in character, 
rather than the usual wheezy pipit song. It is uttered as the bird 
flies into the air and then volplanes with wings and tail outspread 
down to the ground or to the topmost twig of a tree. 

The breeding season in the Himalayas is from May to July. 
The nest is a shallow cup composed of moss and dry grass, lined 
with fine dry grass-stems and a few hairs, and it is placed in a hollow 
in the ground, in the shelter of a tuft of foliage or a creeping plant, 
such as Cotoneasten It is built either on an Alpine pasture above the 
limits of tree level, or in open grassy glades in the midst of the 
higher mountain forests. The bird is very .shy at the nest and is 
then secured with difficulty, either disappearing into the forests or 
rising into the air in a series of jerky flights. When flushed off the 
nest it sometimes flutters down the hillside as if wounded. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The egg is a slightly elongated 
oval, rather pointed towards the small end; the texture is fine with 
a slight gloss. In colour the eggs are closely speckled with dingy 
rather purplish-brown, so closely and evenly marked that no ground- 
colour is visible. 

They measure about 0.90 by 0.65 inches. 

THE INDIAN PIPIT. 

Anthus rukulus Vieillot. 

(PJate ix., Figv I.) 

D&scription . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
fulvous-brown, the feathers centred with blackish-brown] a fulvous 
streak over the eye ; wings dark brown margined with fulvous j tail 
dark brown, the outermost feather almost entirely white, the next to 
it with an oblique white tip; lower plumage pale fulvous, darker on 
the flanks, the sides of the throat and fore-neck and the whole breast 
streaked with dark brown. 

Iris brown] bill brown, lower base yellow] legs flesh colour. 
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The claw of the hind toe is Jong and slender, longer than the toe 
itself, ■ . 

Field JdenttyicatiofL-— brown bird, pale fulvous below 
and streaked on the breast, which runs about on the ground, rising 
with a plaintive note and a flash of white in the tail, to settle again 
but a short distance away. Distinguished from the Tree Pipits by 
the long hind claw and the hict that it does not settle in trees. It 
must, however, be remembered that several species of Pipit are 
locally common in India, and their identification is a matter of 
considerable knowledge and exjoerience. 

-The exact position of this Pipit is somewhat 
doubtful By some it is regarded as a small oriental race of the 
large Richard’s Pipit {A?iihus rkhardi), which breeds in Northern 
Asia ; l^y others it is treated as a separate species with races of its 
owm. Suffice it here to say that it occurs throughout practically the 
whole of India, Burma and Ceylon, breeding in the plains, and 
also in suitable places in the Himalayas and other ranges up to 
about 5000 feet In the main it is a resident species, though it 
performs certain local migrations. 

FdabiiSy ek-^nilii^ Pipit is essentially a' bird of cultivation with 
low^ crops and of grass land ; it is particularly partial to the stretches 
of sandy soil Avith closely-grazed grass which are found about the 
margins of jheels and in the dry beds of the larger rivers. Here it 
runs and feeds on the turf, rising when disturbed wdth the slightly 
plaintive note which is typical of the genus. It is usually found in 
pairs, which are jealous of their respective territories, driving away 
birds of the same species and possible enemies such as shrikes. 

This Pipit perches freely on bushes and tufts of grass, but 
usually only when breeding; it does not settle on trees. In the 
breeding display the male rises in the air in one ascending succession 
of dipping curves, uttering all the time a jangling, rather bunting- 
like song; arrived at the highest point in the air he then falls to 
earth again, in an abrupt curve, with stiff, partly extended wings. 
When disturbed suddenly from the nest the female flutters along the 
ground as if wounded, a habit common to most of the pipits. 

The breeding season extends from March to July and two broods 
are apparently raised. The nest is placed on the ground under or 
in the midst of tufts of grass ; it is usually cup-shaped, but in some 
examples there is a slight dome. It is composed of dry shreds and 
blades of coarse grass, or fine dry roots, with a slight lining of fine 
pieces of root and grass with a few hairs. 

Three or four eggs are kid, but the former number is more 
common. 

The eggs are moderately broad and rather perfect ovals, scarcely 
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pointed at all towards the small end ; they are bard in texture with 
a slight gloss. In colour they are brownish- or greenish-stone 
colour, thickly streaked, clouded, and spotted with dull brownish- 
or purplish-red, with brown of different shades and pale purplish- 
grey, These markings often tend to form a cap at the broad end, 
and altogether there is a good deal of variation in shape and colour 
between different eggs. ■ 

They measure about o.S by 0.6 inches in size. 

THE LITTLE SKYLARK. 

Alaud^v gulgula Franklin. 

(Plate ix., Fig. 5.) 

Description . — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
including a short indistinct crest, brown with darker centres and 
tawny margin.s to the feathers \ a pale fulvous streak over the eye ; 
wings dark brown, the feathers margined with rufous; tail dark 
brown, margined with rufous, the two outer pairs of feathers largely 
pale buff ; lower plumage pale buff, washed with fulvous on the sides 
and breast, the throat spotted and the chest streaked with brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill and legs yellowish-brown. 

The hind claw is very long and straight. 

JField Ideniijication , — A streaked brown bird, buffish-white below 
and with pale buff edges to the tail which become conspicuous in 
flight. Feeds and settles on the ground in open country, but sings 
in a characteristic soaring flight. Distinguished from the pipits by 
the heavier build, short crest, the more crouching gait, and the fact 
that when approached it squats instead of running. 

Distribution, — ^The Little Skylark is found throughout a large 
area of Southern Asia from Turkestan eastwards to Siam and Cochin- 
China and southwards to Ceylon and Tenasserim. It is divided 
into several races distinguished by size and depth of coloration, and 
these are sometimes treated as races of the well-known Skylark of 
Europe {Alatida anmisis), of which one race, A. a. dulcivox, arrives 
in North-western India in winter in large numbers. It appeans, 
however, better to keep the two species separate. We are concerned 
with four races of the smaller bird. The Turkestan race, A. g, 
inconspima^ just comes into our area in Baluchistan. A. g. g?ittata is 
the breeding bird of the Higher Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, 
at heights from 5000 to 14,000 feet, wandering in winter in flocks 
down to the foot-hills. The typical race is resident in Northern 
India from the foot-hills south to Khandesb and roughly a line 
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from Hyderabad to Masulipatam ; it extends also to Assam and 
Burma* A, g, australis is resident in the remainder of Southern 
India and Ceylon, breeding up to the summits of the various ranges. 

The flocks of Skylarks {A, a. ikdcivox) which arrive in winter 
may be distinguished by the larger size and more rounded wing, 
the 5th primary falling short of the tip of the wing by over 
5 millimetres* ■ 

ATei/j/A, ^A\“The a bird of open country, dwelling 

almost exclusively in cultivation or on grazing lands contiguous to 
it. In such localities it lives and feeds on the ground, picking up 
seeds and insects and fallen grains of all the cultivated cereals. On 
the ground it is quite inconspicuous, both owing to its protectively 
coloured plumage and to its haint of preferring to squat instead of 
running when approached. It squats as long as possible \ then 
suddenly springs into life with a liquid bubbling chirrups and hies 
low over the ground with a fluttering undulating flight, only mounting 
high into the air if it proposes to travel far. 

In spring the males have a well-sustained though rather 
monotonous song, into which the imitations of other birds’ calls are 
introduced. When singing the bird mounts to a great height in the 
air, almo.st vertically, with the head to the wind and the wings 
fanning rapidly \ having attained its pitch it remains there for a long 
time, keeping roughly in the same place - it starts to descend in the 
same fashion as it rose, but when it is some 25 yards or so from the 
ground the song ceases, and the bird falls rapidly with the wings 
held stiffly open. The song is also occasionally uttered on the 
ground. 

The breeding season is from March to July, and even later till 
November in the Southern Indian race. Two broods are reared* 

The nest is placed on the ground in a shallow depression 
scratched by the birds themselves, sheltered by a clod of earth, a 
tuft of grass or a small stunted bush. It is a shallow cup of dry 
grass, usually lined with finer grasses. Three to five eggs are laid. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather pointed towards the 
smaller end, with a fine silky texture and a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is greyish- or yellowish-white, concealed nearly 
entirely by the markings which are fine spots and frecklings of pale 
yellowish-brown, purplish-brown or very pale inky-purple. 

In size the eggs measure about 0.83 by 0.62 inches. 
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THE SHORT-TOED LARK. 

Calandrklla DRACHYDAcrrYLA (Leisler). 

Descriptiou. — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
pale greyish mealy-buff, the feathers streaked with blackish-brown j 
wings dark brown edged with fulvous ^ tail dark brown edged with 
fulvous, the two outer pairs of feathers partly very pale buff; a buff 
streak over the eye; lower plumage dull whitish, washed with browm 
on the breast which is sometimes streaked ; a half-concealed blackish 
spot on each side of the breast. 

Iris brown ; bill dark horny-brown, fleshy below ; legs browmish- 
flesli colour. 

Field Identification, — Winter visitor in large flocks to the plains 
of India, feeding in stubbles and open barren country; a small sandy- 
coloured lark with a dull semi-concealed dark spot on each side of its 
breast in place of the usual streakings. 

DistrihuHon. — The Short-toed Lark is a widely distributed bird in 
Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and is divided into a number of 
races, the identification and distribution of which are a matter of 
considerable difficulty. The differences are based on small details 
of colour, tint and measurement. Tivo forms are found amongst 
the hordes which appear as winter visitors in India. C, Ik longipennis^ 
the grey-tinted breeding bird of Eastern Central Asia, is found in the 
north-we.st of India down to a line roughly between Bombay and 
Kumaun; while to the south-east of that line down to about Belgaum 
and into Assam a more rufous bird (C. b, dtiklmnensis) appears. 

A very closely allied species {Calandrella acuiirosfris) with two 
races, also appears locally in India in winter. This may be 
distinguished without difficulty from the forms of (7. hrackydactyla 
by an examination of the tip of the ’wing, as it has the first four 
primaries equal, whereas in C, hrackydactyla the fourth primary is 
considerably shorter than the first three ivhich are equal. 

A third and smaller species of Short-toed Lark {Calandrclla 
raytai)^ also mth two races is found as a resident in India. This 
is most easily distinguished by the fact that it spends its whole 
life about the sand banks of the larger rivers, running about near 
the edge of the water. 

Habits^ ete, — The Short-toed Lark is only a winter visitor to India, 
arriving about September and leaving in April Numerically it must 
be very abundant, as it is found in flocks often of large size, and these 
flocks are common in open country, feeding both in stubbles and 
on waste ground generally, even on that of the most strictly desert 
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character. The food consists of small seedSj but insects are also 
eaten. These birds never perch except on the ground, where owing 
to their small size and protective coloration they are practically 
invisible; when approached the birds of a flock rise irregularly, a 
dozen or two at a time, and when all are in the air they join into 
a compact flock which flies with a peculiarly free and swinging 
motion. The call-note is low «and rather harsh. This is one of the 
birds tlint is eaten in India under the name of Ortolan, a species 
which itself is never found amongst the great numbers of birds that 
figure on the table in India under its name. 

The breeding habits of the Short-toed Lark in its more norAhern 
home are similar to those of other larks ; a small cup of dry grass, 
lined with wool and liair is placed in a slight depression of the 
ground. The eggs vary from three to five; the ground-colour is 
yellowish- or brownish - white, finely freckled and spotted with 
brownish- and ashy-grey spots. 

The egg measures about 0.75 by 0.55 inches. 

THE BENGAL BUSH-LARK. 

Mirafra ASSAMICA McClelland. 

J^escriptmu — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark ashy-brown streaked “with blackish except on the rump ; wings 
dark brown, the coverts margined with pale ashy and the quills with 
much chestnut on both webs ; tail brown margined with ashy rufous, 
the two outer pairs of feathers largely edged with pale rufous ; sides 
of the head mixed fulvous and brown ; chin and throat pale fulvous- 
white ; remainder of lower plumage darker fulvous, the breast coarsely 
streaked with triangular brown marks. 

Iris yellowish-brown; bill dusky, fleshy-white below; legs fleshy- 
white. 

Keld Identification , — Plains bird, found in open country feeding 
on the ground and perching often on bushes. Dark ashy-brown 
above, fulvous below with much chestnut in the flight feathers. 
Distinguish from the Red-winged Bush-Lark by its rather larger 
size and darker more ashy upper parts. 

Distrihition , — This species of Bush-Lark is found throughout" 
the greater part of India, except for a large area in North-westerrt^. 
and Northern India where it is replaced by the Singing Bush- 
Lark {Mirafra cantilians)^ in which the inner web of the outer 
tail feathers is largely white; it extends through Assam and 
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Burma to Siam and also to Gey lorn It is divided into several 
races. Of these the typical race inhabits North-eastern India and 
Assam, extending through Lower and Eastern Bengal and portions 
of the Central Provinces along the base of the Himalayas as far 
west as Ambala district. Down the eastern side of India from 
Southern Orissa to Ceylon and up the western side to the Nilgiris 
and Mysore it is replaced by the form M: a. affinis. A permanent 
resident 

MahitSy This Larlc is found in the better watered and fairly 
welbwooded tracts of its range, frequenting open plains and 
cultivated fields and often being seen on the roads. It feeds on 
the ground, collecting small seeds and insects, but perches freely on 
bushes and small trees, and like the rest of its genus has a 
breeding flight in which the rather weak song is uttered. 

The breeding season is in May and June. 

The nCvSt is a loose, flimsy pad of grass and roots, as a rule too 
looseiy constructed to be removed undamaged; it is placed on the 
ground in a depression overhung by tufts of grass and is usually 
.surmounted by a .sketchy dome of grass and roots, with the 
entrance hole at one side or at the top. 

The number of eggs varies from two to five. The egg is a 
moderately broad oval, fine and delicate in texture with a slight 
gloss. The ground-colour is white, faintly tinged with grey or 
stone colour. The markings consist of fine freckles and spots of 
yellowish or pale purplish-brown, with a tendency to collect in a 
cap or zone about the broad end. 

In size they average about 0.83 by 0.61 inches. 


THE RED-WINGED BUSH-LARK. 

Mirafra erythroptera Jerdon. 

Descriptiofu — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
fulvous-brown, streaked with blackish-brown; wings brown, the 
coverts edged with fulvous, and both webs of the quills largely 
chestnut; tail blackish-brown, the central pair of feathers pale 
brown margined with fulvous, and the two outer pairs of feathers 
partly pale fulvous; a pale fulvous streak over the eye; chin and 
throat whitish; remainder of lower plumage pale fulvous, with 
triangular spots of blackish-brown on the breast. 

Iris brown; bill horny-brown, fleshy below; legs flesh colour. 
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THE RED-WINGED BUSH-LARK 2or 

Field Identijicatio 7 u - — A small unobtrusive Lark found in parties 
on the ground ill sandy scrub covered country broken witli cultiva- 
tion j brown and fulvous in colour with much chestnut in the flight 
feathers. 

.Distribution . — Confined to India. Found throughout the whole 
of India from the outer foot-hills of the ITimalayas to about the 
latitude of Nellore and east to the longitude of Calcutta. It is 
divided into two races, A pale race named M. c. sindianus is found 
in Lower Sind, in portions of the Punjabj in Jodhpur, and eastwards 
to Etawah. The rest of the range of the species is occupied by the 
typical race. A purely resident bird. 

Habit Sy etc. like other species of Bush-Lark, is somewhat 

patchily distributed, being common in some localities and absent in 
others that appear equally suitable. It is typically a bird of sparse 
desert scrub jungle, where thorn bushes, light grass and euphorbia 
grow oil a sandy soil mixed with outcrops of rock, though it may 
also be found in cultivation. It is usually collected in small parties, 
which feed unobtrusively on the ground, squatting at the approach 
of an intruder and then suddenly springing into flight j they fly 
fairly fast but with an erratic rather hesitating course, as if unable 
to decide in which direction to proceed, and soon settle again after 
being disturbed. In the breeding season the male has a singing 
flight in the air, parachuting down to settle either on the ground 
or on the top of a euphorbia or other bush.*' This species often 
perches on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, and extends from March 
to October, The nest is a mere pad of grass mixed with a little 
vegetable fibre in the form of a very shallow .saucer. It is built on 
the ground in various situations, in depressions on open ground or in 
cover at the base of bushes, and is difficult to find. 

The number of eggs varies from three to five, but the normal 
clutch is four. The egg is of a very perfect oval shape, fine in 
texture with a slight glo.ss. The ground-colour is white tinged 
with greenish or brownish, finely speckled and dotted all over 
with reddish, brownish or purple; the exact tint and density of 
the markings is very variable but their distribution is usually 
uniform. 

The egg measures about 0,76 by 0.59 inches. 
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Galerida cristata (LinniT?.us). 


Description , — Length 7 inches* Sexes alike. Upper plumage, 
including a sharp-pointed crest, earthy-brown, streaked with blackish ; 
wings brown, the feathers with sandy margins, and the quills with a 
large rufous patch on the inner webs ; tail brown, the feathers edged 
with sandy, the outer pair of feathers largely pale rufous ; a pale 
fulvous streak over the eye; lower plumage pale fulvous streaked 
with brown on the breast and less distinctly on the flanks. 

Iris light brown ; bill and legs horn colour. 

Held Identification, — A typical 
sandy-brown lark found in open 
country in Northern India and easily 
distinguished by the erect tuft of 
pointed feathers on the head. 

Distribtdion, fi- A widely dis- 
tributed species found throughout 
the greater part of Europe and 
South-western Russia, in Northern 
Africa and a large extent of Asia. 
It is divided into over twenty races 
which to some degree are correlated 
with types of soil. Of these we are 
conGeriied with two only.; G, c, 
chenddola is the resident bird of 
India. It is found throughout the 
north-west parts of Continental India, from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas at about 4000 feet down to the Central Provinces and 
the boundary of Bengal 

G, c, magna^ the breeding race of Central Asia, East Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, is a winter visitor in considerable 
to Sind, and probably other areas of the extreme north- 
is recognisable by its larger size and more sandy colour, 
allied species, Sykes’ Crested Lark {G, deva) and the 
Malabar Crested Lark {G, malabarica)^ are found in Peninsular India 
as residents, and may easily be distinguished by their smaller size 
and darker colour. 

Habits,^ etc,’-— The Crested Lark is very common in the sandy 
plains of North-western India, both in and about cultivation 
in the more desert areas. It lives and feeds on the ground, 
and likes, in particular, the neighbourhood of rough country tracks 


of Crested Lurk. 
Ctl Bat. size.) 
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and roads where it finds corn and insects about the droppings of 
passing animals. The resident race is usually found in twos and 
threes, but the large Central Asiatic race in whiter may be found in 
large flocks of up to a hundred individuals. The bird is far from 
shy, and on the ground allows a very near approach, walking about 
with its crest erected and merely flying for a short distance when it 
does rise. The call-note is a rather sweet tee-iir. The song is short 
and pleasant, and is uttered both on the ground, from the top of a 
bush or during a soaring flight. This lark is frequently seen sitting 
on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season lasts from March to June. The nest is 
placed on the ground in a depression in the shelter of a small plant 
or by a stone or clod of earth. It is a shallow, open cup, composed 
of dry grass with a lining of wool, vegetable fibres or fine grass, and 
occasionally a few feathers. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, though four and five 
are occasionally found. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed 
towards the small end, ivith a fine texture and slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is greenish- or yelJowi.sh-white, speckled, .spotted and 
blotched, with various shades of brown and purple; the markings 
are usually regularly distributed, but they sometimes tend to collect 
in a zone at the broad end. 

They measure about 0.87 by 0.65 inches. 

THE RUFOUS-TAILED LARK. 

Ammomanes phcenicura (Franklin). 

Descriptim , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
dark brown; wings brown, margined with sandy-brown, much 
rufous on the inner concealed w^ebs of the quills; tail with its 
coverts deep rufous, a broad black bar across the end; sides of the 
head mixed rufous and brown with a pale rufous streak, over the 
eye; entire lower plumage rufous, the chin, throat and breast 
streaked with brown. 

Iris brown; bill horny-brown, lower base fleshy; legs fleshy. 
The bill is thick and slightly curved. 

Field Identification . — Plains species; found in parties on open 
plains; a browm lark, rufbus below, and easily distinguished from all 
other larks by the bright rufous tail with a black l.>ar at the end. 

Distrilmtion.— Yixis handsome lark is found in North-Western 
Africa, the Cape Verde Islands, East Persia, West Baluchistan, and 
India, being divided into several races. Oiily the typical race, is 
found in India. Its western limit is roughly a line drawn from the 
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Rann of Cutch up to Hissar and thdiice to the Ganges. The 
northern boundary is the Ganges itself to about Dinapur, and south 
of this the bird is found over the whole of the Peninsula south to 
al'jout Coiiiiljatorc. It is a resident species but moves about locally. 

Habits^ etc , — The Rufousdaiied Lark finds its Livourite haunts in 
open plains, stubbles and ploughed fields, and out of the breeding 
season is usually found in small parties. It normally keeps to the 
ground, where it feeds on seeds and insects, but in the breeding 
season it often perches on a low bush and thence utters its short 
twirling melodious note. It also perches on telegraph wires. 

The breeding season lasts from Feliruary to April. The nest is 
placed in open fields or plains in a >siight depression on the ground, 
either natural or scratched out by the birds themselves, and is 
sheltered generally by a clod, or stone or tuft of foliage. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. The egg is a 

moderately elongated 
oval, slightly pointed 
towards the smaller end ; 
the texture is fine and 
there is a slight gloss. 
The ground - colour is 
creamy or white tinged 
with ye^U 

and speckled *all over 
w i t h y e 1 1 o w i s h o f 

reddish-brown and a few 
secondary markings of pale inky-purple; the markings tend to be 
at the broad end. 
measure about 0.85 by 0.62 inches. 


Fig. 31.— Rufous-tailed Lark. G* nut. size.) 


THE ASHY-CROWNED FINCH-LARK. 

PVRRHULATOA GRISEA (ScopoH). 

Description , — Length 5 inches. Male: Upper plumage pale 
ashy-brown, concealed portions of the wings dark brown ; tail dark 
brown, central pair of feathers light brown, the outermost pair largely 
white; a large patch over the ears, and the sides of the breast 
whitish ; remainder of the sidCvS of the face and the lower plumage 
dark chocolate-brown. 

Female r Upper plumage aiKl wings an tail dark brown tinged 
with grey and rufous ; the outer pair of tail feathers largely white ; sides 
of the face and a line over the eye rufous ; lower plumage pale rufous, 
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Iris brown; bill bluish-flesh, darker above; legs browiiish-flesh. 

The bill is very short; and deep, and curved on tlie upper surface. 

Me/d Idenfification . — A small lark, sandy grey-brown in colour, 
with the lower surface dark chocolate-brown in the male. Found in 
flocks in open plains country and often very nunieroUvS. To be 
distinguished from the allied species, the Black-crowned Finch-Lark 
{F. fronialis\ which in the male has a black crown and white 
foreliead. 

Dis/ri/mtion , — This lark is a purely Indian species, except that 
it occurs also in Ceylon, being found from the foot of the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin and from the western borders of Sind and the 


North-west Frontier Province to the longitude of Calcutta. The 
birds of the North-west (Sind, Cutch, Punjab, Rajputana and the 
Western United Provinces), where the annual rainflili is less than 
25 inches, are paler in coloration and have been separated as a 
P. g, skmta. Throughout its habitat the species appears to be 
resident. 

Ila/nts^ etc . — This quaint little aberrant lark is one of the most 
generally distributed birds of India ; it is only found in open country 
away from trees, and though it occurs up to nearly 3000 feet in 
Salt Range it is, strictly speaking, only a species of the plains. It 
prefers waste ground, fallow fields and semi-desert areas, feeding’ on 
the minute seeds that litter the ground. Found in pairs with 
strictly defined territory while breeding, it collects, often, into large 
flocks at other times., On the ground their coloration renders 
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these larks very iiicorispicuous, aixl an observer^^ ^ along is 

often astonished at the nuinber which rise one by one around him 
and then fly away in a dense flock from ground which was apparently 
empty of life. 

The breeding season lasts from January to September, and 
apparently two broods are raised. While breeding the males are 
indefatigable songsters, singing both on the ground and in the air, 
in the latter case while the bird is rivSing and falling in a series of 
deep stoops, keeping round about the same patch of ground ; 
reaching its highest pitch it closes its wings and falls steeply, to 
recover and mount again while still some height above the ground. 
Near the end of its tall, if the observer is close at hand, a whirr can 
be heard, due to the pressure of the air in the wing feathers. The 
song is a sweet but monotonous trill, trrreeee, without variation. 

The nest is a slight pad of threads and soft vegetable fibres with 
a few feathers and pieces of fine grass. It is invariably placed on 
the ground either in a slight depression in the open or in the shelter 
of a clod of earth or tuft of grass. 

The clutch consists of two eggs, but three are sometimes found. 
The eggvS are moderately elongated ovals, slightly pointed at one end, 
with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is yellowish-, greenish- or 
greyish-white, marked fliiiiy thickly and in a variety of ways with 
various shades of yellowish-brown, earth-brown and grey. 

In size they average about 0.70 by 0.50 inches. 

THE WHITE-EYE. 

ZosTEROPS PALPEBROSA (Temmiiick). 

(Plate viii.) Fig. I.) 

DemHption . — Length 4 inclievS. Sexes alike. The whole upper 
plumage greenish golden-yellow, the concealed portions of the wings 
and tail dark brown ^ a white ring round the eye, emphasised in 
front and below by a black mark; chin and throat bright yellow; 
lower plumage greyish-white ; under tail coverts yellow. 

Iris yellow-brown ; bill black, bluish-grey on lower base ; legs 
plumbeous. 

The bill is slender, curved and pointed. 

Field IdenUfi€ation.---"2\^m% and hills; purely arboreal; very 
abundant A small, bright yellow bird with greyish-white breast 
and abdomen, liable to be mistaken for a Willow-Wren, but easily 
distinguished by the sharp little curved black beak and the white 
ring round the eye. The constant Iseerdseer note is also distinctive. 
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Distributio}u~~~'T\\^ White-Eyes or Zosteropidos area large family 
of small birds spread over Africa, Southern Asia and Australia. 
The present species has a wide distribution in Asia and is divided 
into a number of races, of which we are concerned with three only, 
which differ only in small details of size and lint of coloration. The 
typical form is found from Sikkim and Bhutan eastwards to Assam 
and Yunnan, and southwards to Bengal and probably Orissa and 
the Eastern Central Provinces. Z occidentis is found along the 
Himalayas from the extreme north-west to Nepal, breeding normally 
up to 8000 feet and even higher. In the plains it is found as far 
west as Kohat, and from there it extends through the whole of 
North-western India south to Mysore. In Sind it is unknown 
except for a small isolated colony in the mangrove swamps of 
Karachi. Z p. niigiriensts is the race found in the Nilgiri and 
Palni Hills. In the main a resident species the White-Eye is 
also locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc. — The White-Eye is a purely arboreal species -which 
never descends to the ground. It is found indiscriminately in all 
types of country where there is sufficient tree growth, though it 
perhaps above all prefers gardens and hill jungles close to cultiva- 
tion where there is a mixture of trees and flowering shrubs, and in 
consequence a variety of food ; for it feeds both on insects, weevils, 
ants, and their eggs and larvse, and on vegetable matter, such as 
small buds, seeds and wild fruits. 

Except when separated up into pairs for breeding the White-Eye 
is found in small parties and in flocks, which do not as a rule 
associate with other birds but hunt busily through the foliage, 
invariably coming to notice through a rather monotonous querulous 
chee-chce-chee or tseer-iseer note which is uttered all the time 5 they 
are very active and busy little birds, and when disturbed fly off 
still uttering their note to start operations afresh in another tree. 

In the breeding season the males sing freely; the song is short 
and rather pretty. It begins so low as to be almost inaudible and 
becomes louder and louder until at the end it is almost harsh, and 
this is repeated over and again without variation. 

Most nests will be found about April, but there appear to be 
at least two broods, and the breeding season extends according to 
locality from January to September. 

The nest is a delightful little cup slung like a miniature Oriole’s 
nest between two twigs, though very rarely it may be placed in an 
upright fork. It is usually composed of very fine grass stems, coated 
exteriorly with cobwebs and studded with small cocoons and pieces 
of vegetable down, but in shape, depth and materials it is somewhat 
variable. In site, too, there is no uniformity." Many nests are placed 
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in undergrowth and bushes not higher than 6 feet from the ground : 
while as many are built in large trees, mangoes being perhaps the 
favourite, at any height up to 6o feet. 

The clutch varies from two to four eggs. 

In shape the egg is a somewhat lengthened oval, a good 
deal pointed towards the smaller end ; the texture is very fine, 
practically without gloss. The colour is a very delicate and pure 
pale blue or greenish-blue, without markings. 

The average size is 0.62 by 0.47 inches. 

THE PURPLE SUNRIRD. 

CiNNYRis ASiATicus (Latham). 

(Plate iii., Fig, 3.) 

Description . — Length 4 inches. Male in summer plumage : The 
whole head, neck, upper plumage, throat and breast metallic-black 
with greenish-purple reflections ; flight feathers dull brownish-black ; 
tail bliiish-black ; a narrow band across the breast coppery-brown, 
of varying extent and sometimes absent ; remainder of lower plumage 
dull purpiish-black ; a brilliant tuft of crimson and yellow feathers 
under each wing. 

Male in winter plumage resembles the female with the addition of 
a broad stripe of dark metallic-violet from the chin to the abdomen. 

Female : Upper plumage, wings and sides of the head and neck 
greenish-brown ; tail dark brown, the outer feathers narrowly tipped 
with white ; lower plumage rather bright yellow. 

Iris brown ; bill and legs black. 

Bill long, curved and sharply pointed, with minute serrations 
along the cutting edges of both mandibles towards the tip. 

Me/d Identification . — Abundant garden bird in the plains; a 
minute bird with a long curved beak; male metallic-black, female 
brown and yellow. Active and feeds about flowers. 

Distribution . — ^This Sunbird has a wide range in Southern Asia 
from Persia on the west to Cochin-China on the east, and is divided 
into races. The typical race is found from about 5000 feet along the 
Outer Himalayas throughout the whole of Ceylon and India except 
in the north-west. 'Phere in vSind and Baluchistan it is replaced by 
the Persian form, C. a. brevirostris, with a shorter bill, while birds 
from the Punjab are mostly intermediate in character between the 
two races. In the main a resident species, it is also locally migratory, 
being found in North-western India only from March to September. 
In the ranges of Southern India it is found up to 6000 feet. 

Habits^ etc . — From their small size and brilliant metallic plurhage 
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and occasional habit of hovering in front of a flower this and 
other Indian members of the numerous family of the NecfarmudiB 
are responsible for the frequently found belief that Humming-birds 
occur in India. The true Humming-birds are, however, confined 
to ilmerica and its islands, and they belong to a totaliy different 
order of birds allied to the Swifts and Nightjars. 

The Sunbird resembles the Humming-bird in being largely 
dependent on flowers for its food. It feeds at the blossoms of 
the various flowering shrubs and trees, taking from them not only 
their honey but also the various small insects, caterpillars, spiders 
and flies that they attract, and in return undoubtedly assists to 
pollinate many species. The long tongue is almost tubular in 
structure and is capable of extrusion beyond; the l:)eak. 

The vSunbird usually perches on the twigs and stems of the plant 
flitting actively from flower to flower and indulging in a variety of 
gymnastics to reach the desired food, but when need arises it can 
hover with rapidly vibrating wings though only for a short time. By 
this dependence on flowers it is emancipated from preference for any 
particular type of country. In the dry desert areas of the north-west 
it flits and perches about the low-growing uck and wild caper ; in the 
tropical forests of the south it feeds high flmn th^ ground about the 
blossoms of some lofty tree} and throughout its range it is a 
flimiliar garden bird attracting notice by the boldness of its visits 
to the flowers that line verandahs or grow over porches. Its swift 
darting flight and vshrill chirping note also call attention to its 
presence, and it has the rare merit in India of being a good 
songster. For the male perches on the topmost twig of a tree 
with a good many repetitions of the sharp chirp and then breaks 
into a loud full song which seems surprisingly good for so small a 
bird and recalls the notes of a Canary or Willow- Wren. 

The breeding season varies a good deal according to localit}^, and 
in different parts of India eggs may be found from January to August ; 
most nests will, however, be found in April and May. I'here are at 
least two brood.s, and these are reared in rapid succession, sometimes 
even from the same nest 

The nest is a j^ear-shaped or oval structure with a satill round 
or oval entrance at one side, often sheltered by a little projecting 
cornice. It is built of a most miscellaneous assortment of 
materials, hair, line grass, twigs, dead leaves, chips of Ijark and 
fragments of decayed wood, seed cases, and scraps of rag or 
paper, all neatly plastered together with silky fibres and cobwebs. 
The whole structure is suspended from a twig by a short rope of 
these materials, and a pendant irregular tassel of the same generally 
hangs from the bottom of the nest. ' \ . 
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nest is generally placed some 3 or 4 feet from the ground, 
hanging under a bough or a bush, but occasionally it is attached to 
a hook or pendant piece of rope in the ceiling of a verandah. The 
interior of the nest is neatly and softly lined with seed down. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. 

The egg is typically a moderately broad oval, somewhat pointed 
towards the small end, but the shape is rather variable. The texture 
is line and fragile with very little gloss. The ground-colour is dull 
whitish with a tinge of green, grey or brown, and the markings 
consist of minute and ill-delined spots and freckles of grey, brown 
and dull purple of various shades. In some eggs these markings 
are regular and thickly disposed over the whole surface ; in others 
they chiefly collect in a zone or cap about the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 0.64 by 0.46 inches. 

THE PURPLE-RUMPED SUNBIRD. 

CiNNVius ZEYLONicus (linnauis). 

(Plate vui., Fig. 4.) 

Description , — Length 4 inches. Male : Top of the head metallic- 
lilac j rump metallic-purple; remckkder of upper plumage dull crimson; 
wings brown edged with rufous, metallic - lilac and dull crimson on 
the smaller coverts; tail black with pale tips to the outer feathers; 
sides of the head coppery-brown ; chin and throat metaiiic-piirple ; 
a collar below the throat maroon t remainder of lower plumage bright 
yellow, white under the wings. 

There is no separate winter plumage as in the last species. 

Female : Upper plumage ashy-brown; wings brown margined with 
rufous; tail black with pale tips to the outer feathers; an indistinct 
Avhite line above the eye, with a dark line below it through the eye ; 
cheeks, chin and throat pale ashy-white ; remainder of lower plumage 
yellow, white under the wings. 

Iris dull red ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is long, slender, curved and pointed, with minute serrations 
along the cutting edge of both mandibles towards the tip. 

Field Identification , — Central and Southern India. A minute 
bird of brilliantly variegated, partly metallic, plumage in the male, 
lilac on the head, crimson on the back, purple on the throat, and 
yellow below, 'fhe female is dull in colour with a white throat 
contrasting with the yellow under parts. Active in trees about 
blossoms. 

Distribution,'— -A purely Indian species. It is found throughout 
India south of a line passing through Khandesh, Raipur and 
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Sanibalpur in the Central Provinces, and Lohardaga and Burdwaii 
ill: Bengali also in Ceylon. In the Nilgiris it is found up to 
2500 feet. This is the common Siinbird of Bombayi Madras and 
Lower Bengal. A resident species. 

IlaluAyefc , — This beautiful Sunbird is very common o^-er large 
areas, of India, preferring if anything welbwatered tracts and extensive 
forests, though it also comes freely into gardens and about houses. 
It is found singly or in pairs, and is very active, incessantly flitting 
about from tree to tree and flower to flower in search of the insects 
and caterpillars on which it feeds, and is purely arboreal, never 
descending to the ground. The call is a very feeliie shrill sort of 
chirp, easily distinguishable from the louder call of the Purple 
Sunbird. 

The breeding season is very extended, nests having been found in 
almost every month of the year, but normally the bird appears to be 
double-brooded, nesting about February and August 

The nest is a most lovely structure, similar to that of the Purple 
Sunbird, a hanging purse with the entrance near the top on one side 
surmounted by a little portico. 

The body of the nest is chiefly composed of very fine grass or 
vegetable fibres, and it is thickly studded exteriorly with scraps of 
lichens, spider’s webs, fragments of bark, dried petals, and a variety 
of similar materials. The egg cavity is thickly lined with vegetable 
down or feathers. The nest is suspended from a fine twig, over 
wlrich the top of the nest is firmly worked with fibres and down, and 
a tassel of the same material as the outside covering of the nest often 
hangs below it. 

The clutch consists of two eggs. The egg is a moderately broad 
oval, rather elongated and pointed, with a delicate close-grained shell 
almost devoid of gloss. The ground-colour is a dingy greenish or 
brownish-white; it is freckled, clouded and streaked with minute 
greyish-brown mmkings, which tend to collect in a xone or cap 
about the broad end. 

In size the eggs average 0.65 by 0.47 inches. 
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TICKELUS FLOWER-PECKER. 

Dicbum hrythrohhynchum (Latliam). 

Description — Length 3 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
ashy-oii%'e, the feathers of the crown with dark centres, and the 
concealed portions of the wings brown ^ tail dark brown; lower 
plumage buffy-white. 

Iris brown; bill pale fleshy-livid, darker above; legs bluish- 
plumbeous. 

Bill rather long, curved, sharply pointed and finely serrated along 
the cutting edges. 

Field Identification . — A tiny olive bird with paler under parts, 
and a long curved beak, wdiich greatly resembles a female Sunbird. 
Has a sharp note and is purely arboreal, frequenting parasitic plants 
on trees. 

Disfrib 7 ition.— Conimt 6 . to India, Ceylon and Southern and 
Western Burma. It occurs along the Plimalayan foot-hills, up to 
elevations of 4000 feet, from Kangra to Assam. South of the foot- 
hills it is found virtually throughout India except in the dry regions 
of the North-west, North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, Sind, and Western Rajputana. It is a resident species, 
and in places like Bombay and Poona very abundant. 

Habits.^ etc . — This minute bird has been chosen to represent a 
curious and distinct family of birds known collectively as the 
Dicseidas or Flower-Peckers. They are all birds of very small size, 
often of brilliant plumage, and remarkable for the beauty of their 
nests. They are very strictly arboreal, keeping largely to the tops 
of high trees, where in particular they frequent the parasitic growths 
(of the mistletoe type) -which gro^v on the branches. The berries 
of these growths form a large proportion of their food, but they also 
feed on other berries and fruits and on insects. 

Tickell’s Flower-Pecker shares the above general characteristics 
of the family. It is excessively active, twisting and turning and 
never still on the twigs where it perches, and it flies with the swift 
rather mounting flight of a vSunbird. The ordinary note is a loud 
squeak, almost a chirp in character, in addition to which it sings 
a low, almost inaudible, wheezy song. 

The breeding season is from P'ebriiary to May. 

The nest is very similar to that of the Purple vSunbird, being 
a small pear-shaped structure, suspended by the stalk from a twig 
with the entrance high on one side. It is placed in a tree at heights 
of io to 20 feet from the ground. It is constructed of fine 
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vegetable fibres, externally covered with cobwebs, small chips of 
bark, splinters of rotten wood and the excreta of caterpillars, while 
the interior is lined with the softest, silkiest downs and fibres. The 
female sits looking Out through the entrance. 

One to three eggs are laid. These are rather elongated ovals, 
pure white and glossiess. ; T 

In size they average about 0.58 by 0.41 inches. 

THE INDIAN PITTA. 

Pitta brachyuka (Linnaius), 

(Plate X., Fig, 4.) 

Description , — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of head pale 
fulvous, with a broad black band down the centre, which is joined 
by a very broad black band from below the eye pa narrow white line 
over the eye; back and shoulders green; lower rump shining pale 
blue; tail black, tipped with dull blue; wing black with a 
cDnspiciioiis white patch in the flight feathers, and with the coverts 
green and blue; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage 
fulvous, a patch of bright scarlet under the tail 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs pale purplish-fleshy. 

Field Identification,— K coarsely-built bird with a short tail and 
strong legs, adapted for life in heavy jungle; plumage variegated 
with blue, green, black, white, fulvous and crimson but not 
conspicuously bright in the shade though the lines on the head 
are distinct. Shape and upriglit carriage are distinctive. 

Distribution , — This Pitta is found throughout almost the whole 
of India fro)ii Dharamsala in the Plimalayan foot-hills to Sikkim, and 
Eastern Rajputana in the plains to Calcutta^ Southwards it extends 
down to Ce3don. It is migratory, breeding in the north and winter- 
ing in the south of this range. 

Habits^ etc , — The Indian Pitta belongs to a family of birds which 
has no equivalent in Europe, Ail its members are compact, stoutly- 
built birds with a short stumpy tail, broad rounded wing.s and long 
stout legs, and as this structure suggests they are essentially ground- 
living birdvS, hopping and running witli great facility and spending 
only a small portion of their time either on the wing or in trees. 
All are of great beaut)^, and the distribution of the various members 
of the family is very sporadic and curious. 

The Indian Pitta, by preference, lives in deciduous forest or scrub 
jungle, but it may also be found in gardens and comparatively open 
country, especially, if there are small ravines overgrown with bushes 
and trees to afford it the cover that it requires. It is not shy 
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and may easily be approached. It has a sweet cS.II 
a beautiful thrush-like song. The food consists beetleSj 

ants and other insects. 

The breeding season is from June to August 

The nest is a huge globular structure with a circular entrance 
at one side. It is composed of dry leaves and grasses wound round 
with strips of fibre or held together with twigs and roots, and is 
lined with green leaves or fine twigs and roots. The majority of 
nests are placed on the ground or in low branches close to it, but 
occasional nests are placed high in forks of trees. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. In shape they are 
broad and regular ovals, so broad as to be almost spherical. The 
texture is very fine and hard with a high gloss. 

The ground-colour is cbina-wliite, and the markings consist of 
spots, speckles and sometimes hair-lines of deep maroon, dark purple 
and brownish-purple, with secondary markings of pale inky-purple. 
These rich colours, together with the spherical shape and high polish, 
give the eggs of this species a very distinctive appearance. 

In size the eggs measure about i.oo by o.S6 inches. 

The word Pitta is due to the latinisation of a Telugu word, 
meaning small bird, 

THE SCALY-BELLIED GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Picus SQUAMATTJS Vigors, 

Description . — Length 14 inches. Male:— Top of the head and 
crest crimson ; upper plumage green, strongly tinged with yellow at 
the base of the tail ; wings brownish-black washed with green, all the 
quills conspicuously spotted and banded with yellowish-white and 
white; tail brownish with narrow white bars, the lower surface 
washed with yellow; a broad yellowish-white line over the eye, 
bordered above and below with blackish lines; another broad 
yellowish-white line below the eye from the base of the beak ; throat 
and breast pale greyish ; remainder of lower plumage greenish-white, 
with scale-like markings of black. 

Female : Has the crimson of the head replaced by black, marked 
with leaden and greenish-grey. 

Iris dark pinkish-red, with an outer ring of pale pink ; bill yellow, 
horn coloured about nostrils ; legs greenish-plumbeous. 

This and the following Woodpeckers have these peculiarities of 
external structure. The bill is long and stout and modified into a 
cutting weapon with the end of the upper mandible vertical and 
chisel-shaped. The tongue is excessively long, worm-like and 
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capable of great protrusion; it is supplied with viscid mucus from 
the large salivary glands and the point is horny and barbed. The 
toes are arranged in two pairs, the second and third toes pointing 


forwards, the fourth toe being directed backwards with the first toa 
or hallux. The tail is graduated, with very stiff-pointed feathers. 

FieM Himalayan forest form: a medium-si^ed 

greenish bird with pale under parts scaled with black which climbs 
up the branches of trees in a series of jerks, and moves from tree to 
tree with noisy undulating flight. Distinguished from a similar species 
the Black-iifiped Green Woodpecker {P. 
cairns occipitalis)^ which is found in the 
same area; this has the lower plumage 
unsealed and only the front half of the 
top of the head crimson in the male. 

Distribution, — This Woodpecker is 
distributed through Transcaspia, Baluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan, and the Western 
Himalayas; it is divided into two races, 
of which the typical race is found in the 
Western Himalayas from the Valley of 
Nepal to Chitral and Gilgit, from about 
5000 to 11,000 feet. A resident species 
with little if any altitudinal seasonal 
movement. 

Habits, etc , — ^'Ihis fine Woodpecker 
is a common resident in the Western 
Himalayas and is found in all types of 
forest, also occasionally wandering out 
into trees in the open cultivated country. 

It is not very shy, and is easily observed as _ 011 m- j y- 

It works Its way up the trunk of a tree, now Woodpecker, (i nat. sue.) 
Stopping to dislodge a piece of bark and 

then hammering lustily with Its chisel-like beak at a piece of grub- 
infested wood. Occasionally it feeds on the ground, searching there 
for ants and termites. When not feeding it sometimes rests in a com- 
manding position on an upright bare stump of a bough at the top of a 
tree, whence a clear view can be obtained. In such a situation it sits 
for a considerable time, moving the head, neck and upper part of 
the body from side to side with a swaying motion, varying the pro- 
ceedings by occasionally drumming rapidly with the bill on the 
wood. The ordinary spring call is a loud, clear wild-sounding 
melodious kke-gu or pea-cock, or simply the syllable peer, which 
echoes through a nullah and is audible a long way off. While 
hunting for food constant tiupk-tjupk-tjiipk-tpipk note is kept 
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up, and this repeated loudly is also the alarm cry. The flight is 

strong, flist and undulating, the hard coarse wing feathers making ; 

a distinct noise. 

The breeding season extends from March to May, but most eggs ^ 

will be found in April. The nest hole is excavated in the trunk or 
bough of a tree and consists of a passage running down from 
20 to 30 inches into the nest chamber which is often a natural 
decayed hollow inside the wood. In this the eggs, five or six 
in number, are laid on chips and debris. • ! 

The egg is a rather elongated oval, somewhat compressed 
towards the smaller end. The texture is very fine and delicate, 
with a brilliant gloss; the colour is pure china-white. 

The eggs measure about 1.28 by 0.93 inches. 

;( 

THE BROWN^FRONTED PIED WOODPECKER. 

Drvobates aurickps (Vigors). 

(Plate X., Pig. 3.) 

Descriptio)}. — Length 8 inches, Male: Forehead and crown 
umber-brown; crest golden-yellow in front, crimson behind; sides 
of the head and neck and the chin \vhite finely mixed with black ; 
ear coverts very pale brown ; upper parts black, broadly barred with 
white across the upper back and shoulders; Avings black, con- 
spicuously spotted with white ; tail black, the outer feathers barred 
with buffy-white; lower parts fulvescent- white, tinged with yellow 
in the centre of the abdomen, streaked with black, and bordered 
on the sides of the cheeks by a brown band which becomes black 
and breaks up into spots on. the sides of the neck; a patch of pale 
crimson under the base of the tail. I 

The female lacks the gold and crimson on the crest which is 
merely yellower than the forehead and crown. 

Iris crimson; eye patch plumbeous; bill horny-plumbeous; legs 
dull plumbeous-green. 

Field Identijication. — Common West Himalayan form. A dull- 
coloured Woodpecker, black barred with white above, whitish mth 
dark streaks below, a reddish patch under the tail and a yellow and 1 

brown top to the head, crested in the male wnth crimson. Quiet 
and familiar in its habits. 

DistribiUmu — Found throughout the Western Himalayas from 
Chitral aiid Hazara to Nepal at elevations between 2000 and ! 

7500 feet and in smaller numbers up to 9000 feet. Here it is a 
resident species, but it is also found in Afghanistan, and from there 
w^anders, in winter into the Samana and' Kohat. 
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Habits^ M'.— This is the ordinary common Woodpecker of the 
hill stations of the Western Himalayas from Murree to Mussoorie. 

It is found chiefly in the forests of oak and cheel pine, but wanders 
into cultivation and gardens, and is a familiar species, very indifferent 
to the near neighbourhood of man, I have known a pair roost 
nightly on the top of the pillars supporting a verandah roof of a forest 
rest-house, and one winter a single bird slept regularly in a nest-box 
affixed to a tree by a house. 

The call-note is a rather loud plaintive repeated at regular 
and monotonous intervals. It is traced to its source with difficulty, 
as the sound at times can be very ventriloquial, and then at last the 
bird will be found sitting at the extremity of some dead bough at the 
top of an oak, continually jerking its body and twisting its head and 
neck from side to side as it surveys the world below, glancing here, 
there and everywhere on the alert for possible danger. When the 
bird is down on a tree trunk busy feeding the sound is easier to 
locate, and as this Woodpecker is far from shy and very common it 
is easy to observe and procure if required. 

The breeding season is in April and May, The nest hole is the 
usual cleanly excavated tunnel and nest chamber in the trunk or 
large bough of a tree, and 110 nest is made, the eggs being laid on 
chips and debris at the bottom of the hole ; very occxasioiially a 
natural hollow in a tree is used. The site of the nest may be at 
any height from 5 to 40 feet from the ground. 

The clutch varies from three to live eggs. 

The eg-g is a rather lengthened and pointed oval, fine and glossy 
in texture, and pure unmarked white in colour. 

In size it averages about 0.92 by 0.6S inches. 

THE MAHRATTA WOODPECKER. 

Liopicus MAHRATTK.N.SIS (Latham). 

Description , — Length 7 inches, hlale: Forehead and crown 
brownish-yellow, a small crest scarlet ; back of neck smoky-brown ; 
back and shoulders brownish-black and white irregularly mixed ; 
wings blackish-brown heavily spotted with white; tail blackish- 
brown, spotted with white, which from below appears fulvescent ; 
chin and throat and the front and sides of the neck whitish^ with 
a brown stripe on the sides of the neck which breaks up into 
longitudinal streaks on the sides of the breast ; remainder of lower 
plumage streaked with brown, a bright scarlet patch in the middle 
of the lower abdomen,. 
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The female lacks the scarlet on the crest. 

Iris deep red ; eye patch plumbeous; bill clear plumbeous; legs 
bright plumbeous. 

Fkid plains species. A small dingy 

Woodpecker, spotted sooty-brown and white on the upper parts with 
a brownish-yellow top to the head, and in the male a scarlet crest 

Dtstrikdion.----l^]xLS Woodpecker is found in India, Northern 
Ceylon, Upper Burma, and Cochin-China. In India it is found , 
from the foot of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about 2500 feet, 
down to the extreme south. In the north-west it is found at 
Peshawar and Rawal Pindi, but it is scarce to the west of the Indus 
and in Sind and Rajputana; nor is it found in Lower and Eastern 
Bengal. It is a strictly resident species. The typical race belongs 
to Southern India, and northern birds may be separated as Z. ?h. 
auroctisfatus^ but the line of demarcation is not very marked. 

Habits^ etc. — This little Woodpecker, though common, is some- 
what locally distributed, and it avoids both the drier, more open 
plains and heavy forest. It is a bird of cultiyation and groves, road- 
side avenues, low scrub jungle and gardens, and in such loGalities 
it feeds quietly on the tree trunks and branches paying little or no 
attention to passers by. Owing to its small size it is rather apt to 
get into trouble with other small birds and squirrels, but it is a 
courageous little bird and resists with spirit their endeavours to 
trespass in its laboriously constructed nest hole. It is always found 
solitary, except \vhen paired for the breeding season. Like many 
other Woodpeckers, this species drums with its beak on a dead 
bough, apparently as an outlet for sexual emotion. 

The ordinary call -note is a rather peek uttered at short 
intervals. 

The breeding season lasts from February to April, but most 
eggs will be found in March. The nest hole is excavated in a 
bough of a tree, usually one leaning out of the perpendicular, and 
the entrance hole is made on the underside of the bough. It is 
small, about inches in diameter, and the entrance tunnel i.s about 
1 5 inches long. No nest is made, the eggs being laid merely on 
chips of wood at the bottom of the irregular chamber to which the 
tunnel leads. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. These in shape are a rather 
lengthened oval, fine and glossy in texture, and pure white in 
colour. 

In size they average about 0.87 by 0.68 inches. 
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THE GOLDEN-BACKED WOODPECKER. 

Brachypternus benghalensis (Linno2ua). 

(Plate xi., Fig. 4,) 

Deuription . — Length ii inches. Male: Top of the head and 
a crest bright crimson, the feathers partly marked with black or 
white; sides of the head and neck white, streaked with black along 
a narrow line at the edge of the crimson and in a broader band 
through the eye from the nostril to the nape; hind neck, lowtir back 
and tail black ; upper back and slioiilders rich golden - yellow, 
sometimes tinged with orange-red ; wing coverts black at the 
shoulder, gradually changing to golden olive -yellow, the smaller 
feathers spotted with fulveseent white; flight feathers brownish- 
black boldly spotted with white, and all but the outer feathers wdth 
the outer webs washed with golden olive -yellow; chin, throat and 
fore neck black with numerous short white stripes, this pattern 
gradually merging into that of the breast where the feathens are 
biiffy-white with broad black borders; these black borders become 
cross bands on the flanks and below the tail and gradually die 
away on the lower abdomen which is practically white. 

Female : Differs from the male in having the front half of the 
erowm black, each feather being tipped with white. 

Iris red-brown, eyelids greenish-plumbeous; bill slaty-plumbeous ; 
legs dark greemsh-plumbedus, claws dusky. 

lueM Idcntificaiion , — Common plains bird. Found climbing up 
the bark of trees or flying from tree to tree with heavy undulating 
flight; black and white plumage with vivid crimson crest and 
brilliant golden back immediately catch the eye, while the loud 
call is a well-known sound. 

Distribution . — Found almost throughout India and Ceylon as 
a resident species divided into races. A pale and much spotted 
form, B. b. dilutus^ is found in Sind, Baluchistan and the neighbouring 
portions of the Punjab, grading on the edges of its range into the 
typical race w^hicli extends throughout Northern India from the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas to Eastern Bengal and south to about 
the latitude of Bombay. Here it grades into the dark Southern 
Indian form, A 

Habits^ etc . — The Golden-backed Woodpecker is one of the 
best known of our Indian species, both from its brilliant coloration 
and from the fact that it is a bolder bird than most of its family. It 
avoids forest areas, and is found, by preference, in open, cultivated 
districts and gardens where avenues of ancient trees provide it 
with a happy hunting ground. In such places it lives singly or 
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in pairs, climbing busily about the trunks and branches of the trees ; 
it progresses in a series of jerks and always rests with the body 
in a perpendicular position with the head upwards ] it virtually never 
perches on a twig or branch crossways, and when it wishes to 
descend a foot or two to search some special crevice in the bark 
it moves down backward with the same awkward jerks with which 
it ascends. The wonderful adaptation of the structure of a Wood- 
pecker to its need is easily apparent. The strong claws grasp the 
crevices of the bark and from their position automatically tilt the 
cone-shaped body backwards on to the sthf graduated tail which 
presses into the bark so that the bird’s own weight increases the 
firmness of its stance. In this position the long neck affords a 
swing for the blows of the pickaxe beak which chip off the bark 
and rotten wood revealing the lurking places of insects and their 
larvm. Then the long-barbed tongue, with its sticky saliva, is 
extruded, collecting food from the borings and crevices. At the 
same time it is curious to note tliat although this and other Wood- 
peckers do feed on the wood-boring larvae of beetles and on tree- 
living termites, the major portion of their food undoubtedly consists 
of ants which might easily be obtained without any special adaptation 
of structure. These are mostly obtained on tree trunks, though 
occasionally the bird descends to the ground to procure them. 

The llight is heavy and undulating, with rapid noisy beats of the 
wings : and one bird often follows another from tree to tree. 

The call is a loud harsh scream, of several syllables, which is 
littered both from a tree and on the wing. 

The breeding season varies according to locality, from February 
to July. The nest hole is bored by the birds themselves in the 
branch or trunk of a tree, at any height from 4 to 40 feet Ifom the 
ground. Normally tlie entrance, which is about 3 inches in diameter, 
runs in for a few inches horizontally and then turns downwards 
into a large oval chamber some 6 inches in diameter in which the 
eggs rest on chips and debris. But when tunnelling, the birds often 
hit upon a natural cavity in the wood which is then utilised, however 
deep or large it may be. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. The egg is a long 
oval rather pointed at the smaller end ; the texture is fine and hard 
with a high gloss, and the colour is pure unmarked milk-white. 

It measures about x.io by o.So inches. 
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THE GREAT HIMALAYAN BARBET, 

Megal/ema VIRENS (Bocldaert). 

JJescrlp^ion.^htngih 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
black with deep violet-blue edges to the feathers ; back and 
shoulders brownish-olive, the upper back streaked with greenish 
yellow ; a broad patch above the base of the tail grass-green ; wings 
blackish-brown, washed with blue-green and olive-brown ; tail green 
above, below blackish, washed Avith pale blue; upper breast dark 
olive-brown; remainder of lower parts blue down the centre, 
striped yeilo'w and brown on the sides with a scarlet patch under 
the tail. 

Iris brown ; bill yellow ; legs greenish-horny. 

In this and the following species of Barbet the bill is large and 
somewhat flattened and swollen, with a wide gape fringed with 
hairs ; the feet have the 1st and 4th toes directed backwards and 
the 2nd and 3rd toes directed forwards as in the Woodpeckers, but 
the claws are weaker, as the Barbels perch like ordinary birds and 
do not climb on perpendicular trunks, and boughs. 

Field Identificat mi, — Himalayan form, best known by the call, 
a loud melancholy meemi \vhich resounds through a whole nullah. 
In spite of the gaudy plumage when closely examined, In the forest 
it appears a dark dully-coloured bird, chiefly conspicuous for the 
large yellow bill and the red patch under the tail Purely arboreal; 

handsome Barbet extends throughout the 
Himalayas into Assam and Burma and eastwards to China. It is 
divided into two races, of which we are concerned with only one. 
This race, M, v, marshallorum^ is found throughout the whole of the 
Himalayas from Hazara on the west to Bhutan and Assam on the 
east. It breeds at elevations from 4000 to 8000 feet, and in winter 
moves down to a lower zone, even extending into the foot-hills and 
the plains that border thereon. 

Habits, etc* — This Barbet is during the breeding season an 
inhabitant of shady wooded nullahs, preferably those clothed with 
deciduous trees, and though seldom seen except when it ventures 
into roadside bushes after fruit, it is well known about the hill 
stations as a disembodied voice. The bird sits high up in some 
shady tree, uttering monotonoiusly time and again its mournful cry, 
a weird melancholy feece-oh or mee-ou or pyillo, which is audible half 
a mile away as it resounds through the nullah, and being partly 
ventriloquial, as the bird turns its head from side to side, is traced 
to its origin with difficulty. Another characteristic note is gyck-gyok- 
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and occasionally a harsh karr-r uttered with reiteration. 
Often two or three of the bii'ds answer each other from different 
trees, each appearing as if it were trying to outdo the others with 
the loudness of its voice. 

The hillmen have a legend that the bird is the reincarnation of 
the soul of a suitor, who died of grief at the unjust, termination of 
his lawsuit, and that eternally his plaint rises to heaven 
im-nee-ow — injustice, injustice. 

In winter these birds collect into small parties and then move 
down into the lower and more open hill jungles where they feed on 
various fruits and are then very tame. 

The flight is strong and vigorous, with great undulations like the 
flight of a Woodpecker, the beat of the wings producing a similar 
noise. 

This bird breeds in May and June and excavates its own nest 
hole in the trunks and boughs of the larger trees, usually at a great 
height from the ground, but occasionally within easy reach. The 
entrance passage is usually short and leads into a rounded chamber 
in which the eggs rest on chips and debris ; sometimes the passage 
leads straight into a natural hollow, which saves the birds the 
trouble of excavating an egg chamber. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs. They are variable in 
shape but are normally rather lengthened ovals, regular and 
somewhat obtuse at both ends. They are very fragile, fine in 
texture, and pure white with little gloss. 

They measure about 1.37 by 0.98 inches. 


THE GREEN BARBET. 

Thereiceryx 2EVLANICUS (Gmeliii). 

(Plate Fig. I.) 

Description. — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast brown, with narrow pale shaft streaks ; upper plumage bright 
green, in places with narrow pale shaft streaks terminating in whitish 
spots ; flight feathers brown, edged paler ; tail bright green, washed 
below with pale verditer«blue. 

Iris reddish-brown ; a large naked space round the eye to the 
base of the beak orange ; bill dead fleshy-pink ; legs light yellowish- 
brown. 

Meld Ide?itiJication. — Common arboreal plains bird, be.st known 
from its loud resounding call, koinr'-koturPwhir. In appearance a 
coarse green bird, with brownish head and a swollen conspicuous 
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beak. Needs to he distinguished from the closely allied Lineated 
Barbet (71 Hneafns) of the Lower ICastern and Central Himalayas, 
in which the pale stripes are niiicli broader and the naked-eye patch 
does not extend to the base of the beak. 

Barbet is confined to India and Ceylon ; it 
is divided into three races. The typical form, small and dark, is 
fouiKl in Southern Travancore and Ceylon. 21 cnnicep^ the 
largest and palest race, is found in Northern India ; its distribution 
is rather irregular; it is found in the North-west Provinces, and 
along the foot of the Himalayas up to about 2500 feet as hir west as 
Kangra and Gurdasptir, Eastern Guzerat, the Central Provinces and 
South-western Bengal, the forest tracts between the Ganges and 
Godavari, and in portions of the Madras Presidency ; also about 
Mount Aboo. An intermediate race, 1 \ inornaius^ is found along 
the west coast from Bombay to Northern Travancore. It is a 
strictly resident species. 

Hd)its^ several other birds in India, this Barbet is 

exceedingly well known to many people by sound who do not know 
it by sight. It is purely arboreal, affecting richly-wooded and well- 
watered localities, especially in the neighbourhood of hills which it 
ascends to an altitude of about 3000 feet. It feeds chiefly on the 
fruit of wild fig trees, such as the banyan and peepiil, and living 
high from the ground amongst their heavy foliage is hard to see ; for 
its green plumage blends with the leaves, and the curious flesh- 
coloured beak and yellow eye patch simulate the berries; as if aware 
of this protective coloration it relies on it for concealment and is 
still and silent in the presence of danger. The flight is strong but 
rather heavy and undulating. 

The presence of the bird is, however, revealed by the call, which 
is one of the familiar sounds of India. It may be heard throughout 
the year, though it is most persistent from January to June, -when 
the breeding season urges the bird to its greatest efforts. It 
occasionally calls at night. The call is loud and monotonous 
and starts with a harsh sort of laugh, followed by a disyllabic 
call, whicli may be written tiir-r-r-r kutur-kofur-kotur ; another 
method of expressing it is by a repetition several times of the 
'^^0x6. Fa krao. 

The eggs are laid in March and April. The nest hole is a 
chamber excavated in one of the larger branches of a soft-wooded 
tree with a short entrance tunnel which is neatly cut and rounded. 
It is excavated by the birds themselves, and they work very hard 
and continuously until it is finished. The hole is at any height 
from 6 to 50 feet from the ground. There is no nest, the eggs 
being merely laid on chips at the bottom of the hole. 
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Bussant Bairi — the old woman of the spring, has a loud hard voice 
which echoes through the villages with its incessant call of kuruwah 
kurmvak-kuruwak or kuttooruk. By some hill tribes this bird is 
killed for food. 

The breeding season lasts from April to July. 

The nest hole is excavated in the trunk or bough of a tree 
generally at a height of 10 or 15 feet from the ground, a small or 
medium-sized tree being usually chosen. The entrance hole is 
only about afoot long, and in the nest chamber the eggs are laid 
merely on debris, though, occasionally a pad of fibres, grass and 
other materials is found beneath the eggs. 

The clutch consists of three eggs. These are pure white in 
colour, fine and compact in texture, sometimes with a slight gloss. 
The shape is a rather broad or elongated oval, somewdiat pointed 
towards the small end. 

The egg measures about 1.09 by 0.83 mches. 

THE GOPPERSMITH. 

Xanthouema h.emacephala (P. L. S. 

{Frmithpuce^l^\%, if?) 

Description , — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. A broad patch 
across the forehead and a broad gorget across the fore neck bright 
glistening crimson; a streak above the eye and a broader patch 
below it and the chin and throat bright yellow; a golden-yellow 
band round the lower edge of the crimson gorget; a black band 
through the eye from the nostril and another from the gape below 
the cheeks, both merging into a broader black band which passes 
behind the ears and over the top of the head; remainder of the 
upper plumage olivaceous-green tinged with greyish on the back 
and sides of the neck, and slightly streaked with yellowish on the 
back : concealed portions of the Eight feathers blackish ; lower 
plumage yellowish -white, streaked broadly with olivaceous-green 
especially on the flanks; tail faintly washed below with verditer- 
blue. 

Iris brown ; eyelids dull crimson ; bill black ; legs coral red, 
claws black. 

Field Identijication , — Plains species, purely arboreal, and most 
familiar from its monotonous call; a small heavily-built greenish 
bird with gaudy yellow, crimson and black markings about the 
head. 

Distribution , — Widely distributed through the greater part of 
the Indian Empire and Ceylon, and farther eastwards to the 
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Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and the Philippines. In India we 
are concerned only with one race, X, L indica. This is not 
found in Baluchistan the North-west Frontier Province or the 
Soutlwvestern Punjab. With these exceptions it is found through- 
out India from the outer foot-hills of the Himalayas below 3000 feet, 
right down to the south. It is, ho'wever, rare in Sind and Cutch and 
in Southern Malabar. A strictly resident species. 

Hahits^ etc , — The Coppersmith or Grims on-breasted Barbet is 
another of those Indian birds whose voice is more familiar to 
most people than its form. It is found in every type of open 
country where large trees abound and is purely arboreal, sitting 
and feeding amongst the green leaves with which its plumage 
assimilates, and never descending either to bushes or the ground. 
The flight is fairly strong and straight, with quick regular beats of 
the short wings, and the bird has no hesitation in flying high from 
tree to tree, often for a considerable distance. 

The outstanding characteristic of the bird is its voice; the note 
is a loud but mellow took^ m which is the unmistakable ring of 
metal, like the tap of a small hammer on metal; and this is 
repeated indefinitely at regular intervals as if a veritable coppersmith 
were at work; its monotony can be most exasperating as the sound 
never changes or varies ‘except that it is somewhat ventriloquial; 
when the bird turns its head from side to side the call appears to 
come from different directions, as if two smiths were smiting alternately 
the same anvil. As the thermometer rises so does the persistence of 
the bird grow, and then its note may be definitely included amongst the 
hot weather worries of India. It usually calls from near the top of a 
tree, sometimes indeed clinging to the side of an upright twig. The 
call may be heard throughout the day but not after dark. 

The food consists almost entirely of the fruit of the various 
species of wild fig. 

The breeding season is from February to May. 

The eggs are laid in a hole in the bough of a tree, which is used 
and lengthened year by year until it may attain the length of 4 or 
5 feet. The entrance is invariably a neat round hole cut by the 
birds themselves, usually on the under surface of the bough; but 
though the gallery and nest chamber may both be the work of the 
birds themselves, the gallery often cuts into a natural decayed 
hollow which is then smoothed and used. When the passage of 
several years has lengthened the hollow unduly a new entrance is 
frequently cut nearer to the egg chamber. There is no nest, the 
eggs merely lying on chips and debris. The nest hole is at any 
height from 7 to 40 feet from the ground. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. They are long, 
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narrow and nearly cylindrical in shape, very fragile and smooth 
in texture, with little or no gloss. The colour is pure unmarked 
white. ■ 

In size the egg averages about 0.99 by 0.69 inches. 


THE BLUE JAY. 

Goracias pasNGHAiJSNSis (Liniue 

(Plate xi., Fig. 2.) . 

Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
bluish-green ; back and sides of the neck deep vinous ; upper plumage 
dull greenish-brown, a patch of blue above the base of the tail ; wings 
mixed blues and greens, the quills being deep purplish-blue marked 
conspicuously with a broad band of pale blue ; tail deep Idue, with 
a broad subterminal band of pale blue, interrupted by the central 
pair of feathers which are dull greenish ; sides of head and throat 
purplish-lilac, streaked with whitish; breast vinous, also fiintly 
streaked with whitish; remainder of lower plumage pale blue. 

Iris greyish-brown; naked skin round the eye gamboge; bill 
blackish-brown; legs brownish-yellow. 

The three front toes are more or less united at the base. 

Field Identification . — One of the best known birds of India; a 
heavy lumpy - looking nondescript coloured bird which, as it takes 
to flight, reveals glorious Oxford blue wings and tail, banded with 
Cambridge blue. 

Distribution . — The Blue Jay or Indian Roller is widely spread 
thiiJughout India, Burma and Ceylon, occurring also to the west as 
far as Amara, and to the east to Siam and Cochin-China. Several 
races have been distinguished. The typical race extends from the 
Persian Gulf throughout Northern India to Eastern Bengal, In 
the southern half of the Peninsula and Ceylon it is replaced by 
• C. b. indica^ while the Burmese bird is known as C. b. qffhds. The 
Common. Roller of Kashmir, however, which may be easily 
distinguished by having the lower parts pale blue throughout and 
by lacking the wing and tail bars, is C. garrula semmovU a race 
of the European Roller, It should be emphasised that these birds 
are in no way related to the true Jays Avhich belong to the Crow 
family. 

The Indian Roller is a plains bird, and does not ascend the 
Himalayas over about 4000 feet; while in the main a resident 
species, it is locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc. — Under the familiar name of Blue Jay this Roller is 
one of the best known of our Indian birds. It is a bird of open 
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country, avoiding heavy jungle and preferring cultivation. There is 
very little variation in its habits; except in the breeding season it is 
found singly, but is so common that single birds will be met all over 
the country-side every quarter mile or so. It chooses aii elevated 
open perch on which to sit, a dead bough of an ancient tree, the 
woodwork over a well, a ruined building, a telegraph post or wire, or 
in default of something better, a thorn bush or stone heap. On such 
a spot it sits motionless, its bright colours concealed or blending with 
the variegated tints of an Indian landscape; but all the while the 
large dark eyes are 'watching the ground in every direction ; and a 
grasshopper has only to walk along a blade of grass, or a cricket 
or mouse to emerge from its burrow, and the Holler has launched 
itself straight at the spot to capture the toothsome morsel, settling 
on the ground beside it, and then flying back to its perch. To my 
last day in India I shall never lose the thrill that comes to every 
time that I see the sudden transformation, as the dark lumpy bird 
reveals the banded glory of its wings and tail 

In early February the Roller betrays the secret of its name; its 
sedateness is exchanged for the love flights in which it rises and falls 
in the air with wildly flapping wings and harsh grating screams, 
advertising to all and sundry that spring is in the air. The ordinary 
flight is strong and buoyant with slow but continuous flapping of the 
wings; occasionally it pursues insects on the wing, but this is not 
usual. 

This bird is sacred to Shiva, who is said to have assumed its 
form. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of March until July. 
The nest is invariably built in a hole, either in a tree or a build^fig. 
It is a formless pad of tow’*, vegetable fibres, grass, old rags and 
similar materials, but it varies in size according to the circumstances 
of the hole adopted, and occasionally the eggs are merely laid on 
debris and chips in the bottom of the hole without any real nest 
being constructed. 

The eggs are four or five in number. They are very broad ovals, 
sometimes almost spherical, highly glossy and hard in texture, of an 
unmarked pure china-white. 

In size they average about 1.30 by 1,05 inches. 
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THE GREEN BEE-EATER, 

Mekops oRiENTALis Latham- 
■ {FriTHtispieci^ Fig*, i,)' ■ ' 

Description , 9 inches, including 2 inches for the 
elongated central pair of tail -feathers. Sexes alike. Entire 
plumage bright green, in places tinged with blue, markedly so on 
the chin and throat; the crown to the upper back tinged with 
goldemferruginous ; flight feathers rufous, washed exteriorly with 
green and finely tipped with blackish; a mark in front and laelow 
the eye and a fine gorget line black. 

Iris blood-red; bill black ; legs dark plumbeous. 

The bill is long, slender and curved; the feet are feeble with the 
three anterior toes united at the base, and the two central tail 
feathers are long and pointed. 

Meld Abundant plains species, easily identified 

by its long slender shape, with long beak and elongated central tail 
feathers, and by the green plumage, with a coppery sheen from the 
wings in flight. Hawks from trees and telegraph wires. 

Distrlkution,--—^^^ Bee-Eater has an extensive range from 

Egypt through India, Ceylon and Burma to Siam and Cochin-China, 
In this wide area it has of course been divided into several races, 
of wfliich we are concerned with two. The typical race is found 
throughout India and Ceylon, with the exception of Sind, the 
Punjab, North-west PTontier Province and Baluchistan where it is 
replaced by M. 0. Mludshicus^ a rather paler bird with a bluer throat. 
While ordinarily a plains bird, this Bee-Eater ascends the Outer 
Himalayas and other hill ranges occasionally to a height of 5000 
to 6000 feet 'and even higher. It is locally migratory, though its 
movements still require to be worked out 

JIahdSi etc. — The Green Bee-Eater avoids heavy forest and the 
wetter tracts of India, and is most abundant wherever the country is 
open, frequenting both cultivation and desert areas. It is certainly 
one of the commonest birds of India, and attracts attention from its 
beautiful coloration and from its favourite perch being on the 
telegraph wires. It also settles on trees, low bushes and walls, but 
only visits the ground for nesting purposes, the small and weak 
feet rendering the bird incapable of progression by walking or 
hopping; like other Bee-Eaters it spends its life hawking insects 
from a perch to which it returns after every flight, usually carrying 
a captured insect of some size %vhich is battered to death and eaten 
there. The flight is free and graceful, and when the bird is 
travelling it is somewhat undulating. The note is a pleasant, 
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cheerful but rather monotonous trillj iree 4 're&-tree 4 r€e^ which is 
usually uttered on the wing. 

These birds are fond of living in small parties and they are very 
social at the roost, two or three hundred often collecting to sleep 
in a clump of trees. 

The breeding season lasts from the middle of March until the 
beginning of June. 

The eggs are laid in a circular chamber reached by a tunnel 
excavated in the ground, usually in the face of a perpendicular bank 
or cutting; the entrance tunnel may be anything up to 5 feet in 
length, and the opening is cirGular and very neatly cut, all the work 
being done by the birds themselves. No n built, the eggs 
being merely laid on the bare floor of the cavity. 

The clutch varies from three to five eggs. They are nearly 
spherical in shape, pure milky-white in colour without markings, 
and the texture is hard and brilliantly glossy. 

They average 0.75 by 0.7 inches in size, 

THE BLUE-TAILED BEE-EATER. 

Merops supERCiLiosus Linnteus. 

(Plate's:., Fig.-. 2.) . 

Description . — Length 12 inches, including elongated central 
pair of tail feathers 2 inches. Sexes alike. A broad black streak 
from the beak through the eye, bordered narrowly above and 
broadly below by blue; upper plumage green tinged with rufous 
passing on the rump into verd iter-blue ; the wings more rufous- 
green than the back and tipped with blackish; tail verditer-blue, 
dark brown below, the long central pair of feathers tipped with 
black; chin yellow; throat chestnut passing into green on the 
breast, and this in turn into blue under the tail. 

Iris crimson ; bill black ; legs dusky-plumbeous. 

The bill is long and curved, the three exterior toes are united 
about their bases, and the central pair of tail feathers are elongated 
and pointed, projecting 2 inches beyond the others. 

Field Identification . plains species, partial to the 
neighbourhood of water. Easily identified by long slender shape, 
with long sharp bill and central tail ' feathers ; distinguish from 
Green Bee-Eater by larger size, yellow throat and chestnut under- 
parts and generally darker duller coloration. 

Distribution . — Throughout the greater part of the Oriental 
region. We are concerned with only the one race, M. s.javanims^ 
which occurs from India, Ceylon and Burma to Java. ; It is 
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generally but locally distributed almost throughout India except in 
Sindj though it occurs in the North-west Frontier Province. It 
occurs along the foot-hills of the Himalayas up to about 3000 feet. 

Habits^ e/c— This fine Bee-Eater is common in welhcultivated 
and open country, provided it is not too dry. It is particularly 
partial to the neighbourhood of water, and may be found in large 
flights on the banks of rivers and about j heels and tanks. These 
l:>irds perch on open elevated situations, such as tall balf-Avithered 
trees standing in water or telegraph wires, and continually dart into 
the air to take a passing insect which they take back and eat on 
their perch : but it is a familiar sight, especially in the evenings, to 
see a flock drifting along through the air, flying fast with beating 
wings for a few yards and then soaring with stiff open pinions, 
catching insects as they go. The call-note is freely uttered on the 
wing and is a rather mellow and characteristic sound, a rolling 
whistle or chirp teerp. The food consists entirely of insects, chiefly 
dragon-flies and bees. 

The breeding season is from March to June. The birds nest in 
colonies, excavating their nest holes in the face of natural banks or 
in mounds like those that mark the site of old brick-kilns. The 
eggs are laid on the soil in a rounded chamber which is reached by 
a tunnel some 4 to 7 feet long. This tunnel is usually not quite 
straight. 

The clutch normally consists of four or five eggs. 

The egg is pure white with a very high gloss and fine hard 
texture. In shape it is a spherical oval. 

Tlie average size is about 0.8S by 0.75 inches. 


THE PIED KINGFISHER. 

Ceryle rubis {Ltnnmus). 

Description * — Length 12 inches. Male: Top of the head with 
a small crest black streaked with white ; a conspicuous white line 
over the eye ; a black line from the beak through the eye connecting 
with a narrow black line to the black gorget; an indistinct white 
collar on the hind neck; upper plumage mixed black and white; 
flight feathers white with irregular black bars; tail white, with a 
broad black terminal band; lower plumage silvery-white with two 
black gorgets across the breast, the upper being the broader; some 
black spots on the sides of the throat and flanks. 

The female lacks the hinder gorget and has the other broken 
in the centre. 
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Iris brown; bill and legs blade. 

The bill is long, heavy and pointed ; the f(‘ct are weak, the outer 
toe being largely united to the centre toe. 

Fieid Identtficaimi . — Common plains bird, always found by 
water, and conspicuous for its habit of hovering and plunging for 
fish. Pied black and white plumage, with a big sharp bill 

Distrihuimi , — This Kingfisher has a wide distribution from 
Egypt to China, but in India we are concerned only with the 
race C, rudis ku€omela?iura^ which is found practically throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon in the plains. It does not ascend higher 
than about 2500 feet in the hill ranges, being replaced above that 
height in the Himalayas by a larger species the Himalayan Pied 


Kingfisher {Ceryle higtihris\ of rather similar coloration. It is a 
species. 

r, etc . — The Pied Kingfisher is to be found in the plains 
wherever there is watei*, except in the midst of forest As a 
breeding species it is largely confined to the banks of rivers, but 
having a voracious appetite and strong flight it wanders far afield 
and appears at every jheel and tank, also to some extent visiting 
tidal creeks and backwaters where the water is brackish ; in places 
it may even be found on the seashore. 

In such situations this bird may readily be watched at its fishing 
it is very common, and its diet consists entirely of small fish. It 
over the water at a height of some xo to 20 feet above the 
surface, and suddenly catching sight of a shoal of fish below checks 
itself dead in mid-air and hovers with the wings vibrating rapidly 
and the bill pointing perpendicularly downwards, as if taking aim. 
From this position it plunges headlong into the water, and if the 
aim has been true it emerges with a small fish in the bill and flies 
with it uttering cries of satisfaction; but .often the plunge isA 
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unsuccessful, or the bird checks itself in mid-dive and hovers again, 
or goes off finally witjiout diving at alf. In flight a sharp querulous 
twittering cry is freely uttered* When not fishing the bird rests on 
a high bank or post, and these favourite perches are often marked by 
the pellets of indigestible fish scales which the bird disgorges, like the 
castings of the birds of prey. When resting the bird at intervals 
gives its tail a sliarp upward flick. 

The breeding season is very early, commencing about December 
and lasting until April The eggs are laid in a circular chamber at 
tiie end of a tunnel, i to 5 feet long, which is invariably excavated, in 
a perpendicular bank face over running water. There is no nest, Imt 
the floor of the egg-chamber is partly covered with fish scales and 
similar debris from broken-up pellets. 

The clutch consists of four to six eggs. The}" are very broad 
ovals, often almost spherical, pure china-white in colour, unmarked, 
of a hard texture with a high gloss. 

They average about 1.20 by 0.95 inches in size. 


THE COMMON KINCxFISHER. 

Alcedo atthis (Linnaeus). 

(Plate xi., Fig, 5.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
finely banded with black and blue ; a band from the beak below the 
eye to the side of the neck bright ferruginous ending in a conspicuous 
white patch; a black mark in front of the eye ; a broad moustachial 
stripe bright blue ; upper plumage bright blue becoming greenish on 
the sides and wings; Indden portions of wings and underside of 
tail brown; chin and throat white; remainder of lower plumage 
ferruginous. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black, sometimes orange-red at lower base; 
legs coral-red, claws dusky. 

The bill is long, heavy and sharply pointed; the feet are weak, 
the third and fourth toes being partly united. 

Meld Identification . — Generally common by water over which 
when disturbed it flies low and fast, uttering a hard sharp squeak ; 
a small bird with disproportionately large beak and brilliant plumage, 
green and blue above and chestnut below. 

Distribution , — The Common Kingfisher is a widely spread 
species in Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and has in con- 
sequence been divided into a number of races; of these we are 
concerned with two, A. a. pallasn of Western Siberia and Persia 
is the bird which is so common in summer about the waterways 
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and lakes of Kashmir, appearing in winter in Baluchistan and as 
far as Sind in the plains. A. a. dengakmis is a smaller resident 
species throughout the plains of India, occasionally ascending 
the mountain ranges up to a height of about 6000 feet. The 
races differ only in size. 

Habits^ eh \ — The Common Kingfisher is, as is well known, 
purely a water-bird, frequenting fresh water of every description, 
and occasionally also wandering to the confines of tidal creeks 
and the seashore. Its food consists of tiny fishes and various 
aquatic insects, larvse and other organisms. 

This Kingfisher usually captures its food by plunging obliquely 
into the water horn an overhanging bough, stump or clump of reeds 
or similar vantage point on which it sits motionless waiting for 
something to come within its reach; but at times it hovers over 
open water with the body erect at right angles to the surface, 
and some xo to 15 feet above it, and from this position dives 
perpendicularly into the water. 

The flight is very swift and straight, generally low above the 
surface of the water, and as the bird goes it utters a loud call 
ch'kee which draws attention to the short shuttle-shaped form and 
brilliant colours of the passing bird. It is a very pugnacious 
species, and once a pair have established their right to a stretch of 
water they are very intolerant of the presence of others of their 
kind. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, but the niajority of eggs 
will be found from March to June. 

The nest is excavated in the face of a perpendicular bank, 
generally at the edge of water, but occasionally at a considerable 
distance from it. The entrance tunnel is anything up to 3 feet 
in length, and is very narrow, about 2 inches in diameter; it 
terminates in a circular chamber some 5 inches in diameter and 
.3 or 4 inches in height The chamber and passage always 
contain minute fish bones disgorged by the birds, l>ut no nest 
is constructed, the eggs lying merely on the earthern floor of the 
chamber. 

The clutch consists of five to seven eggs. These are almost., 
spherical in shape, pux*€ unmarked china-white in colour, of hard, 
texture with a, high gloss. 

In size tliey average about 0.8 by 0,7 inches. 
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and lakes of Kashmir, appearing in winter in Baluchistan and as 
far as Sind in the plains. A, a. ifen^a/ensis h a smaller resident 
species throughout the plains of India, occasionally ascending 
the mountain ranges up to a height of about 6000 feet. The 
races differ only in si^e. 

Habits^ etc , — The Common Kinglisher is, as is well known, 
purely a water-bird, frequenting fresh water of every description, 
and occasionally also wandering to the confines of tidal creeks 
and the seashore. Its food consists of tiny fishes and various 
aquatic insects, larvae and other organisms. 

This Kingfisher usually captures its food by plunging obliquely 
into the water from an overhanging bough, stump or clump of reeds 
or similar vantage point on which it sits motionless waiting for 
something to come within its reach ; but at times it hovers over 
open water with the body erect at right angles to the surface, 
and some 10 to 15 feet above it, and from this position dives 
perpendicularly into the water. 

The flight is very swift and straight, generally low above the 
surface of the water, and as the bird goes it utters a loud call 
ch^kee which draws attention to the short shuttle-shaped form and 
brilliant colours of the passing bird. It is a very pugnacious 
species, and once a pair have established their right to a stretch of 
water they are very intolerant of the presence of others of their 
kind. 

The breeding season is rather irregular, but the majority of eggs 
will be found from March to June. 

The nest is excavated in the face of a perpendicular bank, 
generally at the edge of water, but occasionally at a considerable 
distance from it. The entrance tunnel is anything up to 3 feet 
in length, and is very narrow, about 2 inches in diameter; it 
terminates in a circular chamber some S inches in diameter and 
3 or 4 inches in height. The chamber and passage always 
contain minute fish bones disgorged by the birds, but no nest 
is constructed, the eggs lying merely on the earthern floor of the 
chamber. 

The clutch consists of flve to seven eggs. These arc almost 
spherical in shape, pure unmarked china-white in colour, of liard 
texture with a high gloss. 


In size they average about 0.8 by 0,7 inches. 




PLATE XL 


I. Green Parrakeet. 2, Blue Jay. 3. White-breasted Kingfisher- 
Woodpecker, 5. Common Kingfisher. (All about 1 








THE WHITE-BREASTED KINGFISHER. 

Halcyon smyrnensis (Linnseus). 

(Plate xi., Fig. 3.) 

Description.' — Length ii inches. Sexes alike, ' ftead,,., neck 
and lower plumage deep chestnut-brown, with a conspicuous white 
patch extending over the chin, throat and central breast; remainder 
of upper plumage blue, tinged with greenish; flight feathers black 
with a conspicuous white patch towards their base. 

Iris brown ; bill dark dull red ; legs coral-red, claws dusky. 

The bill is long, very heavy and pointed ; the feet are weak, the 
second and third toes being partly joined together. 

Field Identifi cation. over water or land indifferently, and 
one of the most characteristic birds of the plains. Noisy, and 
conspicuous with its white breast patch set in deep chestnut and the 
greenish-blue upper parts; in flight the white wing patch is very 
noticeable, as is the large beak, 

Distrib 7 ition.~X\\\^ handsome bird has an immense range from 
Asia Minor through Persia, India, Ceylon,. Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula to Southern China. Of the races into which it is divided 
we are concerned with two. The typical form, H. s. smyrnensis^ is 
found in Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, North-west Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Rajputana and Northern Gujerat. IP. s. fusca^ 
recognised by its deeper coloration, is found throughout the 
remainder of India, extending occasionally into the Himalayas and 
other ranges up to a height of 6000 feet. It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc» — While the other Kingfishers described in this work 
are purely water-birds, living chiefly on fish, this very typical 
Kingfisher is mainly a land bird and feeds largely on insects, 
lizards, frogs and such small fry, which it captures after the manner 
of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an elevated 
perch. It is said very occasionally both to plunge into water after 
fish and to take insects on the wing. The flight is strong and 
direct, and on the wing a loud screaming cry is uttered which is 
one of the familiar sounds of India. This species avoids heavy 
forest and semi-desert areas, but is found in every other type of 
country, either wet or dry. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July. The eggs are 
laid in the usual chamber at the end of a tunnel, which, as in the 
case of the other species, is excavated in the faces of banks and 
borrow-pits, usually, but by no means always, in the vicinity of 
water. The shafts of unbricked wells are sometimes selected as a 
nesting site. 
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The eggs are four to seven in number. They are almost 
spherical in shape, pure unmarked china-white in colour, with a 
hard texture and high gloss. As incubation proceeds they lose their 
gloss and become stained, and are sometimes covered with small 
black spots apparently the work of parasites. 

In size they average 1.13 by 1.05 inches. 

THE GREY HORNBILL. 

Lophoceros birostris (Scopoli), 

Description . — Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
light brownish-grey, with pale whitish streaks over the eyes; the 
cheek and ear coverts blackish-grey; flight feathers dark brown, 
fringed and tipped with grey or white; tail long and graduated, 
brown, each feather with a broad sub-terminal darker band glossed 
with green and a white tip; chin to the breast grey merging into 
white on the abdomen. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black, whitish about tip ; feet dark plumbeous. 

Bill large, curved and laterally compressed, with a small pointed 
Spur above, known as a casque ; eyelids furnished with lashes. 

Field Identification . — A large ungainly grey bird with a long 
graduated tail and a small pointed casque’^ on the top of the 
heavy curved beak. Arboreal plains species, with a peculiar 
squealing cry. 

Distribution . — A purely Indian species. It is found from the 
base of the Himalayas at about 2000 feet throughout the better 
wooded parts of India, except from Bombay to Travancore along 
the Malabar Coast where it is replaced by an allied species, 
Z. griseus, which lacks the casque on the beak. It is absent from 
the North-west Frontier Province, the Northern and Western 
Punjab, Sind, and portions of Eastern Rajputana. It is rare in 
the Gangetic delta of Lower Bengal which forms its eastern 
boundary. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — ^The Grey Plornbill is an entirely arboreal species 
which is found about old trees in well-timbered, fairly open country, 
coming into gardens and avenues, and avoiding thick forest. It is 
found in small parties which fly about from bough to bough, eating 
the various species of wild figs and other fruits and seeds, green 
leaves, and a certain quantity of insects, such as hornets. When 
flying from tree to tree across the open the flight is heavy and 
undulating with alternating flappings and glidings, and all the 
movements of the bird are clumsy and ungainly. The cry is a 
harsh squeal, distinctly reminiscent of that of the Common Kite. 
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The breeding season is from April to June, and, like other 
Hornbills, this spec'ies is chiefly remarkable for its carious nesting 
arrangements. 

The eggs are laid without the construction of any nest in a large 
hole in the trunk of a tree, at any height from 10 feet upwards. 
The cotton tree or the peepui is usually selected. When ready to 
lay tlie female enters the nest hole and remains there until the 
young Rxe about a week old. Slie spends the first two or tliree days 
in plastering up the entrance to the liole with her own ordure, which 
is very viscid and strong and hardens into a clay-like substance. 
For this work she uses the flattened sides of her beak as a trowel. 



Fig. 35. — Grey Hornbill. (| nat. size.) 


When the “work is completed only a narrow vertical slit is left, 
about the tvidth of a man’s finger and two or three inches deep. 
After this the droppings are throwm out daily through the slit. The 
female is now completely a prisoner and is dependent on the male 
for all her food. This he brings held in his beak 3 he perches on a 
neighbouring bough and then flies to the entrance of the nest 
hollow, where he clings with his claws to the bark and feeds the 
female who extrudes the point of her beak through the slit to receive 
the food. This habit is perhaps responsible for the curious fact, 
observed in captivity with reference to some species of Flornbill, and 
perhaps connected with all, tliat at intervals the epithelial layer of 
the gizzard is cast in the form of a closed sack containing the seeds 
of fruit on which the bird has been feeding. 

During the period spent incubating in the nest the female 
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becomes very fat and dirty, and on iirst emergence is so stiff that 
she can hardly fly* 

Nothing is known about the purpose of the curious casque 
which is still more strongly developed in some of the other Indian 
species of liornbill. 

The clutch varies from one to five eggs. 

The eggs are broad rather perfect ovals, very fine and smooth in 
texture and without gloss. They are a dull uniform white with 
a creamy tinge, and natumliy become somewhat discoloured as 
incubation progresses, , 

In size they average about 1.7 by 1,22 inches. 

THE HOOPOE. 

Upupa EPOPS Linnaeus. / 

Description , — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Head and a long 
fan-shaped crest, the feathers increasing in length from front to ]:)ack, 
rufous-Hwn, the feathers of the crest broadly tipped with white and 
black; back and sides of the neck and a broad patch across the 
shoulders to the bend of the wing dull ashy-fawn colour; remainder 
of the V>ack broadly banded with black and fawn3Mvhite, the bands 
continuing across the wing coverts ; quills of the wing and tail black, 
the primaries with a white band across their tips, the secondaries with 
three or four white bands evenly distributed throughout their length, 
and the tail with a single white chevron-shaped band near the centre ; 
chin whitish ; throat and breast pale rufous-fawn, ashy on the sides 
of the breast ; remainder of tlie lower plumage white largely streaked 
with black and ashy-grey. 

Iris red-brown ; bill horny-black, fleshy, at lower base ; legs 
plumbeous-slate. 

The bill Ls long, slender and curved, with a very short tongue ; 
wing rounded* 

Field Identificatmi, — The fewn-coloured plumage and the black 
wings and tail, banded with white, the long curved bill, and the 
broad fan-shaped crest, freely lowered and raised, put the identity 
of this species beyond all doubt at the first glance. 

distributed in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
the Ploopoe is divided into a number of sub-species, of which we 
are concerned with four; these are not very easily recognised, 
and vary in small details of size and coloration. U. e. orientalis 
is the resident species of Northern India, and southwards it shades 
into ecceykmnsis which extends to Ceylon, and is also a resident 
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bird* The typical form U, e. epops and the Mongolian race 
U, e. breed in the Western and Eastern Himalayas 

respectively, in each case these being the southern limits ; of a 
wider range, and in winter both migrate southwards into the 
plains ; at that season the typical form is common in Sind, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, while £7. e. satur at a seems on 
the wdaole to have a more easterly range. These two races have a 
patch of white in the longer feathers of the crowni between the fawn 
and the black, this colour being either absent dr only represented by 
a slight trace in the two resident races, wiiich are also slightly smaller. 



Fig. 36.— Hoopoe, (i nat. size,) 


Ifabifs^ etc . — The Hoopoe avoids areas of thick forest and is 
found very commonly in open country, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of groves of trees, thin scrubTorest, and the out- 
skirts of villages W'here it frequents mud -walls and deserted or 
ruined buildings. It feeds almost entirely on the ground and is 
very partial to grassy lawns, the neighbourhood of avenues and 
other similar localities favourable to the various ground -feeding 
latvm which form the greater portion of its food. It walks and 
runs with great ease and methodically quarters the ground, probing 
the roots of grass and the interstices of the soil or turning over 
leaves and rubbish for the insects, caterpillars and grubs that 
shelter there. When disturbed it flies , up into trees or on to 
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buildings, but does not usually feed anywhere except on the 
ground. 

While feeding the crest is depressed and closed, but it invariably 
erects it for a moment on settling after flight. Ordinarily the flight 
is slow and hesitating with a good deal of undulation as if the bird 
were uncertain of its destination; but its extended migrations and 
wanderings show that this weakness is only apparent, and the bird 
has no difliculty in avoiding capture by trained falcons, mounting 
easily into the air away from them. 

The call is a loud rather mellow hoot or hud repeated two or three 
times, which has given rise to the names current in various languages, 
all onomatopoeic in origin. There is also a harsh grating note which 
is generally used at the nest. 

The presence of deflnite names for this species in numerous 
languages indicates the hold that the Hoopoe has obtained on 
the imagination and interest of man from the 'earliest ages ; nor is 
this strange in view of its tame disposition and sticking appearance. 

Realistic portraits of the Hoopoe have been found in mural 
paintings both of ancient Egypt and of Crete, and from that 
time onwards mention of the bird runs through literature and 
legend to the present day. In Western legend the bird is most 
familiar as the form assumed by Jereus, King of Crete, for his 
punishment; while Mohammedan countries regard the bird as the 
favourite and confidante of Solomon whose magnificance dowered 
its crown. It is the Lapwing of the Bible. The most prominent 
attribute of the bird, however, in literature, is its use in magical or 
medical prescriptions; use of its different parts is recommended 
by various authors, most frequently in connection with visions 
or the power of memory, from Egyptian days down to the 
Pharmacopoeia Unwersaiis of Dr R. James (1752). 

The breeding season extends from February to July, but the 
majority of nests will be found in April and May. 

The nest is a very poor affair, being merely a slight collection of 
grass, hair, leaves or feathers, placed roughly on the floor of the hole 
selected. For the site the chief requisite is darkness, and the bird 
nests in holes of every sort, in trees, walls and roofs, or even on the 
floor in closed and deserted huts. 

When breeding the female develops an unpleasant smell, and as 
she seldom leaves the nest, being largely fed therein by the male, and 
never cleans it out when the young are hatched, the nest becomes 
very offensive and smelly; this fact was well known to the classical 
authors, and doubtless accounts for the Hoopoe being ** unclean'^ in 
the Jewish law. It is, however, freely eaten by Christian populations 
in Southern Europe. 
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The clutch varies from three to ten cggSj and as incubation 
commences with the laying of the fust eggs, there is ge,neraliy a 
good deal of variation in the size of the young in. a nest 

The egg is a rather lengthened oval, often somewhat pointed 
at the smaller end, and sometimes also at the broader end as 
well The texture is smooth and hard and without gloss. There 
are no markings, and the colotir, when fresh, varies from pale 
greenish-blue to pale olivedurown, though as incul:)ation progresses 
the eggs become stained a dirty brown. 

The egg averages about i.oo by 0.66 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN SWIFT, 

Micro PUS affinis (Gray). 

Description. — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. A broad ’white 
band across the rump, and the cliiii and throat 'white, the feathers 
more or less dark shafted; remainder of the plumage dark blackish- 
brown, somewhat gloss}^, paler on tlie top of the head and under 
the tail, and with a deep black spot in front of the eye. 

IrivS dark l>rowi'i ; bill black ; legs vinous-brown. 

Bill short and hooked with an excessively broad gape; wings 
stiff and sickle-shaped, specialised for great speed; tail short and 
rather deeply forked; feet weak and adapted to clinging to 
perpendicular surfaces, the four toes being directed forwards, though 
the first is more or less reversible. 

Field Identificaiion. — A small black l:)ird with a white rump, 
entirely aerial and gregarious in its habits, the narrow sickle-shaped 
wings indicating the extreme specialisation of its structure. Abundant 
over towns and villages. 

Distrilmtion* — From Nortlwestern Africa through South-eastern 
Asia, India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. It is divided 
into races, of which we are concerned with two. The typical race is 
found throughout India and Ceylon, very common in some places 
and w^anting in others, with no apparent reason for its capricious 
distribution. In the Himalayas it is not common, but may be found 
up to a height of 6000 feet It is locally migratory, but information 
on this point is sadly defective. The birds of Sind and the extreme 
north-west appear to belong to M. a. galileJeHsis^ the race found in 
Palestine, but the differences are very slight and hard to recognise. 

Habits^ etc, — The Common Indian Swift is highly gr^arious, 
being usually found in flocks of fifty or more individuals, which 
breed together in colonies, and spend the hours of daylight in 
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company hawking insects and small beetles, often at an immense 
height from the ground. The nest colonies are perhaps most 
frequently found about buildings, whether these be the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of an Indian village or town, or ruined temples, 
shrines, and forts. They also nest under bridges and rocks on steep 
hiibsides or in precipitous nullahs. 

The birds occupy these nest colonies continuously, breeding 
rather irregular]}', so that eggs or young may be found in some of the 

nests.at any time, and at all times 
using the nests to rest or sleep in. 
Otherwise the whole of their time 
is spent in the air, rUvShing with 
swift curving flight, several rapid 
beats of the wings and then a glide^ 
and at times uttering the curious 
squealing call which so aptly seems 
to express the fierce joy of an 
aerial creature in its element. 
The flocks usually feed in loose 
open order, but at times, especially 
in the evenings, they collect 
together into a moiihting 

high into the; air as : a squealing^ 
■ careering mass.. ■■ 

Owing to its highly specialised 
structure the Swift is quite unable 
to perch oh a tree or to visit the 
ground. Should it tumble accident- 
ally to the gi'cniid, the short curious feet and the long stiff wings do 
not allow it to take off and rise again. 

The nest colonies are very conspicuous; they consist of a 
number of large globular nests composed of feathers, grass and straws 
cemented together witli saliva so as to form a tough material. 
These nests are constructed on the under surfaces of rocks or roofs 
singly, or in a mass with one nCvSt built against another; while in 
some instances the nests are built inside a hole with merely a little 
material plastered around the entrance. These birds feel cold 
greatly, and wet weather or a cold snap may send them half torpid to 
their nests. 

The eggs are very long and narrow ovals, much pointed towards 
the small end; the texture is rather frail and almost without gloss. 
In colour they are a pure and spotless white. 

They average in size about 0.85 by 0.55 inches. 





Fig. 37. — Indian Swift. 
(J nat. sixe.) 
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THE FALM-SWIFT. 

Tachornis im''AssiENSis (Gray). 

Descriptiofu — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike. Dull brown 
above, head slightly darker, wing and tail leathers much darker; 
beiuxith pale gre}dsh 4 '>iTw\a^^^ chin and throat pale.st. 

Iris reddish ; bill black ; legs diisky-brown. 

Bill short with a wide gape ; toes arranged in two pairs, the ist 
and and inwards, the 3rd and 4th outwards; tail deeply forked; 
wing narrow and sickle-shaped. 

Field Identification , in its habits, hawking in company 
round palm trees ; distinguish from the Indian Swift by its slower 
flight, longer tail, and absence of the white rump band. 

Distribution . — ^This Swift is found throughout Ceylon and the 
whole of India except in the Punjab and Sind. In Rajputana it 
is only found about Mount Aboo. It is reprevSented by another 
race, F b, infumatuSj in Assam and Burma and the farther East. 

^^(T.—ThLs quamt little to be parasitic 

on the toddy -tree or fan -palm {Ba?’'assus fi^abelliformisfi 
is only found in the air-as where tree grows; though very 
occasionally it breeds In some other species of palm. The nest is 
built in the palm and the birds spend their lives hawking for insects 
and small beetles in the vicinity, flying round and about with a 
rather irregular flight which is somewhat slower than that of most 
species of Swift. They sometimes cluster together on the leaves of 
the palms between the ribs of the fronds, and move up and down 
the leaf with a shuffling mode of progression owing to the shortness 
of their legs ; colonies of bats are found in similar situations and a 
single tree may contain a colony of both bird and mammal 

Althouglr the birds live in colonies, not more than two or three 
pairs usually nest in the one tree. It is interesting to note that in 
the Garo and Naga Hills where the people thatch their houses with 
palm leaves the allied race, T. A mfwnmfns^ nests in the leaves on 
the roofs as well as on the trees. 

The breeding season lasts almost the year round according to 
locality, and at least two broods appear to be reared. 

The great fan leaves of the palm get bent by the wind and hang 
down so that the points of the leaves turn somewdiat inwards, and. it 
is to the under surface of that portion of the leaf which is bent 
inwards that the nest is attached. The bent portion of the leaf 
stands at an angle of from 40 to 70 degrees, so tliat the under 
surface becomes in fact the upper surface, and presents a sloping 
furrowed bank to which the nest is attached. In one ' of these 
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furrows formed by the large pleats of the leaf, and always about the 
centre of this latter, is firmly glued a tiny nest, shaped like a watch- 
pocket, composed of fine vegetable down or fine feathers cemented 
together by the bird’s own saliva. The main body of the nest is 
fairly soft, but the rim of the front is matted into a sort of cord to 
withstand the pressure of the bird’s weight. 

The usual clutch consists of three eggs, but four or five are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a long oval, slightly compressed towards one end; 
the texture is fine, the colour white, and there is usually no gloss. 

In size the egg measures about 0.70 by 0.45 inches. 


THE INDIAN NIGHTJAR. 

Caprimulgus ASiATicus Latham. 

Description . — Length 10 indies. Sexes alike. Upper parts 
yellowish-grey, with black elongated spots down the centre of the 
crown, and very narrow black shaft stripes 011 the back; on the 
hind neck a broad buff collar broken with dusky markings; a 
series of large black spots and bright buff markings on the sides 
of the back; some buff patches on the wing coverts; the first four 
flight feathers with a conspicuous wfiiite or pale buff spot; central 
pair of tail feathers like the upper plumage but with narrow broken 
black cross-bars, the two outer pairs tipjied with patches of white; 
lower plumage buff faintly barred and mottled with brown; a white 
spot on the throat. 

Iris dark brown ; bill dark brown ; legs pinkish-brown. 

This and other species of Nightjar have the following peculiarities 
of structure: Eye large and lustrous; bill short, weak and hooked, 
but when opened dispkaying an enormously wide gape fringed with 
long stiff hairs ; three toes in front one beliind, the long central 
toe having the daw pectinated inside probably to clean insect 
scales from the gape bristles; the plumage is very .soft and loose 
in character. 

Field Identification.--^ A large softly-plumaged, dully-mottled brown 
and grey bird, with an erratic flight like a moth, which hawks about 
open spaces near trees as dusk turns into darkness. There are 
several species of Nightjar which are difficult to identify without 
study, their call-notes and the arrangement of spots on the wings 
and tail being the chief guides. 

Distrilmiion . — Practically throughout India and Ceylon and in 
Burma down to about Moulmein. On the west it reaches portions 
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of the Eastern and Southern Punjab and Sindj but is vScarce and 
local in these two provinces, being replaced there by other species. 
Status uncertain, but probably rnigratory. 

Habits^ This is a bird of the plains and of open and 
cultivated country, where it it found in gardens and groves, often 
in the near vicinity of houses. It spends the day upon the ground 
sleeping in some secluded spot under a bush or tree, and only awakes 
to activity at dusk, being entirely nocturnal in its habits. With the 
dark it takes to wing and then hawks for insects, moths and beetles. 
The flight is very characteristic, a longdailed, long-winged bird, flying 
like a moth. It is very erratic in direction, the bird wheeling hither 
and thither, now diving, now shooting straight upwards, witli rapid 
flappings of the wings combined with gliding movements in which 
the wings and tail are widely extended. The whole performance 
takes place in absolute silence, owing to the soft texture of the 
feathers, except sometimes for an audible smack when tire wing 
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tips meet above the liead, and for a slight chuckling note which 
is occasionally uttered. I’he long central toe prevents progression 
on the ground. 

The breeding call is very characteristic. It is best described as 
resembling the sound of a stone skimming over the surface of a 
froxen pond, the note being repeated slowly at first and then more 
quickly; it is audible for a considerable distance. When perching 
on a tree the Nightjar sits lengthwise on a bough, not crossways 
after the fashion of most birds. 

The plumage of this and other Nightjars, of which many forms 
occur in India, is the most perfect example possible of protective 
coloration. During the long hours that the bird spends by day 
sitting motionless on the ground it is absolutely invisible, and it 
is unconsciously aw^are of that fact only springing into life when 
the intruder comes within a yard or two. 

To the huge mouth is due the legend and the name widely spread 
in many countries and languages that the Goatsucker feeds from 
the udders of cows and goats. It is considered of evil omen, 
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The breeding season varieSj according to locality, from March to 
September. No nest is made, the eggs being simply deposited on 
the ground in some iindisturlied spot often under the shelter of a 
tree or bush. The clutch consists of two eggs. 

The egg is a long cylindrical oval with very little difference in 
the two ends ; the texture is fine and there is a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour varies from pinkish stone-colour to deep salmon-pink, 
blotched, clouded, spotted, and streaked hvith different shades of 
pale reddish- and purplish-brown, wnth faint secondary markings of 
inky-purple. 

The egg measures about 1.04 by 0.77 inches. 


THE cuckoo' 

. CucuLUS CANORUS Linn^eus. . 

Description . — Length 1 3 inches. Adult male : The whole upper 
plumage dark ashy, a patch at the base of the tail rather paler p wings 
browner and rather glossy, the quills being barred on their inner webs 
with white; tail, long and slightly graduated, blackish-brown tipped 
with white, the concealed inner webs notched with white and with, 
white spots along the shafts; chin, throat, sides of the .neck and 
upper breast pale ashy; remainder of lower plumage white, narrowly 
barred with blackish. 

The adult female is rather browner in tint, and has an ill-defined 
and variable buffy-brown breast band. The female is dimorphic, 
having a rather scarce reddish “hepatic” variety. 

Iris yellow; bill dark brown, lower mandible greenish; mouth 
rich reddish-orange ; legs yellow. 

Nostrils round; wing long and pointed; the tarsus is partly 
feathered in front; the feathers of the rump are long and thick 
and somewhat stiff, forming a sort of pad. Toes arranged in 
pairs, the first and fourth pointing backwards. 

Field Identification , — Very hawk-like in shape and swift fight; an 
ashy-grey bird with whitish under parts, barred with black from the 
breast downwards ; presence in a breeding locality heralded by the 
well-known call long before the bird is seen, as it is shy and keeps 
largely to leafy trees. 

Distribution , — The Cuckoo has been succinctly described as a 
migratory bird found at one season or other throughout the greater 
part of the old world and even in Australia. Of the various races 
into which it has been divided we are concerned with two. 
C c, tekphonus breeds in Northern Asia eastwards to Japan and 
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southwards to the Himalayas, but it is replaced in the north-west 
by the typical race, C, c cmwrus^ wlu'ch is more broadly Imrred on 
i the under parts. Both races in winter migrate to the plains of India, 

A sonje ewen reaching Ceylon 

, Tiiree other species of the genus Oumhu mo. iucally common in 

India and the Himalayas, In plumage tliey nearly resemble the 
Common Cuckoo, but their calls are very distmetive. The Himalayan 
^ Cuckoo (C. has a dull booming ktid-hud-hud-'hud^ rather 

f similar to that of a Hoopoe. The Indian Cuckoo (C micropterus) 

has a call of several syllables, variously^ described as houko-fakoy 
kypImPpakka, orange-pekoe or The Little Cuckoo 

(C. pdiocephMlus^ the others and 1ms a wild 

screaming note, 

HahitSy The familiar call of the Common Cuckoo, with all 
I its treasured memories of the woods and meadows of an English 

■ spring is a welcome sound about the Himalayan stations, recognised 

with pleasure by all the European population. It is curious, however, 
and indicative of the Indian attitude towards nature that the hillmen 
I appear to have no knowledge of the parasitic habits of the Cuckoo 

or interest in the bird; for in Europe literature and legend have 
combined to make this one of the best Imown of birds, wdiilst its 
habits of imposing its domestic duties on other birds are familiar 
to everyone. 

In the Himalayas the Cuckoo arrives about the end of March 
; or beginning of April, and is noisy until about June. The calls 

^ of the male cnck-oo or cuck-cuck~oo sometimes preceded by a harsh 

know-wo^i^-wow are easily recognised, but the equally loud “water 
liubbling call of the female is not so universally knowm. In India 
the bird is found in every type of wooded country, but rather prefers 
! ■ open cultivation to heavy forest The food consists chiefly of 

injurious insects, large hairy caterpillars being particularly favoured. 
The resemblance of a Cuckoo on the wing to a Hawk is most marked. 

The eggs are laid in the nests of a large variety of species, in which 
the hrvourites in India are perhaps the various Chats and Pipits, In 
the majority of instances the egg is laid direct into the nest in the 
ordinary w^ay, but in some cases this i.s clearly impossible from the 
I site of the nest, and then the bird is believed to lay the egg on the 

ground and carry it in her mouth to the nest. When inserting her 
own egg the Cuckoo destroys one or more eggs already in the nest 
After being hatched the young Cuckoo ejects any eggs or chicks that 
f remain in the nest getting them on to its liack and heaving them 

gradually over the side, the reason for this being that its greater 
bulk compared with the size of the foster-parents requires all the 
- j food that they can , bring.' So great is this disdroportion in size 
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that the foster-parents frequently have to perch on the back of 
the young Cuckoo in order to place food in its mouth. 

In the Himalayas the Cuckoo lays in May and June. 

Estimates vary as to the number of eggs that a hen Cuckoo lays, 
but it is believed that the number may reach twenty in a single 
season. No hen lays twice in the same nestj though she ifequenls 
one particular locality, and as far as possible prefers to lay in the 
nests of one particular species of bird. If two or three Cuckoo’s 
eggs are found in one nest they are the produce of as many hens. 
The species does not pair, mating taking place promiscuously. 

The eggs are broad ovals, very blunt in shape, with the shell thick 
and heavy in texture and with only a slight gloss. They vary greatly 
in colour, the ground-colour being white, yjink or stone colour, spotted, 
streaked and mottled with brownish or yellowish-red and pale purple. 
Small black spots are nearly always present. Occasionally blue eggs 
may be found. 

The egg measures about 0.97 by 0.72 inches. 


THE COMMON HAWK-CUCKOO. 

Hierococcyx VARius (Vahl). 

(Plate X., Fig. 5.) 

Descnjptton,>--'hQi\gt]\ 13 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
ash-grey, the flight feathers browner and broadly barred with white on 
their inner webs; tail grey tipped with rufescent, and with four or 
five rufescent bars, the terminal bar broadest; chin and throat white 
tinged with ashy ; fore neck and breast rufous mixed with pale ashy, 
the lower breast with bars; abdomen white tinged anteriorly with 
rufous and partly barred with grey. 

Iris yellow ; eye rim yellow ; bill greenish, black along top ; legs 
yellow. 

In this genus the immature birds carry the remarkable resemblance 
in plumage of Cuckoos to Hawks a stage further by tliemselves 
resembling the young of Hawks. 

Field Ideniificatmu — Commoji plains bird, hawk-like in appear- 
ance and arboreal in habits, and in the field not easily to be 
recognised from the Common Cuckoo except by its remarkable call 
of hrain fever ; in the hand the bands on the tail are distinctive. 

Distrilmtiofu — This species is confined to India and Ceylon. In 
India its distribution is rather irregular. 

It is found along the base of the Himalayas from Kangra to 
Kumaun, and in the plains it is found in the west from Ambala in 
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the Punjab (though stragglers reach Lahore) and Mount Aboo in 
Rajputana across to Dacca and Furreedpore in Bengal. Southwards 
it occurs to Cape Comorin, both in the hills and plains, hut in 
certain areas such as Madras, the Island of Bombay, and Coimbatore, 
it appears to be missing. While generally speaking a resident 
species it is also locally migratory. 

Habits^ €ic,~~~-T\\Q Common liawk-Ciickoo is a bird of well- 
wooded country, and it is almost entirely arboreal. Like rnost of 
the Cuckoos, it is chiefly remarkable for its voice, on account of 
which it is Usually called the Brain-fever bird, a name which is given 
erroneously to the Koel in areas where the Hawk-Cuckop does not 
occur ; but the name rightly belongs to the Hawk-Cuckoo, both 
because its call is infinitely the more wearisome of the two and 
because it resembles the words, brain-fever^ brain fever, uttered again 
and again in loud crescendo tones, each repetition higher in the 
scale; this cry may also be written pipeehafipcehafipecha, and a 
third rendering which includes the overture that precedes the triple 
note is Oh, lor, oh, lor, hoiv very hot its getting— we feel it, we feel 
it, WE FEEL IT. There Ls also a call which I can only describe 
as a whirring ascending trill. The call is exceedingly loud and 
shrill, and can be heard for a considerable distance, uttered as it is 
from the top of a tree, and as the bird repeats it at intervals for an 
hour or more at a stretch, eitlier by day or night, it often liecomes a 
very real nuisance. The call is uttered at any time of the year, hut 
the bird is most vociferous from early spring into the rains, when it 
is breeding, '.Che food consists of berries and fruits as well as 
insects, and like other Cuckoos it is very partial to those hairy 
caterpillars wdiich most birds will not eat. 

The breeding season lasts from April to June and the l)ird is 
parasitic, laying its eggs in the nests of various Babblers; the egg is 
distinguishable from those of its hosts with difficulty ; in colour it is 
a similar deep blue, but it is somewhat larger as a rule, with a softer, 
more satiny surface, a less glossy and thicker shell, and a more 
spherical shape. It is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
eggs of the HawL-Cuckoo and the Pied Crested Cuckoo, When 
hatched the young Hawk-Cuckoo ejects the young of the rightful 
owners of the nest. 

The egg measures about i.oo by o.S inches. 


I 
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THE PIED CRESTED CUCKOO. 

Clamatok jACOBiNiTS (Boddaeit). 

Dcscripiion . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
including the crest black, glossed with green ; flight feathers dark 
brown with a broad white band running through them ; tail long and 
graduated, the feathers tipped with white, most broadly on the outer 
featlrers; lower plumage white, sometimes sullied by tlie dark bases 
of the feathers. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black; legs leadeivblue. 

Upper portion of the tarsus feathered; toes arranged in pairs, 
the first and fourth pointing backwards. 



Fig. 39. — Pied Crested Cuckoo. Q, nat. size.) 


Meld Identification . — A conspicuous bird black above, white 
below, with a white band through the wing and white tips to the long- 
tail feathers ; a rather noticeable crest. Arboreal, and attracts 
attention by the loud call 

Distribution . — This Cuckoo is found in a wide area of Africa 
(Abyssinia and the Sudan to British East Africa) and throughout 
India ; Cingalese birds, hoivever, are smaller and have been separated 
under the name C. j, tafirobanus. In India it is found throughout 
the plains and hills alike, and in the Outer Himalayas extends up to 
about 8000 feet. It is largely migratory, but its movements have not 
yet been forked out. 

HabiiSy etc.— -The Pied Crested Cuckoo is a bird of open, ^velb 
wooded country, and as it is partial to damp, well-watered localities 
it is a rains visitor only from June to August or September to a large 
portion of the continent. Although mostly arboreal, it is more ready 
than most Cuckoos to perch in low bushes near the ground, and 
some of its food is actually taken from the ground. The food 
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consists chiefly of caterpillars, but ants, spiders, beetles, mealy InigvS, 
red-cotton bugs, and terrestrial molluscs are also eaten j a few green 
leaves are also eaten, possibly for digestive reasons. It is Doitht?r 
sliy nor retiring, and one bird may often be seen chasing anotJier. It 
is as noisy as the other Cuckoos, and has a variety of shrill metallic 
calls, faintly reminiscent of the KoeFs wildest slirieks, hut the 
common call-note may perhaps be best expressed by the syllables 
ple-ue. 

In the north the breeding season is during the rains from June to 
August, but down in the Niigiris the birds are said to lay from 
January to March, the period being determined in both cases by 
the habits of the local foster-parents. 

It is parasitic, and lays its eggs in the nests of Babblers and 
Laughing-Thrushes. The Babblers, Ttirdoides Hr rkohr^ Argy a 
caudata^ A, eariii^ and A. 7 nalcolmi^ are the common fosterers in 
the plains, the Streaked Laughing-Thrush Trochalopteron limaium 
in the Himalayas, and the Laughing-Thrush ZI eachmnmts m the 
Niigiris. The young Cuckoo ejects the rightful offspring from the 
■■nest. '■ ■ ■ 

The egg is a very perfect oval, blunt at both ends, thick shelled, 
fine in texture and with a high gloss; in colour it is a very delicate 
full sky-biue, varying somewhat in depth of tint 

It measures about 0.94 by 0.73 inches. 

THE KOEU 

Etjdynamis SGOLOPACEXJS (Liniiasus), 

Descripimu — Length 17 inches. Male: Black throughout with 
a bluish-green gloss. 

Female: Brown with an olive gloss, spotted throughout with 
white, except on the wings, tail, breast and abdomen which are 
barred with white. 

Iris bright crimson ; bill dull green ; legs plumbeous. 

The tail is long and graduated. Tarsus strongly sciitellated in 
front. The toes are arranged in pairs, the first and fourth pointing 
backwards. 

Field Idetitification, — Purely arboreal, male black, female brown 
and white in spots and bars, and from its noisy cries one of the best- 
known birds of the Indian plains. 

Distributmi. — ^The Koel is found throughout India and Ceylon, 
though in the North-west Frontier Province and in Sind it is only 
locally common. It is not found in the Himalayas and is scarce 




Fig. 40. — Koel (Male above, Female below), (J nat sixe.) 

analogous to the position of the Common Cuckoo in Europe, in 
that they are all familiar with its call and welcome its arrival, and to 
some extent are acquainted with its appearance, but on the other 
band they mostly appear to be ignorant of its parasitic breeding 
habits. 

It is a bird of groves and gardens, haunting patches of large 
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in the foot-hills at their base. East of the Bay of Bengal it extends 
as far as China and the Malay Peninsula, but these birds have been 
separated as another race. It is locally migratory, but its movements 
have not yet been worked out. 

MaMfs^ This bird holds amongst Indians a position 
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trees in whose shady boughs it finds concealment and whose fruits 
it eats. It never descends to the ground. The usual diet consists 
of fruit, especially of the banyan, peepul and other figs, but snails 
are also eaten. 

The call is known to everyone in India. It consists of two 
syllables ko~el repeated several times, increasing in intensity and 
ascending in the scale, with an indefinable sound of excitement in 
it. This call appears to be uttered by both sexes and it is often 
heard at night — an unmistakable token of the hot weather. 
Another call ho-y-o is apparently the property of the male alone. 
A third call of the water-bubbling type is probably common to 
both sexes. These are all breeding notes and the bird is silent out 
of that season. In places where the Hawk-Cuckoos are little known 
the Koelis sometimes known as the Brain-fever bird, but that name 
rightly belongs to the bird which calls ^‘brain-fever.” 

The Koel is parasitic on the Common House Crow {Corms 
s^/e?uieHs) in whose nests it laj^s, destroying one or two of the 
rightful owner’s eggs ; the birds are numerous and it is not unusual 
to find two or three of their eggs in one crow’s nest, while as many 
as eight have been recorded. The breeding habits of this Cuckoo 
have not been sufficiently studied, but the young probably eject the 
eggs or young of the crows, and it is said that the female Koel often 
feeds her own offspring after they are fledged. Great enmity exists 
betw^een the adult Koels and House Crows, and the latter arc often 
to be seen chasing the former ; but considerable respect is due to 
the Koel as the one living creature that persistently gets the better 
of that clever scoundrel the Cro^v. 

The majority lof Koei’s eggs are laid in June, but they are 
dependent on the local breeding season of the Crows. The eggs 
roughly resemble Crow’s eggs but are consideralily smaller. They 
are a moderately broad oval, somewhat compressed towards the 
smaller end; the texture is compact and fine and there is no gloss. 
In colour they are variable; the ground colour may be of various 
shades of green or stone-brown. They are marked with specks, 
spots, streaks, and clouds of olive-brown, reddish-brown, and dull 
purple, these markings being pjredominantly streaky in character, 
and often tending -to coalesce tow'ards the large end. 

The eggs average about 1.20 by 0.9 inches in size. 
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THE CROW- PHEASANT. 

Centropus sinensis (Stephen), 

Descripmi . — Length 19 inches. Sexes alike. Wings chestnut, 
the quills tipped with dusky ; the remainder of the plumage black, 
glossed with green, steel-blue and purple. 

Iris crimson ; bill and legs black. 

The bill is deep and rather curved; the wings are short and 
rounded; the tail long, broad and graduated; the feathers of the 
head, neck and breast are harsh and coarse; the hind toe has a 
long straight cla\Y, recalling that of the Skylark. 


Field Id&ntijication . — A big black bird with chestnut wings, 
which from its sw and voluminous tail is often mistaken for a 



Fig. 41. — Crow-Pheasant. Q; nat. size.) 


pheasant. Common about hedge-rows and gardens and feeds much 
on the ground. 

Distribution . — The typical race of the Crow-Pheasant is a bird 
of wide distribution, extending across from China to North Assam, 
the Himalayas to Kashmir', and the Plains of Northern India down 
to Sind. South of Bombay and the Ganges to Ceylon it is replaced 
by a smaller form C. s. parroii. It is an entirely resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — The Crow-Pheasant is one of the common birds 
of India, and owes this name, as well as the familiar sobriquet of 
the Griffin’s Pheasant, to the fact that its heavy build and slow gait 
and its habit of feeding on the ground leads it to be mistaken by 
new arrivals in India for a game bird. It avoids forest, and is found 
in cultivation, bush-jungle, or waste land, and is pre-eminently a 
bird of the broad strips of bush and tree growth mixed with pampas 
grass which grow along the sides of village roads or the banks of 
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rivers and canals. It is found also in gardens and about villages. 

In sucli situations it walks about sedatel}- on the ground, picking 
up wasps, beetles, caterpillars, locusts and grasshoppers and catching 
small lizards, snakes, and other .similar food, and when disturbed 
it flies or runs into the heavy masses of bush and grass. The call 
is a peculiar dulhbooming mxLndy kood-hood-kmd, 

Although a member of the family of the Ciiculidm, the Crow- 
Pheasant belongs to the big group of the n on-parasitic Cuckoos. 

It is one of those birds that breeds in the rains, and eggs may be 
found from June to September. 

The ne>st is normally a large globular domed affair, with the 
entrance at one. side from which the tail of the sitting l)ird projects. 
Occasionally, however, a rough saucer nest is made. The nests 
may be placed at any height from the ground, either in the centre 
of a dense thorny bush or clump of pampas grass or in exposed 
positions in the forks of trees. They are either fairly neat structures 
of dry twigs lined with green leaves, or loosely built balls of dry 
reeds and coarse grass. 

The eggs vary from three to five in number. 

They are broad, regular ovals, symmetrical at both ends; in 
texture they are rather coarse and chalky and dull pure white in 
colour; but the surface is frequently covered with a sort of epidermis 
of pale yellow-brown glaze which gives a certain amount of glo.ss 
and can readily be removed. These eggs show an aflinity with # 
the lovely blue eggs covered with white chalky epidermis of the 
South American Cuckoo, Crotophaga ani. 

In size they average about 1.4 by 1.2 inches. 

THP: large INDIAxN PARRAKEET. 

PSITTACULA. KUPATRIA (Liimceus), 

Description ^ including long pointed tail, 19 inches, 
Male: Upper plumage grass-green, rather darker on the wings 
and brighter on the forehead and rump; a large deep red patch 
near the bend of the wing ; median tail feathers passing from green 
at the base into verditer-blue and then into yellowisli at the tip; 
lower surface of tail yellow; a dark line from tlie nostril to the eye ; 
a rose-pink collar round the sides and back of the neck, with a 
bluish-grey tinge to the nape above it ; chin and a stripe from the 
lower base of the beak to the rose collar black; lower plumage. . 
dull pale green growing brighter towards the tail 
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The female lacks the rose collar and the black stripe that 
joins it. 

Iris pale yellow with a bluish-grey inner circle y bill deep red; 
feet plumbeous. 

In this and the following Parrakeets the bill is thick and deeper 
than long, the upper mandible is movable, sharply pointed and 
curved, coming down over the short square lower mandible; a 
fleshy cere"^ at the base of the bill; tongue short, swollen and 
fleshy. The tail is very long and graduated, the central feathers 
narrow, pointed, and exceeding the others in length. The foot 
has two toes in front and two behind. 

Field LUntijicatmu — Green plumage, massive head and hooked 
red beak, long-pointed tail, swift flight and screaming cries easily 
identify a bird as a Parrakeet Entirely green head (except for 
black chin and stripe) separate this from all other Indian Parrakeets . 
except the Green Parrakeet, which is at once recognised by the 
smaller size and absence of red shoulder patches. 

Distribution. — The Large Indian Parrakeet is found practically 
througliout India, Ceylon, and Burma. It is divided into four races 
which are separated on size and comparative detail^ of coloration. 

The typical race is Southern Indian, found in Mysore, Malabar, 
Travancore, and Ceylon. P, e. nipalensis is found in Northern and 
Central India from the valley of the Indu.s (though not indigenous to 
Sind), and the Himalayan foot-hills (up to 4000 feet), and Bengal 
down to Kamptee, Raipiny Sambalpur, and the Northern Circars ; 
also to the Satpura Range in Khandesh. P. e. indoburmankus is 
found from the Lower Himalayan ranges about Sikkim to Assam and 
Western Burma, resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This fine Parrakeet is found in practically any type 
of country in which large trees are numerous. It lives in parties and 
flocks, which may be observed at all times of the year, though 
individual pains often separate while breeding; but as many pairs 
usually breed together in suitable spots, the birds when off the nest 
are social and fly about together. 

The flocks collect to roost in large avenues and groves of trees, 
and in the evenings they have a very regular flight to such roosting 
places, travelling for miles to them at a great height with a swift direct 
straight flight. While flying they frequently utter the loud shrill call 

The food consists of various grains, seeds and fruitS;, both wild 
and cultivated, and as the birds are numerous, large and greedy, they 
do a considerable amount of damage in cultivation. This species is 

Cere (from wax) is a term applied to the soft generally rather swollen 
skin which covers the base of the upper bill, especially well defined in parrots and 
birds of prey. 
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a common ('age-bird in Norther!! Tndin and becomes \'ery lame though 
it seldom learns to 

The breeding season is from Imbruary to April. No nest is made, 
but the eggs are lai(jN,n holes in buildings and trees, usually at a 
considerable height from the ground. The hole used in a tree is 
generally a deep natural hollow, but a certain amount of shaping and 
excavatingms done by the birds them 

Tlie eggs vary from two to five in number. They are liroad and 
regular ovals in shape, stout and rather coarse in texlinc, with a sliglit 
gloss.' The; c(3lour is pure unmarked white, 

Thi^y vneasure about 1.32 by 1.00 inches. 


THE GREEN PARRAKEET. 

PSITTACULA KRAMERI (Scopoli). 

(Plate xi., Fig. x.) 

JDcscription. — Length 16 inches. Alale: Upper plumage bright 
green, washed with pale bluish-grey about the back and sides of the 
head and paler about the bend of the wing; median tail feathers 
green at the base then bluisli-grey, other tail feathers green wuth 
yellow inner webs tipped with yellow and yellow iinderneatli j a fine 
blackish line from the nostril to the eye ; a rose collar round the neck 
except in front ; chin and a ])aHd from the lower base of the beak to 
the rose collar black ; lower plumage yellowish-green. 

The female has the rose collar and black band replaced by an 
indi>stinct emerald green ring. 

Iris pale yellow; lull cherry red, lower mandible blackish; feet 
dusky slate or greenish. 

Fkld Identification. — Most abundant and well-known plains 
species, usually in parties ; easily distinguished by the green plumage, 
massive hooked red bill, long-pointed tail, swift arrow-like flight, and 
the hatvsh screaming notes. There is no red wing patch in this 
species. 

Distribution . — The typical form is African. P. k. maniliensis 
extends throughout India and Ceylon (from Baluchistan on the 
west), and from Sikkim and Eastern Bengal to Burma is replaced 
by the larger P, L borealis with the lower mandible red. It does not 
ascend the Himalayas above 4000 feet and it avoids most hill-ranges 
and tracts of unbroken forest. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — The Green Parrakcet is one of those species in 
India which everyone knows. It is excessively abundant, living in 
pairs in the breeding season, and gathering into parties and flocks at 
other times, which from their universality, the damage that they do 
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in gardens and fiekiSj tlieir noisiness, and theiip brilliant coloration 
are known to all and sundry. 

Normally this Parrakeet is arboreal and it is a wonderful clirnbeiv 
being equally at home in every position, but it flies down to feed on 
crops and garden plants, and occasionally settles on the ground to 
pick up food-stufls, and there its awkward sidling gait, due to the 
long tail and the short zygodactyl feet is very quaint. But specially 
adapted for climbing and for holding food these feet amply compen- 
sate for their awkwardness on the ground. There is something 
especially sedate and knowing about the demeanour of the Parrakeets, 
which is further heightened when they sit on one foot and with the 
other hold up a piece of food to be eaten bite by bite. The flight is 
very swift and straight and these birds have the habit of an evening 
roosting flight, flock after flock hurrying in succession along the same 
line to some patch of trees where they roost in company with flocks 
of crows and mynahs. The ordinary call is a harsh, mther shrill, 
inarticulate scream, but when courting the male has a pleasant gentle 
murmuring warlfle which he utters as he scratches the head of the 
hen -with the point of his bill, and joins his beak to hers in a loving 
kiss. The hens are very accomplished flirts and tlieir behaviour in 
the presence of the favoured male is most amusing. This species of 
Parrakeet is one of the universal cage-birds of India and it becomevS 
delightfully tame; individuals may be taught to say a fe\v words, but 
they are on tire whole bad talkers. ^ 

The breeding season extends from February to May, thougir most 
eggs will be found in March. 

No nest is made, but the eggs are laid on debris in holes in walls 
and buildings or more commonly in trees. The hole may be a natural 
one, but often the bird excavates a tunnel and chamber very similar 
to those of the AVoodpeckers* 

Four to six eggvS are laid. The egg is a moderately broad oval, 
slightly pointed towards one end ; the texture is hard and compact 
with a slight gloss, and the colour is pure unmarked \vhite. 

The average size is x.so by 0.95 inches. 

thp: blossom-headed parrakeet. 

PsiTTaciTLA cvANOCEPHALA (Linmeus), 

Descripimu — Length 14 inches. Male ; Head red, washed with 
blue, giving the effect of the bloom on a plum, sharply defined with 
a narrow black collar from the chin round the neck; behind the 
black collar extends an area of verdigris - green ; upper plumage 
yellowish-green, becoming verdigris on the wings and rump; the 
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quills are green with pale edgesj and there is a deep red patch 
near the bend of the wing ; the median tail feathers pass from 
green at the base into blue with conspicuous wdiite tips ; tliev 
remaining tail feathers are largely yellow with the greater portion 
of the outer webs greeny lower plumage bright yellowish-green* 

The femiale has the red head replaced by dull bliiisl>grey 
(plum-blue) and a yellow ring replaces the collars of black and 
verdigris. ' ■ 

Iris yellowish-white y bill orange yellow, lower mandible blackish; 
legs dull green. 

Field from the other species by the 

smaller and more slender build, the more pleasing call, the plum- 
eoloured head (red-plura in male, blue-plurn in female), the orange 
beak and the conspicuous yellow tips to the tail feathers. 

Distrllniiiofu — The Blossom-headed Parrakeet is found almost 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, extending still farther 
eastwards to Gochin-China, Siam, and Southern China. It is 
divided into two races, of which we are only concerned with the 
western and tt^pical race. In India it is found throughoat the 
plains to Mount Aboo, Sambhar and the Eastern Punjab, extending 
still further west along the Himalayan foot-hill s to the neighbourhood 
of Murree. It extends eastward to about Sikkim where it joins on to 
the range of the paler eastern form F, cAmigaJwsls, li\ tlie 'Western 
Himalayas it ascends to about 5000 feet. Locally migratory. 

Halnts^ etc , — This beautiful Parrakeet is, to a large extent, a forest 
bird, though it is found anywhere also in weli-w^ooded but cultivated 
districts. Like other Parrakeet s, it is a social vSpecies, being found 
in parties, /which feed on seeds and Iruits in forest trees; but this 
species very seldom descends to the ground. The flight is very 
strong and swift, faster than that of tlie other two species dealt with 
in this work, and of the three kinds it has much the most musical 
call. It is not usually kept in captivity by the natives of India. 

The ordinary breeding season is from P'ebriiary to May, though 
in the south it also breeds in December. 

Four to six eggs are laid in the nest hole which is usually 
excavated by the birds themselves, being a tunnel and nest-chamber 
like those of a Woodpecker in the branch of a tree, usually at some 
height from the ground. Occasionally a natural hole in a tree is 
utilised. In either case no nest is built, the eggs lying on chips and 
debris in the bottom of the chamber. 

The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed tow^ards the small end. 
The texture is fine though without gloss. The colour is pure wdute, 
but it loses its freshness as incubation progresses. 

The egg measures atmut i.o by 0.80 inches. 
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THE BROWN FISH-OWL. 

Ketupa zimxm^ENSis 
(Plate xll, Fig. 2.) 

Lengt 32 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
rufescent-brown with broad black shaft streakSj the upper back and 
wing coverts much mottled with brown and fulvous ; there are some 
buff and white spots along the shoulders j flight and tail feathers dark 
brown with paler mottled whitish-brown bands and tips; throat 
white ; lower plumage whitish, streaked and narrowly and clo.seiy 
barred with wavy brownish-rufous markings. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill dusky greenish-horn ; legs dusky yellow. 

This and other Owls are remarkable for the following features. 
The head is large, and the eyes are directed forwards in a facial 
disk, composed of feathers radiating from each eye, the outer margin 
being surrounded by a conspicuous ruff of close-textured feathers ; 
bill short and hooked, with the nostrils set in a cere almost 
concealed by a mass of bristly feathers; the orifice of the ear 
very large though concealed with feathers; plumage soft and very 
copious ; outer toe reversible ; clarvs sharp and curved. 

In this species there is an aigrette of long and pointed feathers 
over each eye; the tarsus is bare of feathers and granular, with 
prickly scales on the soles. 

Field Idenliflmtion , — A massive, solemn brown bird with yellow^ 
eyes surmounted by ear-tufts (the head resembling that of a cat) ; 
plumage grey and brown with pronounced streaks. Sleeps by day 
in trees and on the ground. Immediately distinguished from the 
Eagle-Owls -by the bare tarsus. 

Disirihiitmi , — This fine Owl is a widely distributed species, 
ranging from Palestine on the west through India, Burma and 
Ceylon to China in the east. It is divided into several races, 
but there is as yet hardly suffleient material to enable these to 
be correctly discriminated. In India it is found throughout tlie 
Continent from the foot-hills of the Himalayas on the north, and 
Sind and the North-west Frontier Province on the west. In 
Southern India it is found up to the summits of the hill ranges, 
A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — This large Owl is always found in the vicinity of 
water, and its food, though including birds and small mammals, 
consists very largely of fish and crabs which it catches at the edge 
of rivers and streams. In view of this diet its feet and claws are 
unlike that of most other owls. The tarsus is almost entirely free 
of feathers which are replaced by granular scales, and the soles of the 
feet are thickly covered with prickly scales particularly adapted for 
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holding slippery prey, while the large well-curved claws have sharp 
cutting edges as well as highly-sharpened points. In fact the whole 
foot very strongly resembles that of the Osprey, the well-known 
Fish-Hawk. ■ ■ 

The Fish-Owl sleeps by day in some large heavy-foliaged tree or 
in the face of some rocky cliff, and with the fall of dusk wings its 
way to the neighbouring water, uttering a strange loud call which 
resembles that of an eagle or Norfolk plover rather than that of 
an owL 

Another call is described as a loud dismal cry hm-V-kaw-haiv-ha^ 
or a deep triple note hu-zvlio-ku. 

The breeding season is from December to March, but most eggs 
will be found in February. It nests in clefts and ledges of rocky 
banks or mud cliffs, in holes and hollows of ancient trees, or in the 
deserted nests of fishing-eagles and vultures. These, varied sites 
are lined with a few sticks and feathers or dry leaves and grass. 

The clutch consists of tivo eggs. . These are very perfect broad 
ovals, close grained and compact in texture, with a slight gloss, 
though the whole surface is freely pitted. The colour is white 
with a faint creamy tinge. 

In size they average about 2.38 by 1.88 inches. 

THE ROCK EAGLE-OWL. 

Bubo bengalensis (Franklin). 

Desmftion,-AMTig\h 22 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
bright tawny-buff, heavily streaked with rich dark brown; above the 
whitish fiicial disk edged with a blackish ruff two conspicuous 
^Hiorns” or aigrettes” of feathers deep blackish-brown edged with 
fulvous; plumage deep rich brown, mottled and spotted buff 

and white, most conspicuously on the sides of the wings and above 
the tail ; flight feathers rich deep tawny with brown bars, dusky at 
the tip; tail barred buff and brown, the central pair of feathers 
mottled with those colours ; chin and throat whitish ; remainder of 
lower plumage buff, broadly dashed with dark blackish-brown on 
the brea.st and streaked and cross-barred with the same on the 
abdomen and flanks, the markings dying away again under the tail 
ancl on tlie legs. 

Iris orange-yellow ; bill horny-black ; claws dusky. 

The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Field Idcniificatmu~K large solemn bird, mottled tawny-buff 
and blackish-brown, with conspicuous tufts above large, oiange eyes, 
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which sits motionless by day amongst rocks and ravines and 
occasionally in trees* 

The Rock Eagle-Osvl is virtually confined to 
India, though it is found rarely in Burma. It is found in the 
Western Himalayas and Kashmir up to about 5000 feet. In the 
plains it occurs from the North-west Frontier Province and Sind 



Fig. -{2. — Rock Eagle-Owl. nat. size.) 


across to Upper Bengal and southwards generally, though it is not 
found in Ceylon. A resident species. 

This is the commonest of the larger Owls of India, 
being very abundant in Northern and Central India. It lives by 
preference in hollows and clefts of rocky cliffs or ruined buildings, 
in broken rain-worn ravines, and in brushwood on stony hilFsides, 
and when these are wanting takes refuge in clumps of trees* 
Though mainly nocturnal, it sometimes moves by day and long 
after sunrise may be seen perched on the summit of a rocky scree, 
looming large in view against the clearness of the new-born sky* It 
feeds on frogs, lizards, snakes, mammals, birds and insects. The 
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call is a loud dur-gom or to-whoot, solemn and deep in tone, but 
’vvhen disturbed by day it will sit on a rock bowing and squawking 
at the intruder, and hissing and snapping with its bill. 


The breeding season extends from December to May, but most 
nests will be found from Febniary to April 

No nest is made, the eggs merely lying in a hollow scrap)ed in 
the soil, generally in a ledge or recess of a clhf or bank face, but 
some eggs are laid on the ground at the foot of a tree or under 
a bush. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but two or three are 
sometimes laid. 

The egg is a very perfect broad oval, white with a faint creamy 
tinge. The texture is close and fine, with a distinct gloss. 

The egg measures about 2.10 by 1.73 inches. 


THE DUSKY EAGLE-OWL. 

DescrlpHon. — Length 23 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
plumage including aigrettes on the head greyish-brown with dark 
shaft stripes, the feathers finely mottled and vermiculated with 
whitish especially on the lower surface ; a few buff and white spots 
about the shoulders; flight and tail feathers l^rown with piale 
mottled cross-bands and tips. 

Iris deep yellow ; bill horny-whitish ; claws black. 

The tarsus is thickly feathered. 

Field Identification. — Very similar in the field to the Kock 
Horned-Owl, but it is a grey not a tawny bird, and it is always 
found sitting in trees ; the eyes are paler. 

Distribution . — ^This fine Owl is found throughout the greater 
part of the Indian Peninsula extending from the Indus valley right 
away to Eastern Bengal, and south to the Carnatic and Mysore, 
though it is absent from various areas such as the Boml>ay Deccan, 
the Western Ghats and the Malabar coast. It is strictly resident. 

Habits^ etc . — This Owd avoids the most heavily afforested areas 
and lives in woods and groves in open country in well-Avatered 
areas. It is particularly partial to the avenues of large trees which 
grow along the great canal systems of Northern India. By day it 
sleeps in the trees, sitting in a thickly-foliaged bough or close up to 
the trunk, and wakes to activity about dusk, though it begins to call 
an hour or two before sunset. The call-note is very characteristic 
wo-wo-wo, wo-o^ 0-0^ a deep solemn hoot which almost resembles the 
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distant sound of a train puffing its way along. The eared head of 
this bird with its great yellow eyes is particularly cat-like, especially 
wdien it is seen looking over the edge of a nest 

The food consists chieBy of Jungle and House -Crows which 
often roost in great numbers in the groves that it inhabits; it also 
takes various small mammals, birds, lizards and frogs, and also robs 
nests of their eggs and young. 

It breeds very early in the year from December to March, The 
nest is a large rough cup of sticks placed in a fork of a large tree 
some 30 or 40 feet from the ground. It is generally lined with 
green leaves or dry grass, and is sometimes a large structure added 
to and used year after year. While the female is sitting the male 
sleeps nearby in an adjacent tree, the spot being marked by the 
remains of meals that strew the ground below. It is comparatively 
common for this Owl to appropriate the old nests of eagles and 
vultures, and occasionally also it lays in the hollows of trees or in 
depressions at the junctions of branches, depositing a few leaves in 
the place by way of lining. 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one, three or four 
eggvS are also rarely found. Incubation commences with the laying 
of the first egg. 

The egg is typically a broad oval, but variations in shape and 
size are common; the texture is rather' coarse with more or less 
gloss ; the colour is dead white with a rather creamy tinge. 

In size the eggs average about 2.33 by 1.39 inches. 

THE COLLARED SCOPS-OWL. 

Otus bakka^ucena Pennant 

Descripimu — Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. Facial disk light 
brown, faintly banded darker; broad streaks over the eyes merging 
into aigrettes huffy-white, mottled with blackish; ruff buffy-white 
with dark brown edges ; upper plumage buff, closely vermicuiated, 
streaked and speckled with blackish except for a conspicuously paler 
collar round the back of the neck and a buff and black-spotted band 
down the shoulders ; flight feathers brown with' paler mottled bands 
and tips; tail brown with pale cross-bands, the feathers more or less 
mottled; lower plumage buffy-white, irregularly black shafted, and 
except towards the chin, tarsus and tail much stippled witli fine 
broken wavy cross-bars. 

Iris brown; bill greenish- or yellowish-horny; feet greenish- 
yellow. 
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The tarsus is thickly fcatliered. 

Field Idcntificaiion, — A small Owl with conspicuous ear tufts and 
dark eyes, the general effect of the plumage being buff, rather richly 
marked with dark brown, especially about the head. Presence 
seldom detected until the call is heard, 

little Owl is found throughout the 
Oriental region generally, from Muscat on the west to Japan on the 
east. It is divided into a iiumber of races, of which the following 
occur in our area as resident birds. They differ merely in details of 
colour, tint and size, and in the amount of feather- 
ing on the toes. The typical race is found in 
Ceylon and Southern India up to Madras and 
the Southern Konkan. O. A maraiJm v& found 
in the Central Provinces to Sambalpur and Man- 
bhum in Southern Bengal. 0. b. gangeticus is found 
in the United Provinces east to Allahabad and at 
Mount Aboo. O. Ik desertkohr is the pale bird 
of Sind and Baluchistan. In the lower Himalayan 
ranges up to 6000 feet there are two forms ; 0. Ik 
plumipes is found from Hazara to Garhwal, while 
the bird of Nepal, Sikkim and Burma is known as 
0, h. lettia. 

The Scops-Owls are a large and difficult 
group ; this species may be distinguished from the 
others by the wing formula; the first primary is 
shorter than the eighth, while the second primary 
is in length between the sixth and seventli or the 
seventh and eighth. 

Jlahiis^ etc, — The Collared Scops -Owl is thoroughly nocturnal, 
only awaking to activity just as the dusk has almost merged into 
night; at this hour its low mournful call wkaai uttered slowly 
and sedately at long intervals may be heard in the depth of a 
well-foliaged tree, and thus it may be beard again and again until 
dawn brings the first flush of light. That is all that is generally known 
of this Owl unless by chance it is noticed fast asleep in a tree in the 
daytime ; though this is seldom, as it hides itself carefully away. 

The food consists chiefly of insects. 

The breeding season extends from January until April. I’he 
eggs are laid in a natural hole in a tree which is slightly lined with 
leaves and grass. A pair ojice deposited their eggs in a large nest- 
l)ox placed in a tree in my garden. The clutch varies from two to 
five eggs. These are almost spherical in sliape, pure white, fine in 
texture and foirly glossy. \ * 

They measure about 1.25 by 1.05 inches. 



Fig. 43. — Collared 


Scops-Owl 
Q nat. Bisie.) 
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THE SPOTTED OWLET. 

Athene erama (Temminck). 

(Piute xiii., Fig, 4.) 

Description , — Length S inches. Sexes alike. Forehead and a 
streak above the eye whitish ; upper parts, wings and tail greyish- 
or earthy-brown, the top of the head with small white spots, the 
rest of the upper plumage more or less boldly spotted and in 
places almost barred with whiter an indistinct whitish half-collar 
on the hind neck; the quills with pale broken cross-bars; the 
tail with four to six white cross - bars ; chin, throat and sides of 
the neck white; a broad brown band, somewhat broken in the 
centre, across the throat; lower plumage white with brown bands 
and spots on the feathers, dying away tow'arcls the tail. 

Iris pale golden-yellow; bill and feet greemsh-yellow. 

The facial disk and ruff are very indistinct in this Owl 

Dield Identification . — One of the most familiar birds of the plains. 
A small brown and white Owl with bright yellow eyes, which is very 
wide awake by day and makes most extraordinary noises about dusk ; 
found everywhere, especially in gardens about houses, in twos and 
threes. 

Distribution , — Throughout the Peninsula of India from the 
North-west Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind to Assam 
and Cachar, and from the foot-hills of the tiimalayas (up to 
3000 feet) to Cape Comorin. It also occurs in parts of Burma 
and Siam. It is divided into races, distinguished by slight 
differences in coloration. The typical race occurs in Southern 
India up to about Bombay; while north of that all Indian birds, 
including those of Baluchistan, belong to the race A. b. indica. 
A strictly resident species. 

• HabitSy etc . — In the Spotted Owlet we have the most common 
and familiar owl of India, known to everyone who spends even 
the shortest time in the country. It affects desert, cultivation and 
forest alike, living equally at home in rocks and ruins, in trees and 
houses. It is particularly partial to gardens. This quaint little bird 
is, of course, nocturnal in its habits, and at that season emerges from 
the hole in which it has spent the day, and signalises its emergence by 
the most varied assortment of squeaks and squeals and chatterings, 
uttered in short bursts as if moved by the spirit to sudden 
vituperation. It then hies off to commence its hunting, flying 
with a characteristic undulating flight with quick flappings of the 
wings, though seldom going far at a stretch. It hovers occasionally 
some IS or 20 feet above the ground, much after the fashion of a 
kestrel, though not so gracefully and skilfully. About houses and 
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‘Streets it perches often in the glare of lamps to profit by the insects 
attracted to thenij and where people dine out in their gardens it 
hunts round the table with a perfect disdain for their presence. 

But though truly nocturnal, it is less sleepy by day and intolerant 
of the light than most owls. It sits out in the sunlight near the 
entrance to its hole, and is then wide awake mioiigh, promptly 
bowing and nodding and glaring if looked at, finally taking to 
wing to avoid the annoyance; occasionally it calls and chatters by 
da}?, but not very often. Tliree or four often live together. The 
food consists almost entirely of insects, and tlie nest holes and 
resting places will be found littered with pellets containing the 
indigestible portions of Ijeetles and crickets, proving the amount 
of good done l)y these little birds. Small mammals and birds 
and lizards are, however, occasionally taken. 

The breeding season is from February to May, most nests being 
found in March and April No very definite nest is made, but the 
eggs generally rest on a few featl'iers, dry grass and other rublrish 
which is usually already present in the hole, though perhaps 
sometimes gathered by the Owlet itself. Tlie favourite nesting site 
is a natural hole in a tree, but holes in buildings and clefts in rocks 
are sometimes used. 

The number of eggs varies from three to six. They are pure 
white in colour, moderately broad ovals of a close uniform satiny 
texture. ■■ 

They average in size about 1.25 by 1,04 inches. 


THE KING VULTURE. 

Torgos calvus (Scopoli). 

Description . — Length 32 inches. Sexes alike. Glossy black, 
brownish on the shoulders and lower back and rump; the crop is 
dark brown almost surrounded with white down ; a large white and 
downy patch on each Hank by the thighs. 

Iris reddish-brown or yellow ; bill dark brown ; cere dull red ; 
legs dull red. 

The head and neck are bare, deep beefsteak-red in colour with a 
flat pendent wattle behind each ear; there are conspicuou.s bare red 
, patches on each side of the crop and in front of each thigh. 

Black plumage and the bare red head and 
neck wattles are distinctive both on the ground and in flight; in 
flight also the white thigh patches are conspicuous at all distances, 
and place the identification beyond all doubt; the wings appear 
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rather pointed in fiighlj and a whitish line generally seems to run 
through them. 

Disinhtfion. — This fine V uiture is found throughout India 
and Burma, though not in Geylon, extending on the south-east 
into the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Cochin-China. In the Outer 
Himalayas it breeds up to a height of 5800 feet and ranges in search 
of food up to about 8000 feet. It is a strictly resident' species. 

—Although gener- 
ally distributed and common 
throughout India, this species is 
never abundant, as it is not colonial 
like most of the large vultures but 
lives solitary or in pairs y only one 
or two will ever be found at a 
carcass with scores of the other 
species, which mostly hold this bird 
in wholesome respect and give way 
before its superior spirit and de- 
meanour y hence tile name of King 
Vulture, though it is also frequently 
known as the Black or Pondicherry 
Vulture. It is not partial to very 
heavy forest or pure desert^ and; is 
most common in open cultivated 
plains where it rests upbu the trees y 
it never settles on cliffs. In flight 
the wings are held weir above the 
line' • of; the;::back^;:" 

The breeding keason lasts from 
Fig. 44— King Vulture. the latter end of January until the 

CV nat. sijie.) middle of April, but most eggs 

are probably laid in March. The 
nest is a large flat structure of sticks, lined towards the centre 
with leax’es and dry grass, and it is probably repaired and used for 
several years in succession. This species sometimes pairs in the 
air like the White-backed Vulture, descending with plunges and 
flappings of the wings almost to the ground. The nest is placed 
as a rule on the extreme top of large trees, 30 and 40 feet from 
the ground, but in localities where large trees are scarce it has no 
hesitation in building on cactus, on low thorny trees and even on 
low bushes close to the ground; but under no circumstances does 
it ever breed on rocks or buildings. Occasionally it utilises the old 
nests of eagles. 

Only a solitary egg is laid. The normal shape is a round oval y 
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tlie shell is very strong Avilh a moderately fine texture, usually 
without gloss. freshly laid the colour is a nearly unsullied 

pale greenish-white, hut as incubation advances the shell hecoines 
discoloured. 

In size the eggs average about 3.35 by 2.50 inches. 

THE HIMALAYxAN GRIFFON. 

Gyps HiM\VLAYENSis Huoie. 

-Length 4 feet. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
naked save for some yellowish- white hair-like feathers on the head 
and yellowish-white down on the neck ; a ruff of loose-textured 
pointed feathers round the neck whitish and pale brown; back 
whity-brown, unevenly coloured, with traces of pale shaft stripes; 
lower back whitish merging into buff ; wings dark brown wit pale 
tips to the coverts, tlie quills and tail feathers blackish-browm ; lower 
plumage light buff-bjwn, darker on the crop, with broad whitish 
shaft streaks. 

Iris brownish-yellow; bill pale horny-green; cere pale Ijrown; 
legs dingy greenish-white. 

Build squat and heavy, accentuated by the bare head and neck 
with the loose ruff. The beak is deep and laterally compressed with 
the upper mandible strongly hooked. 

Field Id€nfificMmh~^^\^^ huge pale-coloured vulture found 
commonly throughout the Himalayas. Seen from below it is pale, 
khaki wdth the hinder margins of the open wings and the tail black, 
and it Hies high in the sky with the appearance of an aeroplane. 
Khaki-colour, down covered head and neck and white neck ruff arc 
distinctive wiien the bird is sitting still. 

Distribution . — A resident mountain species found throughout 
the whole length of the Himalayas from Kabul to Bhutan ; also in 
the Pamirs, Turkestan and Tibet, 

HabitSyetc . — This ATIture is familiar to all who have visited the 
hill stations of the Himalayas, as it is the great khaki-coloured bird 
which may be seen at all hours •wheeling and soaring in the sky 
often at immense heights, or flying fairly ]o\y over the hill-side, 
travelling straight and fast with a tearing noise. The wings are held 
stiff and straight in a line with the back and the whole bird irresistibly 
recalls the passage of an aeroplane. Seen at a distance, the wings 
appear very broad and square ended, and at short ranges it can be 
seen that the pressure of the air causes , the feathers at the ends of 
the wungs to splay out and turn upwards like the lingers of a hand. 
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Like, other vultures, tliis species has its fixed resting places which 
are usually on the rocks facing some magnificent cliff or mountain 
spur; here the birds congregate to digest a recent meal, sitting 
motionless, hunched up in the traditional vulture attitude, or 
squatting and vSunning on the ledges like gigantic chickens^ These 
favourite spots have doubtless been used for hundreds of years, and 
the white stains about them are often visible two or three miles 
away. Immediately after a heavy gorge at a carcass the GriffoiivS 
congregate on trees in the immediate vicinity until digestion has 
started and they feel able to face the flight to the resting place. 
The food consists entirely of cn.rrion from carcasses and the bird 
never kills a prey for itself. 

The breeding season is from December to March. The birds 
nest in small colonies, seldom of more than four to six pairs, on the 
rocky ledges of precipices and crags. Sometimes the solitary egg 
lies on the bare ledge, at other times it is supported merely by a 
few twigs and roots or a little dry grass, but generally there is a 
huge nest of sticks. 

The egg is somewhat variable in shape, but is typically a rather 
long and pointed oval The texture is rather coarse and there is 
practically no gloss. In colour it is greenish- or greyislvwhite ; 
some eggs are unmarked, but the majority are more or less blotched 
and streaked Avith various shades of brown, some quite heavily. 

In si2e they average about 3.75 I>y 2.75 inches. 


THE WHITE-BACKED VULTURE. 

^ BENGALENSis (Gmeiin). 

Description . — Length 35 inches. Sexes alike. Sparse brownish 
hairs cover the bare head and neck and at the back of the neck white 
downy tufts introduce a ruff of short pure white down ; upper plumage 
blacldsh-brown with a large white patch above the base of the tail \ 
crop black, bordered on each side by wfoite down^ breast and 
abdomen brownish-black with narrow whitish shaft streaks. The 
under -wing-coverts, upper flanks and thigh coverts white. 

Iris brown; skin of the head and neck dusky-plumbeous; bill 
dark plumbeous, -whitish along the top, the cere polished horny- 
black ; . legs blackish. 

Field Identificaimu — A huge humped-up square-looking bird 
which broods on the trees with the naked head and neck shrunk ^ 
into the shoulders. Dark leaden colour with conspicuous white 
rump patch prevent adults being confused with any other vulture. ; 
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In flight if the white rump patch is invisible the rather pointed 
wings with their while lining and the wliite sides combined with the 
general blackish colour render identifleation easy. 

DisinhitmU’-~''Fom'\d throughout India and Burma (but not 
Ceylon) to the Malay Peninsula and Annam. It is not found in 
Baluchistan, but is otherwise very generally spread throughout our 
area, wandering even up to 8000 feet in the Western Himalayas, 



FiCn 45. — White-backed \'TIture. nai size.) 


where, however, it does not breed above 3600 feet. It is a resident 
species, but wanders a good deal according to food-supply, and our 
campaigns on the North-west Frontier usually lead to a temporary 
extension of its distribution in areas where it is not normally found. 
This is the commonest of all the vultures of India, and must be 
familiar to those who have visited the Towers of Silence in Bombay, 
Habits, — White-backed Vulture breeds in colonies in large 
trees on the outskirts of populous towns, near village.s, and in the 
avenues of huge trees that line roads or canals. Here they settle to 
the work of preparing the nests often as early as September and will 
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be found at them until well into j^Iarch j but the majority of eggs 
will be found in December and January. Iii addition to 
colonies there are favourite roosting and resting sites where the 
birds may be found all the year round though their numbers sensibly 
diminish in the nesting season. When not sitting sluggishly at 
either nesLcolony or roosting site, the White-backed Vulture spends 
its life on the wing, usually at an immense height from the ground, 
soaring in wide circles with almost motionless wings held level with 
the body or slightly backwards ] when travelling to fresh ground it 
dies with a straight direct but somewhat laboured dight with regularly 
beating wings. 

For years scientific controversy raged over the method by which 
vultures found their food, and there were two schools of thought 
that pressed respectively the claims of sight or smell. The explana- 
tion is so simple that it is hard now to realise the need of any doubt. 

An animal dies somewhere, whether in the open or under cover; 
if it has not been watched before death by the crows and pariah dogs, 
it is soon found by one or other of them; a single crow or a single 
dog pulling at a carcass is immediately noticed by others of the 
tribe and a number collect ; the carcass is fresh, the skin unbroken, 
so in the first stages of the feast there is more confusion and 
skirmishing than actual feeding. This attracts the kites which wheel 
round backwards and forwards over the scene looking for detached 
morsels, which they snatch with a dashing swoop. One or two of 
the carrion-feeding eagles sitting heavily on the tops of trees within 
a mile or so of the spot ol:)serve the kites and join the melee, the 
others yielding them place of honour at the feast. By this time it is 
inevitable that the concourse has caught the eye of one of the 
vultures which are patrolling the sky far overhead; it descends 
lower to verify the existence of a carcass and finally descends to 
the ground nearby with the peculiar tearing rush that unmistakably 
indicates food. Vulture follows vulture as they patrol with a lively 
interest in each other's movements, the circle of interest widening 
like the ripples of a stone thrown into water. Settled on the 
ground the vultures run in clumsily on foot, bickerings ensue, 
and the weaker scavengers give place to the jostling, striving mass 
of vultures which cover the carcass and gradually devour everything 
but the largest bones. Gorged they sit around On the ground, 
or with difficulty rise into surrounding trees till digestion allows 
them to wing a heavy way to the resting place; and there they sit 
and meditate until returning hunger again sends them on patrol 

This species never nests upon rocks or buildingvS, but invariably 
on trees. The ne$t is a large irregular structure of sticks, either 
wedged in the fork of a tree or right on top of it ; it is repaired and 
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rcocciipied year after year until it often attains great dimensioiihi. 
A slight Iiollow on the top is lined with green leaves to receive the 
single egg. While pairing tlie.se birds indulge in a loud roaring 
noise. They pair on the nest or in the air. 

1'he eggs are fairly regular ovals in shape, the sliell very thick 
and strong, and generally without glos>s. The majority arc greyish- 
or greenish-white in colour unmarked, but .some eggs are sliglitly 
speckled, spotted aiwl blotched with pale reddish-bix) win 



They average about 3.35 by 2.40 inches in size. 


THE NEOPHRON. 

Neophron percnopterus (Linnseus). 

Descriptmi. Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. The whole 
plumage is white except the flight feathers which are black and 
brown.;: 

Iris dark brown ; bill horny, cere yellow p legs fleshy-white. 

The head and upper neck are naked with the skin deep yellow; 
the bill is slender and lengthened, straight at the base and deeply 
hooked at the end ; the neck is surrounded by a ruff of hackle-like 
feathers; wings long and pointed; tail wedge-shaped. 

Field Identification , — Exceedingly abundant about the haunts 
of man, A large white bird with dark wing quills and a bare bright 
yellow head, accompanied by dark chocolate-brown birds which arc 
the immature of the species. The bird might easily be mistaken 
for a very large hen, except for something peculiarly repulsive about 
its appearance. 

Distrilmtion, — -The Neophron or Egyptian Vulture has a wide 
range in Southern iCurope, in Africa and in Asia, The typical 
or western race extends to the North-western corner of India, being 
found in Sind, Baluchistan, North-west Frontier Province, Upper 
Punjab and the Western Himalayas. In the remainder of India 
it is replaced by ginginianus, which is a rather smaller bird 
with a yellow bill, the typical race having the bill dark brownish- 
horn with a dark tip. Intermediate birds are found about Delhi. 
It is a resident species but there are indications of slight local 
migration. 

Habits^ etc , — This Vulture is only to a slight extent social, and 
is usually found singly or in pairs, though a number may often 
collect in the neighbourhood of food. It haunts towns and villages, 
and while ready to eat any form of garbage or carrion . appears 
mainly to live on human excrement ; hence the detestation in 
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which this species is commonly held ])y all classes. It has no fear 
of man, and perclies on buildings and trees in the most crowded 
bazaars, or stalks sedately a])Out open spaces, graveyards and 
camping grounds, looking in gait and appearance much like a large 
disreputable old hen; hence the name of “Pharaoh’s Chicken,” 
which is often applied to the western race in Egypt. 

The breeding season lasts from the end of February to the end 
of May, but most eggs will be found in March and April The nest 
is placed on rocky precipices, earthy cliffs, buildings and trees, often 
in very exposed and frequented situations. ^ 



Fig, 46. — Neophron, (i nal. size.) 


The nests are the most filthy, disreputable structures, a founda- 
tion of sticks, lined with old rags, wool, earth, and anything else 
soft that comes to hand, the dirtier the better apparently. The 
eggs are laid in a shallow hollow on top of the mass. One to three 
eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two. 

The eggs are variable in shape, size and colour and are often 
very handsome; the normal shape is a rather broad oval, somewhat 
compressed towards one end; the texture is coarse and generally 
rather chalky but in some specimens there is a fine surface glaze. 
The colour is dirty white overlaid with a wash of varying shades 
of deep rich brown-red, sometimes so dark as to be deep purplish- 
red, and sometimes fading to light yellowish-red with much of the 
ground-colour visible. Other eggs are spotted and blotched with 
purplish-red and ashy shell marks. 

In size they average 2.6 by 1,98 inches. 





THE LAMMERGAYER. 


Gm'aktus iJARiiATUS (Linnccus), 

4 feet. Sexes alike, A niarkccl patch 
from above the eye to and including the stiff Inistles over the nostrils 
and a beard of bristles under the chin black ; remainder of bead 
and throat white speckled wuth black; neck and lower plumage 
wdiitej tinged often very richly wdth Ijright ferniginoiis, and usually 
with an imperfect black gorget across the breast; upper back and 
lesser wing coverts lilack with narrow white shaft stripes; the 
remainder of the upper plumage, wrings and tail deep silvery-grey, 
the shafts of the feathers wliito and the edges blackish. 

Iris pale orange, the sclerotic membrane blood-red ; l.)ill horny, 
darker at tip ; legs plumbeous-grey. 

The hill is high, compressed, and much hooked at the end; 
wings long and pointed, wdth an expanse of 8 to 10 feet; tail long, 
pointed and graduated. 

Meld Identifixaiion. — Almost always seen in flight, a huge bird 
wath long-pointed wings and wedge-shaped tail ; this last feature is 
distinctive from every large bird in India except the Neopliron. 
The beard is distinct up to some distance and shows black against 
the pale head and bright rufous neck and breast of the adult; 
upper plumage silvery and black. Immature birds, liow'ever, are 
dull blackish all over, but can be identified by the same shape and 
beard as in the adult, 

r>istribuiio7u~T\\^ Lamraergayer or Bearded Vulture is widely 
distributed as a mountain bird in Southern Europe, Africa and 
Central Asia, being divided into several races. It is a common Idrd 
along the Himalyas and tributary ranges down the North-western 
border of India, and birds from this area, although sometimes 
considered identical with European birds, are described as forming 
a separate race (?. A hemackalanus. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc , — Like other species tlnat have fired the imagination 
of mankind from the earliest days of his civilisation, the Lammergayer 
has several well-known names in different languages. Lammergayer 



or the Lamb-Eagle is a relic of the days before this grand bird 
had become extinct in tlie Alps, when confusion with the more 
courageous Golden Eagle and the innate propensity of the multitude 


H . to exaggeration combined to credit the bird wdth all , manner of 

\ ' depredations amongst sheep, goats and chamois, and even children. 

1 Another well-known name, Ossifrage or Bone-breaker, being based 

'i on a real observation, is found in several languages, B'or the 

Lammergayer prefers,, above all things, to feed on bones, swallowing 
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the smaller whole and carrying the larger high up into the air and 
dropping them to .shatter in pieces on the rocks below, where at 
its leisure it collects and devours the. fragments. From this habit, 
applied also to tortoises in the Levant, is due the legend of the 
death of /Fschylus, who is said to have been killed by the dropping 
of a tortoise on his bead. 

The bird is purely a mountain species, and it spends its days 
beating along the hilbsides, following the major contours or soaring 
high over the ravines ; living things it seldom kills, but it descends 
to offal of every description, picking trifles on foot even from a 
rubbish dump at a hill .station. Carca.sses it does not dispute with 
the Vultures, but it waits till they have finished and the blood-stained 
bones lie drying in the sun, then it descends to the feast of its 
desires. 

In flight the wings are held in a line with the bod)^, but from 
their shape and the pressure of the air they slope downwards and 
up again at the tips, so that in horkontal section the bird has the 
shape of an unstrung bow ; like this it travels and soars indeflnitely 
without flapping, merely banking slightly from side to side, though 
now and again it iLigs the changes on majestic flapping and gliding. 
By way of courtship it indulges with its mate in wonderfLil aerial 
gymnastic.s which reveal its perfect iha.stery of the science of flight. 
Normally it is silent, but when courting i indulges in loud 
squealing. 

The breeding season commences in Novemlrer and lasts until 
March, and most eggs will be found about January. 

The nc.st is placed in .some almost inaccc.ssible situation in the 
face of a cliff, usually on a ledge under a projecting rock. The 
nest is a huge, shapeless heap of slick.s strewed about and mixed 
with rags, large bones, feathers and droppings. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. These are typically 
rather broad ovals, pointed towards the smaller end. The texture 
is rather coarse and glossless, the colour of the shell appearing pale 
dingy yellow when held up against the light. 

The colour is rather variable, from pale uniform salmon-buff to 
reddish- or orange-brown, clouded, blotched and mottled with deeper 
markings of the same tint ; or the egg may be dull white with spots, 
streaks, and blotches of pale washed-out reddish-brown and purple. 

In size the egg measures about 3.25 by 2,65 inches. 
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THE TAWNY EAGLE. 

Aqujla rapax (Temminck)» 

(Plate xii.5 Fig. I.) 

Descnphotu — Length: Male 25 inches, female 28 inches. Sexes 
alike. The coloration is very variable, l)Ut is generally uniform 
brown, varying from a dirty buftish-brown to deep rich umber- 
brown ; the quills are dark blackisl>brown, mottled and barred with 
whitish about the base, and the tail is dark greyislvbrown with 
more or less distinct cross-bands. In some specimens there is 
a very distinct dark mask on the front of the head and face, and 
parts of the plumage are often spotted with light brown. 

Iris hazebbrown; bill pale bluish-grey, blackish at tip; cere dull 
yellow ; feet yellow, claws black. 

The nostril is ear -shaped; bill strong, curved and sharply 
hooked; top of the head very flat; legs feathered down to the 
toes. The plumage is coarse in texture. 

Field Identification. — A large brown or blackish-brown bird of 
rather fierce appearance with its flat head, sharply-hooked l:>eak, 
and feathered legs armed with sharp claws, which sits heavily on 
the tops of trees or soars in great circles above the kites from 
which it is easily distinguished by the rounded tail There are, 
however, several other common species of Eagle, and it requires 
some knowledge and practice to distinguish them from it. 

Flstrihutmi, — A. rapax vindkiana^ the common Eagle of India, 
is the oriental race of A. rapax whicli is found throughout the greater 
part of Africa. It is found throughout most of India from Baluchistan 
and the North-west Frontier Province to Lower Bengal and Upper 
Buniia; but it is wanting on the Malabar coast and in Ceylon. 
In the Himalayas it occurs and breeds up to about 4000 feet. It 
is a resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — This Eagle avoids heavy forest and the damper 
portions of the country-side, being particularly a bird of tho.se dry 
sandy plains wit!) a moderate amount of tree growth which are 
such a feature of Northern India. It divides its time between 
soaring high in the air like the Vultures, and with them keeping 
watch for carcasses, or sitting lumpily on the summit of a tall tree 
watching the surrounding country-side. Although in being partial 
to carrion it offends against the traditional idea of an Eagle, it 
is a fine lordly-looking bird and lias plenty of courage, taking 
hares and large birds, and in particular chasing and robbing 
falcons and hawks of their booty. This habit causes it to be a 
great nuisance to the falconer as it chases trained Falcons mistaking 
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their jesses for prey. At other times no quarry is too small for it. 
I have seen it robbing a Babbler’s nest of young and a Plover’s nest 
of eggSj and when locusts or termites swarm it always joins the feast; 
while frogs, lizards and snakes are readily devoured. 

Eggs are laid from the middle of November until June, but the 
majority will be found in January. 

, The nest is a large flat structure of sticks and thorny twigs, lined 
as a rule with straw and coarse grass and often with green leaves. 
It is built not in a fork but on the extreme tops of trees so that the 
Eagle may settle in the nest without brushing its wings against the 
branches. The favourite tree is the dense thorny kikar or babool tree. 

The clutch consists of one to three eggs. 

The egg is normally a somewhat broad oval, slightly pointed at 
one end; the texture of the shell is hard and tine, usually with a 
slight gloss. The ground-colour is dull greyish-white; many eggs 
vire unmarked; others are marked, though generally sparingly, 
with streaks, spots and^ blotches of brown, red and purple of 
varying tints. 

The eggs average about 2 . Go by 2 . to inches. 

THE CRESTED SERFENT-EAGLh:. 

SriLOUNis cuEELA (Latham). 

DescrIJ}/mL — Length 28 inches. Sexes alike, A short full crest 
black, the basal half of the feathers white; upper plumage dark 
brown with a dull purplish gloss, some feathers tipped with white; 
flight feathers blackish with three bars brown above whitish below ; 
tail brown and black with the tip pale and a broad conspicuous 
whitish band ; lower parts brown, spotted with numerous white ocelli 
and barred finely with dark brown, there being great variation in the 
tints of the colour. 

Iris intense yello^v; bill plumbeous, blackish above and at tip; 
cere, conspicuous bare skin in front of the eye.s, and the gape yellow; 
legs dingy yellow. 

The bill is rather long and deeply hooked; wings short and 
rounded ; tail rather long ; legs strong, the tarsus l>are of feathers, 

jFie/d Iiimtificaiion , — ^^Phe full crest mixed -with white, the peculiar 
purplish-brown coloration with the- white ocelli beneath, the broad 
white bar in the tail and the barred wings are most distinctive; these 
points combined with the noisy whistling calls render this Eagle easier 
than most to identify. 

Distribution . — Crested Serpent-Eagle is widely distributed 
in the Oriental Region from Kashmir to Southern China, and is 
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divided into a number of well-marked races ; those in India illustrate 
to a remarkable degree the tendency of Indian birds to decrease in 
size from north to south. 

The typical race is found in Northern India from Sind and 
Kashmir along the base of the Himalayas (which it ascends to about 
7000 feet) to Bengal and Sikkim. In Southern India it is replaced 
by the smaller S\ c. alhida, whicli lacks tlie barring on the breast, 
while a still smaller form, S. t\ sjdiogasier^ is found in Ceylon. 



Fig. 47.-™Crested Serpent-Eagle. Q, mil, gixe.) 


d'his Eagle is a resident species, though individuals apparently 
wander to some extent. In Sind and the Punjab it is very scarce. 

Habits^ etc * — This handsome Eagle is found in well-wooded 
and well-watered country, being particularly partial to the pleasant 
sub-Himalayan valleys where mountain streams run down through 
the rice -fields and anaongst big groves of mango trees. Its food 
consists chiefly of snakes, lizards and frogs, but insects are also 
taken. It is rather a noisy bird, frequently uttering on the wing 
a plaintive whistling call of several notes, kuk-kuk^ fueeear-gueeear-^ 
qtmear^ the first two short notes being only audible at close 
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range, the others carrying a great distance. It is very hold, and 
I have ridden up within a yard or two of one wdiich was standing on 
the gro and. holding a snake in its talons. The claws are usually 
dirty with mud, indicating how large a portion of the food is 
procured about paddy fields and jheels. In flight the wings 
appear very broad and rounded, and they are held sloping 
backwards, wdrile the long tail is only partly spread. Tins Eagle 
generally soars over forests and weli-wooded ravines in preference 
to over barren and open ground, and it often rises to an immense 
height, travelling last or soaring in great circles. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. 

The nest is always placed in trees, not on the topmost branches 
as in the case of the Tawny Eagle, but in a fork ‘within the branches 
of the tree. It is small for the size of the bird, a cup loosely made 
of sticks and twigs and lined with fresh leaves, fine twigs and grass roots. 

The single egg is a broad oval, usually rather pointed at the 
smaller end; the texture is rough and glossless and the shell strong. 

The ground-colour is bluish or greenish-white, with specklings, 
spottings and clouds of, pale purple or purplish-brown or brownish- 
red ; some eggs are very heavily marked and handsome. 

In size they average about 2.75 by 2.2 inches. 


Botastur teesa (Franklin). 

(Plate xiiL, Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
brown, sometimes with a rufescent tinge, the feathers with dark 
the white bases of the feathers below^ the back of the head 
w through and form a conspicuous patch; sides of the wing 
mottled or barred with white; quills brown above, whitish below, 
pure white at their bases and barred towards the tips, the tip of 
the wing black ; tail rufous-brown above, whity-browm below, with 
indistinct blackish bands ; chin and throat white with a dark brown 
down the centre and a dark stripe down each .side ; sides of 
head and neck and the breast brown, with dark shafts on the 
breast and white spots and bands on the lower breast and abdomen; 
thighs and a patch below the tail white with pale rufous bars. 

Iris pale yellowish-white; cere, gape and base of bill orange, 
tip black; legs dingy orange-yellow; claws black. 

The bill is compressed and sharply curved; wing long and 
tarsus bare with short toes, the scaie.s forming a network 
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Field Identificalum . — A small brown hawk, heavy la build with 
pointed wings, easily identifted by the whitish eyes and the three 
dark stripes on the white throat. 

JDistrilmfion . — Common throughout the greater part of India 
from the foot-hills of the Himalayas, which it ascends to about 
4000 feet occasionally, down to Central India; south of this it 
becomes rare, though it is found throughout the Peninsula. On 
the west it extends to Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier 
Province, and to the east it is found throughout Northern Burma. 
While generally a resident species it is locally migratory. 

Ilabifs^ €ti \ — The White-Eyed Buzzard avoids botli hills and 
forest and prefers open country with low scrub and cultivation. 
It is a dull, sluggish creature, unusually lame for a bird of prey, 
and .siDends most of its time sitting on a telegraph post, tree or 
low bush, from which it makes occasional journeys to the ground 
to capture the grasshoppers and other insects which form its food. 
It also sits on the ground and sometimes walks about on foot. 
The flight is quick land strong with rapid beats of the rounded 
wings. At the commencement of the Iweeding season it is fond of 
.soaring and is very noisy, freely uttering its plaintive, mewing cry, 
piMveer^pii-iveer. 

The breeding season lasts from March to M'ay, but most eggs 
will be found in April. The birds are very leisurely over the 
preparation of their nests, which are shallow cups composed loosely 
of twigs and sticks without lining. They are built in the forks of 
trees about 20 feet from the ground; there is a tendency to prefer 
a thickly-foliaged tree like a mango, often one of a clump. 

The eggs vary in number from two to four, but the usual clutch 
is three. In shape they are broad ovals, of line texture with a 
slight gloss, greyish-white or pale bluish-white in colour. They 
are usually unmarked, but occasional specimens will be found 
marked with reddish-brown, though it is very rare. 

In size they average about 1.85 by 1.50 inches. 


THE BRAHMINY KITE. 

Haliastur INDUS (Boddaei't). 

Description . — Length 19 inches. vSexes alike. Head, neck, and 
lower parts down to the middle of the abdomen white; remainder 
of the plumage chestnut, paler and duller under the wing.s and 
tail; outer flight feathers black and the tip of the tail whiti.sh. 
Most of the feathers of the body plumage have a dark shaft line. 

Iris brown ; bill bluish horn, cere yellowish ; legs greenish-yellow. 
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tailSlSl'f compressed and sharply hooked • 

S'S /F . V ^ tarsus feathered ’ 

of prov with hhrl- wi.v “™’®t'^J-abIe, a bright chestnut bird 

.«.* ite! ■’’* ■’“‘i •»'i fea, found 

almS' Snghouf 'fc S™’ p -ifeWtation, 

Ii'x^ian birds belong tO; the typical 
race; ^ it is not found in the North-west 
hrontia- Province or Baluchistan or in 
t le Himalayas above 6000 feetj but it 
IS otherwise fairly generally distributed, 
common oiv the sea coast and in the 
wettei districts, and avoiding semi- 
desert areas and thick forest." It is 
locally migratory, but is resident in the 

greater part of its range. 

Habits, efc.— The Brahminy Kite, 
so called from its traditional as.sociation 
With Vishnu, resembles . the ordinary ' 

1 anah Kite in its flight and habits, 
ljut diflers from it in always frequenting 

the neighbourhood of water. Its habits 
are rather variable. At certain sea- 
ports It is a scavenger pure and simple, - 

haunting the harbours and lifting refuse 

from the ^.surface of the water ivith its 

ji * . whilo it is bold onoiitdi fn n/=>rr»K 

on le nggung of ships. Inland it is often a shy bird, beatiii"- back 
wards and forwards over the rice-fields like a harrier catchin- ^0^^. 

the^iris tdlrnefn" ^ce. or hundng 

Ihe ordimny cry is a peculiar squealing note. 

1C ireeding season lasts from December to Anri! Iiplmr ,-,ii 
earlier in the south than in the north. ^ 

lie M a^decn'holl?" ^?"'i ‘be eggs 

miiiubi. always in tiie vicinity of water, 



f IG, 48 .— Brahmin^'' Kite. 
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THE COMMON PARIAH KITE 
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The eggs are normally two in number, l;)Ut three may occasionally 
be found. They are moderately broad ovals only slightly pointed 
towards one end; the texture is fine and hard with a slight giovss. 
The ground-colour is dingy greyish-white, sometimes unmarked, 
at other times ieebly speckled, spotted and blotched, mostly towards 
the large end, with various shades of dull red and brown. 

The eggs average about 2 by 1.65 inches, 

THE COMMON PARIAH KITE. 

Milvus MIGRANS (Boddaeit). 

-----Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
lirown, the top of the head and hind neck rather paler and the sides 
of the wings rather darker ; a dark patch behind the eye ; the outer 
flight feathers blackish and the quills more or less banded with dark 
crossbars and mottled with whitish towards their bases; tail biwn 
above, whity-brown below, with numerous darker crossbars; lower 
parts a paler brown than the upper, whitish about the chin and rufous 
towards the tail The whole body plumage is more or less marked 
with dark shaft stripes, and the white bases of the feathers are 
conspicuous the moment the plumage is ruffled, or worn. 

Iris brown; bill black, cere and gape yellowisl^^ legs yellow, claws 
black. 

The bill is hooked but rather weak ; head flat ; legs short, .feathered 
for about half the length of the tarsus; wings long and pointed ; tail 
rather long and strongly forked, 

FieM Identification.— OwQ. of tlie most familiar birds of India; 
the large brown ]:)ird of magnificent easy fiiglit which s«;ws and 
scavenges about every bazaar and house. I'he forked tail at once 
identifies it. 

Disiriluition. — Miivus migra?is gewinda^ a race of the Black Kite, 
wfflich in various forms has a very wide distril:)ution in the Old World, 
is found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, extending still further 
cast to Hainan, Its abundance varies in accordance with that of 
the human population, but it avoids densely afforested tracts. It 
ascends the Himalayas up to about 12,000 feet but is not common 
over Sooo feet. Mainly a resident species, it is in place.s locally 
migrator}'. 

Habits^ etc . — There is very little need to introduce the Pariah 
Kite, which is one of the most noticeable and abundant birds of 
India, attracting the notice of the new arrival before even he has 
disembarked from the ship. 
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It is a fearless sca%^eiiger, and more or less spends its whole life in 
attendance upon maiij eitlier robbing him of food that he would fain 
keep or scavenging the oflal that he has thrown away. Numbers 
frequent every bazaar and village, sitting on the buildings and trees 
awaiting something worthy of their attention, or patrolling with 
sweeping easy flight in wide circles and searching the ground for 
food. The flight is quite unmistakable with its lightness and 
buoyancy, a mixture of flapping with long leisurely strokes and 
short glides, wihle the direction is continuously changing with 
spirals and cants. The wings are frequently flexed from the first 
joint, and the primaries often appear to be below the level of the 
body. All food is taken in the same way, with a swdft stoop and 



Fig. 49.—Cominon Pariah Kite. (4- nat, size.) 


snatch; and as the bird flies away it transfers the morsel from its 
foot to its beak, though with larger fragments tvhich cannot be eaten 
in the air, it flies to some fovouritc perch to feed at leisure. If there 
are several kites about, the capture of food by one of them is the 
signal for an immense amount of chivying and stooping, combined 
with much shrill screaming, in the course of -which the desirable 
booty frequently cliangcs owners many times. 

When watching such a scene in the bazaar it is interesting to 
remember that the allied Red Kite {Mi/ms milvits) was a similar 
scavenger in Mediaeval England, and that in the fifteenth century 
strangers in London were taken to see the kites round London 
Bridge as one of the sights of the towm. It was from seeing the 
birds float all day over their heads that our ancestors named the 
child’s paper toy. 

At seaports this Kite joins the Gulls and Brahmiiiy Kites in the har- 
bour, perching on the rigging of ships and picking refuse off the water. 
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The call of the Kite, a shrill me^Ying squeal, loiig drawn and 
almost mnisical, is most frequently heard in the l>reeding season, 
though it is uttered at ail times of the yean To it is due the 
vernacular iiaiiie of “checl” used for the bird. 

The breeding season is rather varial:»Ie according to locality from 
December to May, but the majority of eggs will heibimd in February. 

Tlie nest is a large clumsy mass of sticks and thorny twigs lined 
and intermingled with rags,*^ leaves, tow and other rubbisli. It is 
generally placed in the fork of a tree, but often also on a horizontal 
bough, usually 20 feet from the ground. 1-he tree chosen may be 
either in the middle of the most crowded bazaar or solitary in the 
fields. 

One to four eggs are laid, but the usual clutch consists of two or 
three. They are a very perfect oval, sometimes slightly pointed at 
one end; the texture is hard and fine, often with a slight glaze. In 
coloration they are exceedingly variable; the ground-colour is jiale 
greenish and gre>u'sh-white, blotched, elouded, speckled, streaked or 
spotted with various shades of brown and red from a pale Iniffy-ln'own 
to purple, and from blood-red to earth-brow'n. 

In size they average about 2.20 by 1.75 inches. 

T H E M A R S H H A 

Circus .^’.ruoikosus (Linnseus). 

Description . — Length 22 inches. Male: Head, neck and breast 
huff or pale rufous with dark shaft stripes ; upper plumage dark brown ; 
remainder of lower x^umage ferruginous-brown, striped darker ,; the 
six outer flight feathers black with their bases white ; remaining flight 
feathers and a patch on the coverts dark silvery grey ; tail grey above 
isabelline below, with the upper coverts a mixture of white, rufous and 
brown. 

Female: Very similar to the male except that the entire lower 
plumage, save for the creamy-buff chin and throat, is dark chocolate- 
brown, the feathers of the breast with rufous and buff edges. The 
silver-grey of the wings and tail is replaced by dark Ijrown. 

Iris yellow or 3-eilow-brow’n ; bill black, cere and ba.se greenish- 
yellow ; legs yellow, claw's black. 

Build strong and slender ; bill wa^iak and sharxdy curved ; a ruff of 
small crisp feathers extends across the throat and up the sides of the 
neck; wings long and pointed: tail long aiid even at the tip; long 
bare legs with sharp claw^s. 

* As Autolycus remarks TaU^ iv., sc. 3) “when the Kite builds, 

look to lesser linen.” 
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Meld Ident^mfion,---K large l:)rown hawk willi long wings and 
tail, which beats backwards and forwards over marshy ground, and 
rolls the sportsniaii of wounded birds. The adult male is distinguislred 
by tlie silvery wings and tail. Females and immature liirds are dark 
chocolate-brown with a variable amount of crevamy-buff on the head 
and shoulders, in the young forming a distinct cap on the head. 

Harrier is found throughout the greater 
part of Europe, Africa and Asiia either as a breeding bird or a winter 
visitor, aud it has been divided into two races. The typical race is a 
winter visitor to practically the whole of India, Ceylon and Burma, 
arriving aliout mid-Sl^cmber and leaving at the end of March or 
early in April. ; , 


Fig. 50. — Marsh Harrier, Adult Male. nat. size.) 

Habits^ etc . — The Marsh Harrier is a large long-ieggcd, long- 
winged and rather slender hawk, which is found very commonly in 
swampy plains and about the marshy ground of j heels and the 
edges of tanks and other similar places in which frogs congregate. 
It also visits irrigated cultivation. The major portion of its life 
spent on the wing, beating backwards and forwards with gi'cat 
regularity over the ground, some 20 or 30 feet in the air, searching 
endlessly for food. The flight is light and graceful, though rather 
slow ; first the wings beat with regularity, then for a few yards the 
bird sails along with stiff outspread wings banking at intervals and 
turning from side to side as if unable to decide on its ultimate 
direction. It chiefly feeds on frogs, but having a taste also for 
flesh it has learnt to wait on shooting parties in jheels; and ail 
sportsmen in India know the chocolate-coloured bird with buff crown 
and buff shoulders which is prompt to make a meal of the wounded 
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teal duck or .snij)e, that hi]| some distance ahead of the line of 
guns, and which often l)y hunting in front of them puts up numbers 
of snipe \veli out of shot When not hunting it rests on the ground 
or on any post or dead tree that Ihrms a suitable lookout. At times 
it rises into the sky and soars in wide circles, with the W'ings held 
well above the level of the l)ack, apparently merely for pleasure. 

In its northern l:)reeding grounds the Marsh Idarrier, nests about 
April, building in reed beds or rank marsh vegetation. The nest is 
a large heap of dead reeds and sedges, with the hollow lined with 
finer .marsl'i grasses. The eggs number from four to six, and they 
are la'oad regular oxuls, l)liiiHh»w]iito in colour it! imii markings. 

'flioy measure about r.95 l)y 1.5 inches. 

. the: LONGJ-.EGGED BUZZARD, 

Butko ferox (S. G. Grnelin). 

Description. — Lenglli; female 24 inches, male 22 inches. Sexes 
alike. Colour very variable, with two main phases and innumerable 
intergradations between them. 

Pale or rufous phase: upper plumage brown, the featliers with 
white bases and Inroad light rufous edges, the sides of the head 
generally paler than the top ; llie fliglit feathers are tipped with 
l)Iackish--brown and mottled with white and grey and l>rown towards 
their bases ; tail pale rufoUvS, mottled towards the base with, grey 
and white, and often with indistinct brown Ixinds ; lliroat and breast 
huffy-white with dark shaft stripes ; remainder of lower plumage white, 
rufous or lirowm, spotted or Iraiided especially on the Hanks with dark 
rufous l)rown. 

Dark pliase : the entire plumage dark chocolate or filackish-brown, 
with the base of the fliglrt feathers white, and with indistinct whitish 
i:)ars in the tail 

Iris brownish-yeUow j bill plumbeous, tip black ; cere yellowish- 
green ; legs dingy yellow. 

The bill and legs are rather weak. ] tarsus partly feathered at the 
top ; wings and tail ample and rather rounded. 

Field Identification . — A licavy lumpish bird which sits dully on 
trees and on the ground; varies in colour from x:)ale biiffy-browm 
and white to almost black, but most examples have the rounded tail 
rufous. In soaring the tail is spread and the wings seen from far 
below are peculiarly moth-like In the arrangement of jjattern, a 
moon-shaped patch at the base of the outer Right feathers being 
distinctive. 
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This Biimrd is divided into, three ra('.es which are 
widely spread throughout South-'eastern Europe, North-eastern Africa 
and Asia. The typical form biv^eds hvjn^ Greece ihroiigii Southern 
Russia, Asia Minor and Palestine to West and' Central Asia, 
including the mountain ranges that border the Nortli-western corner 
of India. In winter it is an abundant visitor to the plains of the 
north-west, including the ; North-west ITontier Proviiice, Baluchistan, 
the Punjal), Sind, Rajputana, and the United Provinces. Its time 
of arrival varies from August to November, and it leaves in Felu'uary 
and March, 'fhe Common Buzxard {Bnfeo hfleo) is also ibund in 
India, and the two spccie.s are difficult to separate. 

Habits^ etc . — As a winter visitor to India this line Buzzard is very 
common in the wide plains' of the north-west, especially those which 



Fig. Sl.-'rTong-iegged Buzzard. (I nat, size.) 


are semi-desert in character. It is most abundant in those tracts 
where desert gerbils and lizards afford it an easy sustenance, but 
it is also common enough in cultivation and in marshy ground. It 
is rather a sluggish bird, and is usually met with sitting . lumpily 
on the ground or in a tree, and when travelling its flight is slo'vv 
and heavy; but it is gifted really with considerable powers of 
flight, and soars easily high above the ground for long periods, 
moving in great spirals with tire broad rounded wings held stiffly 
outstretched and slightly raised, and the wide tail partly fanned. 
In this position it is easily recognised by the very moth-like 
pattern of the Avings and in certain phases of plumage by the 
rufous tail. 

The breeding season in the Western Plimalayas and the ranges of 
the North-west Frontier Province is believed to be from January to 
April The nest is apparently placed on either a tree or the ledge of 
a cliff, and is a fairly large structure of sticks, lined with dry twigs. 
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The eggs, two to four in number, arc iiidistinguisliable from those 
of the Common Kite, l)eing broad regular ovals, greenish-white in 
ground-colour and richly blotched with rcddisivhrown. 

They measure about 2.30 hy r*8o inches. 

THE SHIKRA. 

Astur dadius (Gmelin). 

Description. — Length: male 12 inches, female 14 inches. 
Male : Upper plumage ashy-grey, the sides of the head and iieck 
paler and more rufescent and sometimes with a rufescent collar; 
flight feathers blackish at the tips, the remainder of the inner webs 
whitish marked with blackish bars ; tail marked with four or five 
broad dark browjiish bars interrupted on the central and outer pairs 
of feathers ; chin and throat l)uff or white with usually a mgdian grey 
stripe ; breast rusty red with numerous white bars, the red gradually 
fading away to\vards the tail 

The female Is a browner grey on the upper plumage, and the red 
of the lower plumage is deeper and less rusty. 

Iris orange-yellow ; bill livid at base, blue-black at tip ; cere 
greemsb-yellow ; legs yellow, claws black. 

Bill short, stout and curved ; wing short and rounded ; feet rather 
long and stout. 

Field Identification, common type of small hawk in India; 
a small stout hawk grey above, rusty below with whitish bars, and u 
fierce orange eye ; found sitting in trees or soaring over lairly open 
country. Distinguished from the true Sparrow-hawk, Accipiter msus^ 
(which also occurs) by the stouter feet and shorter toes, and by the 
paler coloration. 

Distribution,'-— 11)1^ Shikra has a wide divStribution from Central 
Asia and Southern Persia throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, 
and eastwards to Southern China. It is divided into several races, 
distinguished by details of size and shade of coloration. A, b, 
dussumkri is found in Continental India, from the Nortlvwest 
Frontier Province and Kashmir to Northern Assam, extending in the 
Himalayas up to about 5000 leet. In the extreme south and Ceylon 
it is replaced by Ach, badius. These two races are resident, but in 
the winter the Central Asiatic race, A, h, cenchroidis,^ a large and pale 
bird, visits Baluchistan, Sind, North-west Frontier Province, and the 
Punjab, 

Habits^ etc, — ^The Shikra is one of the commonest and> best 
known hawks in India. It avoids very heavy forest and desert but is 

T 
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found in every other t)'pe of country, preferring cultivated tracts with 
plenty of large trees. It spends most of its time sitting up in the 
leafy branches of large trees, but is also fond of soaring high in the 
air, circling for a time with wings outstretched and then flapping 
them vigorously. It is rather a noisy hawk, and the shrill call of two 
notes fihhiifii is a familiar sound in the breeding season. 



FiGr 52. — Shikra. nat. size.) 



The ordinary food consists of lizards, frogs, grasshoppers and 
small birds, but in the hands of the expert falconer it is very bold, 
taking quails, crows and partridges most successfully. It is a 
favourite bird with Indian falconers as it is easily trained and will 
take small birds within ten days of being caught ; it is often used by 
them to catch food for their more valuable falcons and goshawks. 
On the fist it is carried unhooded j when down at its quarry it is 
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thrown from the hand, in whieh it m held tightly grasped round the 
wings, tlie belly resting on the palm of the hand, with the legs 
stretched backwards imder the tail. ■ 

The breeding season lasts from April to June. The nest is a 
loosely built cup of twigs and sticks, lined with fine grass roots ; ^ 

it is placed in a high fork of a tree lairly well screened" by leaves. : 

The time occupied in building the nest is usually out of ail 
proportion to the result : A, 

Three to live eggs are laid. They are moderately long ovals, ; 

slightly pointed at one end, smootli, fine and glcjssless, in texture. In 
colour they are a delicate pale bluish-white, normally umnarked, ])ut i 

occasionally slightly speckled with grey. " ' ? 

In size they average about 1,55 l)y 1. 2 2 inches. i 

e.'.v ■ : . ‘'V''' f 

THE LUGGER FALCON. 

Falco jugger J. IL Gray. ^ 

(Plate xin.,' Fig.. ■3.) . ■ 

DescriptwiL — Length: male r 6 inches, female 18 inches. Sexes I 

alike. Forehead and a line over the eyes whitish with dark streaks ; 
top of the head brown with rufous edges ; a broad streak from the ^ 

eye and a moustachiai streak dark brown ; remainder of upper f 

plumage brown with an ashy tinge, the outer flight feathers with • 

broad white bars on their inner webs ; tail brown tipped with white, \ 

all the feathers except the central pair with whitish bars on the ] 

inner webs; lower parts white markid with brown streaks on the I 

breast and brown spots on the abdomen, and the flanks largely brown. 

Iris d«nrk brown ; bill bluislvgrey, the tip blackish ; legs yellow, J 

claws black. 

The bill has a marked tooth inside the hooked tip ; wing long | 

and pointed ; the tarsus is bare except on the upper part j claws 
curved and sharp. 'i 

-Field Ideniip'cat$m,--~>The ordinary resident true Falcon of India i 

ashy'-brown above, white with brown markings below. Found in | 

pairs in open plaiiRs; in flight the pointed wings and full tail are * | 

noticeable. Ashy-brown upper parts distinguish it from the Falcons I 

of the Peregrine type, while the Baker Falcon may be separated 1 

from it by the white spots on the central tail feathers. ? 

DistrihuHon , — This Falcon is fairly common throughout India ? 

from about 2500 feet in the foot-hills of the Flimalayas down to about I 

vSoutheni Madras. On the west it occurs in Baluchistan and the 
North-west Frontier Province extending to Cachar in the east and it ' j 

has once been obtained in Manipur. Outside these limits it has not | 
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been found and towaixls the south of its range it is not common. 
Wherever found it is a strictly resident species. 

Falcon avoids areas of heavy forest and is a 
l)ird of the open plains, wherever trees are found either in cultivation 
or in semi-desert country. It pairs for lifc, and the birds of the pair 
keep very much together especially \Yhen hunting ; it is a very pretty 
sight to watch a pair hunting as they deliberately work together, 
driving the quarry towards each other and stooping at it in turn. 
They often attend sportsmen out shooting and take birds that are 
wounded. The Lugger is a fine flier and on occasion can be 
courageous enough, but it belongs to the Saldr or Desert Falcon 
group rather than to the Peregrine group, and has not quite the build 
and speed and courage of the latter. Its food therefore consists 
more frequently of lizards, gerbils, insects and small birds than of 
bigger game. It can be and often is trained by the falconer to 
kill crows, partridges, and similar quarry, but is naturally usually 
neglected in a country where nobler falcons can be so easily 
obtained. Tlie male, however, is frequently kept by the falconer 
as a decoy hawk with which to catch either Sakers or I'eregrines. 
Silent as a rule, both sexes indulge in a harsh chattering scream wlien 
excited. 

The eggs may be found from January to April, but the majority 
are probably laid in February. 

The nest varies a good deal ; the eggs may he laid in a hollow 
scraped on a rocky ledge, of a cliff, or in a slight nest of sticks in a 
similar situation. A larger Jiest of slicks and twigs lined with grass, 
straw or leaves is also built on buildings or in trees, or old nests of 
other birds in similar situations are appropriated and repaired. Such 
appropriated nests always seem to be large ones, generally those of 
eagles or vultures. 

Three to flve eggs are laid. In shape they are a broad oval, 
slightly pointed at one end, of a dull, giossless slightly chalky texture. 
In colour they are rather variable. The ground-colour is reddish, 
brownish or yellowish-brown, very thickly speckled and spotted all 
over with a darker and richer shade of the ground-colour; these 
markings sometimes collect in a cap at one end; .some eggs are 
lightly and dully marked; others are richly coloured with large 
blotclics and clouds. 

The average size is about 2 by 1.55 inches. 
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THE TURUMTEE. 

Falco CHICQUERA (Daiidio). 

(Plate xiii., Fig. i,) 

Length : male I 14 inches. Sexes 

alike. Top of the head, ear coverts, and a narrow cheek stripe 
chestnut; tipper plumage ashy-grey, the shoulders and sides of 
the wings nifire 01; less baiTe^^^ with brown , outer flight feathers 
blackish-brown, closely barred with white on the inner webs ; tail 
grey with narrow black bars, a very broad black band close, to the 
end, and a white tip; lower parts white, lightly streaked on the 
breast and barred on the flanks and abdomen with blackish. 

Iris brown; bill greenish -yellow, blue-black at tip; cere and 
eyelids yellow ; legs yellow; claws black. 

The bill has a sharp tooth inside the hooked tip ; wings long and 
pointed. 

Field Identijicatiofu — A very pretty little ashy-grey falcon with 
white under parts, easily recognised by the bright che.stnut head 
Found in pairs in open country. 

.Disfribution, — The Tiirumtee or Red-Iieaded Merlin is found 
almost throughout the plains of India from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas right dowm to the south, and from the Nortlnvcst 
Frontier Province and Sind across to Assam, It is a resident species. 

This delightful little falcon is usually found in w'ide 
cultivated plains, especially those where small groups of trees and 
long shady avenues are common. It avoids heavy forest. It pairs 
fur life, and the birds of the pair usually go about together, and are 
very clever at hunting in company ; for instance, I have seen one of 
a pair ‘‘ waiting on above a thorn tree in wi:iich some doves had 
taken refuge, while its mate made streimoiis though unsuccessful 
endeavours to drive them out to it. For its size it is one of the most 
courageous of the falcons, and is pugnacious to boot, a fact that is 
known to every crow and kite that lives anyw'here in the vicinity of 
the tree where it elects to build its nest. The bird is wxdl known to 
ail Indian falconers, and it is occasionally trained and flown at rollers; 
crows, larks, and other similar small quarry. The flight is very swift 
and graceful with regular wing beats, and the bird stoops at its quarry 
with wonderful skill and speed, a most finished performer. It is 
rather noisier than most of the other falcons, but has the same 
screaming cry. 

The breeding season is from January to May, but most eggs will 
be found in March, Ail its nests are placed on trees, and never on 
cliffs or buildings. 
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It occasionally old nest of a crow, tmt in general it 

builds its own nest afresh every year, placing it in one of the 
highest forks of a tree. It is a neat, well-built cup of sticks and 
fine twigs, the egg cavity being lined with line roots and straw 
with a feW' feathers and shreds of cloth. 

The normal clutch consists of four eggs, but three or live are 
occasionally found. 

The egg is a regular rather long oval, and the texture is fine, but 
rather chalky, with very little gloss. The ground-colour is reddish- 
w’-hite, virtually concealed by frecklings and spccklings of dull 
browmish-red, but many eggs are more dingy yellowish-brown in 
coloration. 

In size the egg measures about 1.66 by 2.27 inches. 

THE KESTREL. 

Falco tinnunculus Linnmus. 

Description , — Length 14 inches. Male : Top of the head and 
sides of the neck ashy-grey with fine black shaft lines ; a dark 
grey cheek stripe ; sides of the face whitish with dark streaks ; upper 
parts brick-red with a vinous tint and with scattered triangular blacik 
spots \ a patch on the base of the tail ashy-grey ; flight feathers dark 
brown, their inner webs much indented with white; tail ashy-grey 
above, ■whitish below, with a broad black band near the end and 
white tips to the feathers ; lower plumage rufous-fawn witli the breast 
and flanks streaked and spotted with brown, . 

Female: Upper plumage bright rufous-browm, streaked on the 
head, and banded elsewhere with browmish-black ; flight feathers 
dark browm, their inner webs much indented with white; tail 
rufous-brown, barred with black, and with a broad black band 
near the end; lower phnnage rufoiis-fawm, the breast and flanks 
spotted with brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill bluish-black, paler at base ; gape, cere and 
eyelids yellow^ ; legs orange-yellow, claws black. 

The bill is short and with a sharp tooth inside the curved hook ; 
wings long and .pDinted ; tail long and slightly graduated. 

Fkld Identifkation,^A smgll falcon with pointed wings and rather 
long famshaped tail, easily recognised by a peculiar habit of liovcring 
stationary in the air with flickering wings. The colour is reddish with 
a broad black band across the end of the tail ; the female has the back 
cross-barred with black, the male more lightly spotted, -while the male 
has the upper surface of the head and tail bright blue-grey. - . , . 
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Distrihutton . — The Kestrel is a bird of wide distribution found 
throughout the Pala^arctic area, and divided into a number of races 
which are often separated witli difiiciilty ; of these we are concerned 
with three. F. 4 interstindus is the breeding bird of the Himalayas, 
and is probably more or less a resident species, as is also the breeding 
race of the Niigiris F. t ohjiirgatus. The typical race, F. t. iimnmculus^ 
is a very abundant winter visitor, spreading throughout the whole of 
India." 

Mahiis^ etc . — The Kestrel is necessarily a bird of open country as 
it feeds on lizards, grasshoppers and mice which it takes from the 



Fig, 53. — ^Kestrel. nal. size.) 


ground ; small birds are also occasionally caught. It therefore 
spends most of its time hunting over cultivated tracts, bare 
hilbsides and open grassy plains; its flight is fast and strong, and 
it usually flies at a considerable height from the ground, travelling 
straight for a while and then moving in wide circles. Its course is 
constantly checked by the bird hanging stationary in rnid-air, the 
head to -wind, the wings fanning very rapidly, and the tail depressed 
and outspread. In this position it scans the ground inteiitl}^, 
watching for some moving insect or mouse. If the chance is 
good, it drops perpendicularly to earth and makes its capture, or 
checks halfway and hovers again before the drop; or the quarry 
takes cover and the Kestrel flies on farther to undisturbed ground, 
to hover and search anew. This hovering is very characteristic, 
and to it are due the English country names of *'Stanner^ and 
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“ Windhover''; while the perpendicular drop to earth is very distinct 
from the stoop of most of the hilcons and hawks. 

It perches a good deal on rocks or trees, and thence watches for 
food, its head incessantly turning and bobbing. Then silently it 
leaves the perch and flies with half-bent wings towards the ground, 
putting on a desperate dash and spurt as it approaches the object of 
its stoop. All the movements of this little falcon are graceful and a 
pleasure to watch. 

The call is a shrill scream, and when breeding the 

Kestrel is rather noisy and pugnacious, chasing and mobbing 
eagles, kites and crows that approach the eyrie. 

In Southern India the eggs are laid from February to April, and 
in the Plimalayas from April to June. 

The eyrie is in our area almost invariably in holes and rocky 
ledges of cliffs; though occasionally elsewhere it is placed on ruined 
buildings and in trees. The nest, wdiich is often a mere apology, is 
composed of twigs, roots, rags, strips of cloth, and other rubbish. 

The clutch consists of two to six eggs, but four or five are the 
usual number. 

The eggs are broad ovals, somewhat pointed towards one end ; 
the texture is fine and rather chalky, and there is no gloss as a 
rule. The ground-colour is red, of various shades; it is blotched, 
mottled, freckled and spotted with darker tijits of the same, the 
markings being thickly and evenly distributed. Some eggs are 
rather browner or yello^ver in general appearance. 

In size they average about 1.55 by 1.20 inches. 


THE COMMON GREEN PIGEON. 

Crocouus pHamicox^TERUS (Latham). 

(Plate xv.j Fig. X.) 

Dcscripitm . — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike, Head, neck and 
upper breast, save for a grey patch round the back of the head, 
greenish-yellow, deeper on the upper breast and hind back j an 
ashy-grey collar round the base of the neck; upper plumage 
yellowish olive-green j a lilac patch near the bend of the wing; quills 
and the larger coverts blackish, conspicuously edged with yellowy 
tail terminal half dove-grey, basal half yellowish-green above, black 
beneath; lower breast, abdomen, and whole inner surfiice of the 
wings light ashy-grey, in strong contrast with, the yellow breast ; 
lower flanks dark green wdth broad yellowish white edges ; under tail 
coverts dull chestnut with buff tips. 

Iris blue with an outer circle of pink; bill soft and swollen ' at 
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base and greenish, the hard anterior portion bluish-white ; legs 
orange-yellow, claws bluish. 

A stout heavily-built bird with a rather swollen tumid beak. 

Field Identification , — Entirely arboreal, found in flocks in large 
fruit-bearing trees. A heavy stout pigeon, greenish-yellow and ashy- 
grey in colour, the wings blackish with very bright yellow edgings to 
the feathers ; a small lilac patch on wing. 

Distrib Ilium , — The Green Pigeon is found almost throughout 
India, Burma and Ceylon, and farther east to Cochin-China and 
Siam. It is divided into races of which two concern us. The 
typical race has its main stronghold in Bengal and the strip of 
similar country that runs up under the Himalayas eastward to the 
Jumna. C. p, chlorogastcr^ distinguished by liaving the lower 
breast and abdomen yellowish-green like the upper breast, instead 
of ashy-grey as in the typical form, is found throughout the 
Peninsula of India and Ceylon. No Green Pigeons of this species 
arc found in .Sind, Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province, 
the Himalayas, or in the desert regions of the North-west; but there 
is a large area of Northern India in which both races and inter- 
mediates between them are found on the same ground and in the 
same flocks. 

Habits, cti \ — These Green Pigeons are stoutly built, sluggish 
birds, usually rolling in fat, which are found in flocks and lead an 
entirely arboreal existence. Their feet are strong and adapted for 
climbing, and they move about the branches of a tree much like a 
parrot, in pursuit of the wild figs and fruits on which they feed ; they 
are very fond of the figs of the banyan and peepiil trees and frequent 
therefore in particular the large avenues of these trees which are 
common in Northern India. In colour tlrey so closely resemble the 
leaves of the trees that they inhabit, and they are so sluggish in their 
movements, that the entire flock easily escapes Jiotice in a tree; 
but when flushed the flight is strong and the birds travel well 
like other pigeons, though they are loatli to desert their particular 
grove. At the nest the female sits dose and will only leave on 
the near approach of the climber. The call is a peculiar, rather 
musical, whistle. They appear to drink very rarely, probably 
obtaining suftident moisture from the fruits \vhich form their 

, foodv,: . 

The breeding season is from March till June. 

The nest is a slight platform of interlaced twigs, and is so sketchy 
in construction that the eggs are visible from below through the 
bottom : it is unlined and with only a slight depression on which the 
eggs rest. It is placed about 20 feet from the ground in a tree, 
often so as to be concealed by a bunch of foliage. 
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Two eggs are laid; they are similar, to the eggs of all pigeons, 
a broad regular oval, pure unmarked white in colour, with a hard 
close texture and a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average aljout 1.25 by 0.95 inches. 

THE KOKLA GREEN PIGEON. 

Sphknocercus sphenurus (Vigors). 

Descripii<m, — Length 13 inches. Male: Head, neck and lower 
plumage yellowish-green, tinged with rufous on the crown, and with 
orange and pink on the upper breast ; upper back greyish, passing 
into maroon-red on the middle of the back and at the bend of the 
wings ; a patch almve the base of the tail and the sides of the wings 
olive-green, quills blackish narrowly bordered with yellow ; tail olive- 
green, the outer feathers and the under surface grey ; lower flanks 
and thighs dark green with pale yellow edges ; a patch of cinnamon 
buff under the tail. 

Female : Similar to the male, but lacks the orange on the breast 
and the maroon-red on the wings and back which are olive-green ; 
the patch under the tail is dark green with broad buff borders. 

Iris bright blue with an outer ring of pink ; bill and skin round 
the eyes blue ; legs lake-red. 

Bill swollen and soft at base; tail rather long and graduated, the 
under coverts being as long as the outer tail feathers. 

Field Idmtificaiion, — Himalayan form ; purely arboreal and 
comes to notice through the remarkable whistling call. Long 
graduated tail in combination with deep maroon on the back and 
wings, and orange and pink breast separate the male from other 
green pigeons. 

Distribuiimh — This Pigeon is found throughout the length of the 
Himalayas from Kashmir and Haxara to Bhutan, at elevations from 
4000 to 8000 feet ; to the east it extends through Assam, the Chin 
Hills and Shan States into Tenasserim, In the Western Himalayas 
it is purely a summer visitor, but, in the eastern portion of its range it 
appears to be chiefly a resident species. 

Habits^ etc — The Kokla is a bird of shady wooded glens and 
hill-sides and is strictly arboreal in its habits, being only very 
occasionally seen on the ground and that only for drinking purposes. 
The>se pigeons feed entirely on fruits, and while in pursuit of them in 
the trees are very active, gliding about the branches almost like 
squirrels ; with their strong short legs they are able to lean over and 
reach out to berries in the most wonderful mannex\ 'When. not 
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feeding they are rather sluggish and sit motionless in the trees, 
escaping notice from their colour; their presence, however, is betrayed 
by the beautiful call-note. Tliis is a long melodious but slightly 
grating whistle, which from its lengtli and tunefulness seems to be 
human rather than to proceed from the throat of a bird, much less 
a pigeon; it is roughly described by the words Wh}\ z^c whdt cheer; 
w/iai.are we imitingforl The courting note is a coo<oo. In 
summer they are only found in pairs or small family parties, but in 
winter they coHect into flocks like other green pigeons. 

The flight is direct and swift in spite of the whole nature of the 
bird which is essentially dull and sluggish. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The nest is a slight 
platform composed of coarse grass and small dry twigs placed in a 
branch of a tree at any height from 6 to 50 feet from the ground. 

Two eggs are laid. These are in shape a very elongated oval, 
narrow and rounded at the ends ; they are fine in texture with a 
fair gloss, and are pure spotless ^ ^ 

They measure about 1. 18 by 0.89 inches. 


THE BLUE ROCK-PIGEON. 

CoLUivinA LiviA Boniiaterre. 


(Plate XV., Fig. 2.) 


Descripfion , — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Pkiniage slaty- 
grey almost tliroiighout, the neck glossed all round with metallic 
green and purple; the back and wings are rather darker in tint and 
there is sometimes a paler bar across the rump, in some specimens 
white; two black bars across the wings; tail with a broad black bar 
across the end and with a white patch at the base of the outer 
feathers ; under surface of the wings very pale grey or white. 

Iris brownish-orange ; bill black, base swollen and mealy white ; 
legs reddish-pink. 

The tail is rather short, and the wings rather long and pointed. 

Field IdenUficatmu — The commonest pigeon of India, slaty-grey 
in colour, with two dark wing bars and metallic reflections round the 
neck ; abundant about cities and villages. 

Distributlo 7 U’--li\i\% Pigeon is very widely distributed around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, extending north'wards to the British 
Isles and Faroes, and eastwards also into Africa, Asia . Minor, 
Palestine, Turkestan, Transcaspia, and India, Ceylon and Upper 
Burma. It is divided into a number of local racCvS, of which two are 
found in India. These birds are very variable in colour, partly no 
doubt owing to interbreeding with domestic stock, and there has 
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been a good deal of confusion as to exactly what races are found in 
India. C, L iniermedia is the resident bird throughout the whole of 
Iridkij except the norlh-wcst. It is a very dark bird with a dark 
grey rump. C. /. ncgkcfa, the form found in Turkestan, North-eastern 
Persia, Afglianistan, and Kashmir, extends also in the North-west 
Frontier Province, Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind. It is a paler bird, 
with the rump varying from pure white to pale blue-grey. This race 
is found up to 13,000 feet in the Western E[imaki3^as, and is to some 
extent a local migrant. 

Ilaldis^ etc. — The Blue Rock-Pigeon is. one of the most familiar 
birds of India, being abundant wherever the buildings erected by 
man or tire cliffs and rocks of nature afford it nesting places its 
numbers respond to the amount of accommodation available, so that 
in places it becomes incredibly numerous even to the number of 
many thousands of pairs. This result is assisted by the fact that in 
Northern India a certain measure of sanctity attaches to the birds 
and they are not molested; in some places food is distributed to 
them,, with the result that they often become absurdly tame, feeding 
in crowded market places and nesting in the buildings around with 
complete disregard of their human neighbours. They have usually 
a morning and evening flight out to cultivation where they feed on 
corn and seeds in the fields, and they are undoubtedly responsible 
for a great deal of damage. 

The flight Is fast and strong and the birds generally collect 
into flocks, some twenty or thirty strong, so that, where there is no 
local prejudice against their being shot, excellent sport may be 
obtained by waiting in the line of flight in the mornings or evenings. 

The love call is a rich cooo-oo-m^ similar to that of the 

domestic pigeon, and where the birds are very abundant the rise and 
fall of the cooing that goes on swells into a soft melodious rumbling 
that is very delightful 

Eggs may be found at any time of the year, but the Impeding 
season proper is apparently from January to May ; more than one 
brood is doubtless reared in the year. The nest is a fairly substantial 
platform of thin sticks, twigs and roots, with a slight depression in 
the centre. It is placed in or about houses, buildings and ruins in 
any situation that affords shelter from the elements, in the sides of 
wells, and in the crevices of rocks and cliffs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs ; these are broad or elongated 
ovals, rather variable in shape, flue and hard in texture, pure white, 
and rather glossy. 

Ill size they average about 1,4$ by 1.12 inches. 
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THE RUFOUS TURTLE-DOVE 

Strkptopki;ia orientals (J.athani). 


Descripiian, — Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. HL\ad, neck and 
back brown tinged with vinous ; on each side of the neck a patch 
of black featliers tipped with bluish-grey ; sides of the ^Yings Ijlackish 
I with broad ferruginous borders giving a scaled appearance; quills 

brown with pale edges; lower back and rump slaty-grey; ui>pcr tail 
; coverts brown; tail black ish-hr own all except the central pair of 

; feathers tipped with slaty-grey ; lower plumage vinous, paler on the 

chin and throat ; wing lining and a patch under the tail dark slaty- 



Fic?. 54, —Rufous Turtle-Dove. (:| nat. siije.) 


Iris orange; eyelids pale blue with red edges; bill brown, 
vinous at base; legs vinous red, claws ])lack. ^ 

I The tail is rather long and graduated. 

Field Identificatiofh — A rather large vinous-brown dove with 
! conspicuous rufous scale markings on the wings, and a patch of 

; Idack and blue-grey scale markings on the sides of the neck ; dark 

p graduated tail edged with white is conspicuous in flight, Shyer than 

most Indian doves, 

I Distribufion. — The Rufous Turtle-Dove is so closely allied to the 

Common Turtle-Dove (A. of Europe that its races are 

sometimes considered avS races of the western bird. Accepting, 
however, their distinctness, we may say that the Rufous Turtle-Dove 
I extends in several races from ILastern Siberia, China, Japan and 

Tibet to the greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma; also Western 
Central Asia, Turkestan and Afghanistan. In India we are 
^ , concerned with two forms, which differ chiefly in the tint of 
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coloration. S. o. meemhreeds in South-'Westeni Siberia and Turkestan, 
and the Himalayas from Afghanistan to Sikkim at heights of from 
4000 to 11,000 feet, migrating into the plains of India in liter. 
S. a, a^rico/a is a more or less resident form breeding in the hilly 
portions of Southern and Central India, thence extending into 
Eastern Bengal, Cachar and Assam, and along the base of the 
Hiniala3ras under 4000 feet in the terais of Nqial and Sikkim ; and 
again southwards into Burma. 

Ilaliffs, tic, — The Rufous Turtle-Dove when breeding is found 
usually in thick forest, but is otherwise mostly observed in the 
more open and cultivated areas where large trees, groves and 
gardens provide it with shelter in easy reach of the stubbles where it 
likes to feed on fallen grain and seeds. It is very active on the 
ground, running and walking freely, and when disturbed invariably 
takes refuge in trees. In winter and on migration numbers may be 
found in company, but they may hardly be said to gather into flocks, 
as the I'lirds do not keep togetlier, but fly off in ail directions wlien 
disturbed. It drinks very frequently. The note is a dull sleepy 
drone, cooo<'ooo-hakou 7 \ and the male has a breeding display which 
consists of flying into the air and volplaning down again with wings 
and tail stiffly outspread. * 

The breeding season is said to be practically throughout the year 
according to locality; in the Himalayas most nests arc found in 
June, in North-eastern India in April and May, and in Central and 
Southern India from January to March. 

The nest is the usual scanty platform of twigs and bents, through 
which the eggs and young can be seen ; it is placed in a tree or bush 
at no great li eight from the ground and there is no particular effort 
at concealment. 

The clutch consists of two eggs, which are regular ovals, pure 
white and very glossy. 

They measure about 1.22 by 0,93 inches. 

THE SPOTTED DOVE. 

Strkptopelia chinensis (Scopoli). 

Description , — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Top and sides of 
the head vinous-grey ; back and sides of the neck black, each feather 
cloven at the tip and ending in two white spots ; upper plumage 
brown, spotted on the upper back and wings with rufous, the spots 
in pairs on the feathers and on the wings divided by a wedge-shaped 
black shaft stripe; an ashy band on the outer edge of the wing; 
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wing quills brown ; the two middle pairs of tail feathers brown, the 
others black with grey or white tips; lower plumage vinous, whitish 
on the throat and under the tail. 

Iris hazel, surrounded by a reddish sclerotic membrane ; skin 
round the eye reddish; bill dull ieadei>black ; legs dark purplish-red. 

Field Idcntificatuvu — Easily recognised by the brown and grey 
upper parts conspicuously spotted, with a white-spotted black patch 
on the neck, and by the vinous under plumage and grey band on 
the edge of the wing. Deeds much on the ground and is very tame. 

Distribution, — The Spotted Dove is found throughout the 
greater part of India, Ceylon and Burma, extending eastwards to 
Siam, Cochin-China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and China. It 
is divided into several races which differ merely in small details of 
coloration. S, c, suratensis is found throughout most of India from 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas (up to about 5000 feet) down to 



Fig. 55. — Spotted Dove. Q- nat, 5i;^e.) 


Southern Travancore where it is replaced by the Cingalese form 
.S'. t\ ceyionensis. On the west it is practically absent from the 
Punjab except in the foot-hills, and it is quite al)sent from Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-west Frontier Province, On the east 
it extends through Assam, Cachar and Manipur. A resident 
species with slight local movements. 

Habits^ etc, — This Dove is a very familiar and widely-spread 
species, being found in almost every type of country, provided 
that water is easily accessible, as it is intolerant of thirst and 
drinks freely. It is, however, most common in fairly open 
cultivation, and it is much given to haunting roads and village 
paths where it walks about searching for grain and seeds; it is 
found also in the stubbles. It appears to pair for life, as the 
pairs keep very much together, feeding and flying in company and 
resting side by side in the trees. The call is a soft trisyllabic coo, 
represented by the syllables kn-krroo-ku or oot-raotihoo, and it is 
freely uttered. 

When disturbed on the ground these doves rise very straight into 
the air for a few feet, w^ith a great fluster and clapping of wings, and 
then fly swiftly with quick distinct wing heats and the tail partly 
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spread so as to show the white edging. They seldom fly for any 
distance, and when settling slide downwards to the chosen perch 
with occasional wing beats, the ^Yhole action and carriage appear- 
ing very stiff. The courting display consists of a flight straight 
up into the air with a volplane downwards, the wings and tail stiffly 
spread as in other doves. 

The breeding season is throughout the year, and probably several 
broods are reared annually. The nest is a slight and scanty platform 
of sticks, and it is placed usually at no great height from the ground, 
in and about buildings or on trees and bushes. 

Two eggs are laid ; they are the usual regular oval, pure white, 
fine and hard in texture with a good deal of gloss. 

In size they average about i.o6 by 0.82 inches. 


THE LITTLE BROWN DOVE. 

Streptopelia senegalensis (Liniuuus). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. I.) 

Description . — Lengtlr 10 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
breast lilac tinged with vinous ; chin whitish ; on the sides of the 
neck a gorget of black feathers forked at the ends which are broadly 
tipped with ferruginous ; upper plumage light earthy-brown ; an ashy- 
grey patch on the outer edge of the wings ; quills dark brown ; tail, 
central pair of feathers earthy-brown, the next two pairs chiefly grey, 
the outer pairs with the basal half blackish and the remainder white ; 
the vinous breast passes into the white of the lower plumage; Yving 
lining and flanks dark ashy-grey. 

Iris dark brown mth a whitish inner circle; bill black ; legs lake- 
red, claws black. 

The tail is rather long and graduated. 

Me/d Identificaiiofu — A small rather slender dove, very tame and 
confiding; browm in colour wdth a grey patch on the side of the 
mugs and a black patch spotted squarely with ferruginous on the 
sides of the neck. 

Distribution , — This dainty little Dove has a wude range through 
Africa, the Middle East and South-w’^esteru Asia, and is divided into 
a number of races. S, $. camhatensis is found practically throughout 
the whole Peninsula of India westward of Bengal, but it is rare on 
the Malabar coast and does not extend to Bengal itself. In the 
Outer Himalayas it may occasionally be found up to 5000 feet. 
The Persian race, S. s. ermanit^ apparently straggle.s into the north- 
western corner of India. In the main a strictly resident species, it is 
locally a partial migtcant 
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Ila/nfs, efc . — This is one of tl^e most familiar and al)undani of 
Indian Doves, and is well known from the fact that it frequents the 
neighbourhood of lioiises, walking about on the ground outside tlie 
verandahs and often coming into them for nesting purposes. It also 
rests and walks about on their roofs. It is quiet and gentle in its 
movements and far from shy, and in general acts up to the popular 
conception of a dove, a conception which so many other sper/ies fall 
very short of. 

It avoids heavy forest, but is abundant in cultivation and light 
bush jungle, especially on low stony hills and in semi-desert areas. 
The flight is swift and strong, and when suddenly disturbed from 
the ground a curious effect is given to the High! by the extremely 
rapid wing beats which seem almost in danger of upBCtiing the bird. 
The food consists of seeds and grain. 

The call is a rather harsh coo, enhdo-do-do-do. 

The breeding season is very irregular and extended from January 
to October, and two or three broods are reared. 

The nest is composed of thin twigs, mixed with grass stems and 
a few roots ; it is in the shape of a very fragile platform, often nearly 
meriting Ehas* familiar description of a dove’s nest as composed of 
two short sticks and a long one. It is built in a variety of situations, 
though generally at no great height from the ground, in trees, bushes 
and plants, on rolled-iip chicks in verandahs, on window-sills and 
beams, and even very occasionally on the ground. 

The normal clutch consists of two eggs, but one and three are 
found, though rarely. The eggs are rather broad, nearly perfect 
ovals, pure white, of close texture and rather glossy. 

They average about i by 0,85 inches in size. 


THE INDIAN RING-DOVE. 

Strkptopelia dkcaocto (Frivalszky), 


Description . — Length 12 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
grey with a lilac tinge; a black collar narrowly bordered 
white round the hind neck; upper plumage light brown passing 
into ashy-grey on the wings, the outer flight feathers dark brown ; 
central tail feathers light brown, remainder grey and blackish- 
brown with broad white tips ; breast pale lilac passing through 
ashy-grey into slaty-grey under the tail ; wing lining white. 

Iris crimson, eyelids whitish ; bill black ; feet dark pink-red, 
claws horny. 

The tail is rather long and graduated* 


U 
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Fi'e/d IdenHficali(m,--A pale grey and lirown dove ^Yith a plain 
black collar round the base of the neck; one of tlie commonest 
birds of India in open country. 

Distribution . — This is by far the commonest dove in India and 
is spread throughout India and Ceylon though it avoids forest areas. 
To the west it extends as far as the Balkan Peninsula, and in the 


Fig. s6. — Indian Ring-Dove, (f nat, size.) 


Himalayas it is found at elevations up to 1 1,000 feet, extending also 
northwards to Turkestan. While mainly a resident species it is locally 
a migrant. From Burma to Cochin-China and Yunnan it is replaced 
by another race S. ih xantkocyda^ distinguished by the yellow skin 
round the eyes. 

Habits^ etc . — The Indian Ring-Dove avoids heavy forest and is 
found in great abundance in cultivation and open country wherever 
trees, large bushes and hedges provide cover for it It comes freely 
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into gardens, hut is not so bold at entering verandahs or feeding on 
the paths as is tlie Little Brown Dove. These Doves colled freely 
into parties and flocks often of considerable size, and are very swift 
and strong fliers, leaving their perch with a sounding clatter of the 
hard-pointed wings. Tlie call of this species is a dreamy hoiv-do do^ 
well known by all residents in India as a sign of the hot weather. 
The food consists of the seeds of various grasses and weeds. 

Most nests will be found in April and May ; ])Ut as the various 
pairs rear more than one brood and often nest at different times, the 
breeding season may be said to last throughout the year. 

The nest is always placed on trees or bushes, in most cases at 
heights between 5 and 20 feet from tire ground ; thorny hushes are 
usually preferred. Sites in buildings are not used after the manner 
of the Little 'Brown Dove. 

The nest is the usual Dove platform of small sticks, dry grass 
stems and fine roots, sometimes fliirly solid in construction with a 
saucer-like cavity for the eggs. 

The clutch consists of two eggs. They are broad and perfect 
ovals, hard in texture and somewhat glossy. The colour is white 
but with a slight ivory tinge, approaching that of tlie eggs of the 
Red Turtle-Dove. 

They average about 1.16 by 0.90 inches in size. 

THE RED TURTLE-DOVE. 

(Enopopelia tranquebarica (Herman). 

(Plate xiv,, Fig. 2.) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Male : Head dark ashy-grey 
clown to a black collar round the hind neck ; remainder of upper 
plumage vinous-red except for a dark slaty-grey patch on the base of 
the tail; wing quills dark brown; central tail feathers brown, next 
two pairs dark grey at base and paler at the ends, the three outer 
pairs black at the base and white at the ends ; lower parts vinous- 
red, whitish under the chin and tail; wing lining grey. 

Female : Brown above, greyish on head, rump, flanks and edge 
of wing; breast light brown; a black collar round the neck; tail as 
in the male. 

Iris dark brown ; eyelids plumbeous ; bill black ; legs vinaceous 
brown, daws black. 

Field Identification . — The only Indian dove in which the sexes 
are different; male w^arm vinous-red with grey head defined by a 
black neck ring : female brown with a black neck ring. Latter can 
be distinguished from the Indian Ring-Dove by the smaller size, 
eompact shape and browner coloration. 
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distributed in India, Ce^don and Burma, 
and extending through Siam, Cochin-China, and China to the 
Philippines, this beautiful bird is divided into three races. Two of 
these concern us. The typical race is found throughout India, 
occurring on the west in the North-^vest Frontier P^rovince but not in 
Baluchistan ; and in the North-western Himalayas it is found only in 
the lowest of the foot-hills. In the Eastern Himalayas, however, the 
bird seems to ascend higher, and the birds from Nepal, Sikkim and 
Assam north of the Brahmaputra have been separated as CE. t 
7 mirmurensis* In the main a resident species, but locally migratory, 

is a less familiar and confiding 
species than the other common doves of India, and is usually found 
away fi‘om the immediate neighbourhood of villages and gardens. 
It is distributed in all types of country excepting extreme desert and 
heavy forest, and chiefly prefers cultivation with large and shady 
trees, but it is very local, common in some tracts and wanting in 
others without apparent reason. Water, however, is essential to it, 
as like other doves it is a very thirsty bird. 

Usually it is found in pairs, but occasionally large flocks collect, 
and these somedmes consist entirely of males. 

It feeds entirely on the ground, collecting seeds and fallen grain, 
and when disturbed it usually flies straight away instead of getting 
into the nearest tree like the other common doves. The flight is 
very swift, as might be guessed from the wing ^Yith its long first 
primary, 

Tlie call is very distinctive, a rather deep crihit-ti-u-u repeated 
four or five times quickly without pause, and with the emphasis on 
the first syllable. 

The breeding season extends almost throughout the year in 
various parts of India, but most eggs are to be found about May ; 
probably two broods are reared. 

The nest is a very flimsy platform of twigs, bents and dry grass. 
It is always placed in trees and never on buildings; A large tree is 
generally preferred, and a favourite situation is towards the end of a 
lower bough at a height of 8 to 15 feet from the ground. 

Two eggs are normally laid though clutches of three are 
sometimes found. 

The egg is a slightly elongated oval, fine in texture and glossy p it 
is white in colour, but usually more tinged with the creamy tint of 
ivory thaii are most dove’s eggs, 

The eggs measure about 1.02 by 0.8 inches. 
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THE IMPERIAL SANDGROUSE. 

Pterocles orient AL is (Linn'cCiis). 

Length 14 inches, Male: Throat ferruginous- 
chestniitj extending round the sides of the neck to the back of 
the head; a triangular black patch on the throat; crown and 
sides of the head, the lower neck all round, and the upper breast 
pale earthy-brown ; upper plumage blackish-grey, each feather fliwn 
coloured towards the base and tipped with ochraceous-yellow, 
the yellow becoming more pronounced towards the edge of the 
wing; quills slaty-grey, the shafts and concealed portions hlackisii ; 
tail buff barred with black, the central pair of feathers tipped with, 
greyish-black, the remainder with white ; a black gorget across the 
breast, followed by a broad band of buff; abdomen and flanks 
black ; wing lining white ; legs and under tail coverts buffy-white. 

Female: Pale fawn colour, the head, neck and upper lu'east 
marked with black shaft streaks; chin and tliroat yellowish, 
bounded behind by a black line beyond which the fore neck is 
ashy; back and upper plumage including the central tail feathers 
with irregular curved black cross bars ; remainder of tail, the flight 
feathers and the lower parts from the black gorget as in the male. 

Iris browm ; eye rim pale lemon ; bill bluish-grey ; feet grey. 
Weight 17 to iS| ounces. 

The wings are long and pointed; tail w^edge-shaped (but williout 
pin-tail feathers); tarsus feathered down the front, the toes short 
and' bare. : ' ■ ■ 

Fieid Identijicatiofh — Sandgrouse occur in flocks in semi-desert 
country. They escape notice by their protective coloration while 
feeding on the ground, and are most often noticed in flight, travelling 
straight and fast, high in the air* vStout compact bodies, pointed 
wings and tails, close order, and fast regular wing beats (the whole 
reminiscent of a flock of Parrakeets) are distinctive* This species 
may be easily recognised in flight by contrast between black bellies 
and white wing lining; on ground the larger size, combined W'ith 
yellow markings of back and dark throat patch of males, distinguish 
it from other Sandgrouse. 

Distribution . — India is on the extreme eastern limit of the range 
of this fine Sandgrouse which is found from Spain and Portugal 
(I have seen it as far north as Navarre) through North Africa and 
South-western Asia. In India it is most abundant in the sandy 
semi-desert plains of the Lower Punjab and Rajputana ; it is found 
on all sides of this area, in Sind and Baluchistan, the North-west 
PTontier Province and Upper Punjab, the United Provinces and 
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towards the Rmin of Cutch but only locally and never in the same 
abundance. It is purely a winter visitor to Indiih arriving in October 
and leaving about the end of February, 

Ilahifs^ The Imperial San dgrouse is found in great numbers 
in the sandy semi-desert plains of the north-west where it occurs in 
large flocks. Like the Common Sandgrouse, 'these birds are very 
regular in their habits ; in the morning about 8 to lo a.m, they flight 
to water to drinkj all the flocks in the neighbourhood using the 
same place] after drinking they fly to the feeding ground which is 
bare open country with an occasional straggling bush or two, lying 
flxllow after a rabbi crop ; here they And grains of that crop and 
the seeds of weeds. While feeding they keep close together and 
move with much deliberation, looking rather in the distance like 
a collection of mud-turtles. They remain, if not disturbed, on this 


Fig, 57.— Imperial Sandgrome, 


ground till the evening when a proportion again fly to drink, and 
then they collect at their '‘jugging” places, which are usually in the 
young kharif crops and which may be recognised by the abundance 
of footmarks and droppings. The call is a clucking sound uttered 
on the wing, which is diflicult to describe. 

In favourable localities in the line of passage the migration of 
this species is almost as marked as that of the Cranes ] innumerable 
flocks pass every morning following the same course. 

Except at the drinking places this Sandgfouse is very difficult lo 
shoot. At the approach of man it squats, and owing to its colour is 
very hard to distinguish on the sandy ground except that the dark 
throat patch of the males often catches the eye. By circling round 
very carefully in an ever-decreasing circle it is often possible to get 
within shot before the birds rise, but they are, as a rule, very wary 
and suspicious, and do not allow a close approach. They are, in 
addition, one of the toughest game birds that I know, with their 
compact hard plumage and thick skin, and are very difficult to 
bring down unless shot properly in the head. 
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This species does not breed in India, but in its breeding range 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan westwards the eggs are laid in 
May and June. The nest is a hollow scraped in open ground. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. They are elliptical in 
shape, the texture is smooth and close with a marked gloss, and the 
shell is decidedly brittle. 

In colour the ground is dull and pale, varying from cream to 
buff or greenish-grey; the markings consist of indefinite smudges, 
blotches and spots of brown of various shades, with secondary 
markings of lavender and purplish-grey. 

In size they average about 1,86 by 1.27 inches. 

THE COMMON SANDGROUSE. 

PXEROCLES SENEGALENSIS Licbenstein. 

-Length 13 inches, including 2 inches for central 
tail feathers. Male: Upper plumage Isabel line-buff, feathers of the 
shoulders and wings tipped with paler huff or dark reddish-brown ; 
forehead, sides of the head, chin and throat dull ochraceous-buff; the 
longer flight feathers blackish-brown, some of the inner ones 
obliquely tipped with white ; central tail feathers brown with long 
black tips, the remainder darker brown with white tips ; breast buff 
with a slightly rufous tinge, crossed by a black gorget slightly edged 
in front with white ; the buff shades into the dark brown flanks and 
abdomen ; wing lining dark brown ; legs and under tail coverts very 
pale'' buff. ■ : 

Female: Buff throughout, the crowm and entire neck spotted 
with black ; remainder of upper parts barred with black except for a 
patch on the wing, some feathers having yellowish-buff ends tipped 
with brown; the longer flight feathers dark brown, some of the inner 
ones obliquely tipped with white ; chin and throat, sides of the head 
and a line over the eye unspotted yellowish-buff; upper breast 
spotted with dark brown, down to a rather broken blackish gorget 
followed by a broad band of pale buff ; abdomen barred dark brown 
and rufous darkest in the centre; wing lining browm; legs and 
under tail coverts buff. 

Iris dark brown ; eyelids yellow ; bill and feet slaty-plumbeous. 
Weight 8 to 9 ounces. 

The two central tail feathers are elongated and pointed; tarsus 
feathered down the front, toes short and bare. 

Fk/d Identification. — The small common Sandgrouse of the 
plains with long pointed central tail feathers. The male is sandy- 
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buff with a black gorget and blacldsh-browu belly ; the female buff 
barred with black, a gorget, and the belly barred with brown and 
rufous j distinguish on the \?ing by the dark under surface and dark 
wing lining. Has pintail feathers. 

The Common Sandgrouse is a widely - spread 
species, resident in portions of Africa, in Palestine, and Arabia, 
and in the Indian Peninsula. It is divided into several subspecies, 
hut their distinctness is doubtful. The Indian bird, named P* s* 
er/angeri by those wdro recognise its separation, is found throughout 
the plains of India with the exception of the Bombay and Malabar 
coastland, the forest regions E. of So"' E. long, and Bengal It is a 
resident species* 

jffpnis^ 6A*.— This familiar game-bird avoids rocks and hills, 
forests and swamps, and is found in the drier and barer portions 
of the plains on more or less sandy ground. Above all it prefers 
scattered cultivation, fallow stubble or fresh ploughed fields in the 
close neighbourhood of large barren plains. In such places it will 
be found in pvirties and small Hocks -feeding on seeds, squatting 
close to the ground on the approach of man and rising with a 
curious double clucking note. The flight is very swift and straight, 
though the Hocks have a tendency to swing round in the air in a 
wide circle. 

The most marked trait in these birds is their habit of flighting 
to water in the mornings. Their time and place of drinking are 
very constant, varying according to season from 8 to lo A.ivr. 
Just before drinking time large flocks arrive from every quarter so 
that the sky is full of them. The first arrivals settle out on the 
open plain some half a mile from the drinking place, and all the 
other flocks settle near them; after about fifteen minutes the first 
batch get up and fly to the water and the rest follow. There is a 
similar but less marked drinking flight in the evenings, and in the 
hot weather they have regular places for dusting which are visited 
about an hour before sunset. 

All Sandgrouse of course are incapable of settling anywhere but 
on the ground. 

The majority of this species lay about April, but eggs may be 
found in almost every month of the year. The nest is a mere 
scrape or hollow on the ground, sometimes sheltered by low bushes, 
tufis of grass or large clods, and very occasionally lined sparsely 
with a little grass. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs. These are of a very 
curious shape, long and cylindrical like those of a Nightjar; the 
texture is flne and smooth and there is generally a fine gloss. 

'Fhe ground-colour of the eggs is variable, pale stone-colour, 
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greyish or dingy greenish, or light oliye-brown» They are thickly 
spotted, streaked or irregularly blotched with olive-brown and pale 
inky-purple of various shades; different eggs vary greatly in the 
disposal, extent and thickness of their markings. 

In size they average about 1.45 by 1,05 inches, 

THE COMMON PEAFOWL. 

Pavo cr I STATUS lann tens, 

male, to end of tail 40 to 46 inches, t:o 
end of full train 78 to 90 inches, female 38 inches. Adult male ; 
Feathers of the head short and curly, metallic-blue on tlie crown, 
changing to green elsewhere; crest with bare shafts and famsliaped 
tips, black at the base, bluish-green at the end ; neck all round rich 
blue ; back covered with scale-like bronze-green feathers marked with 
black and copper; scapulars and most of the wing barred black and 
buff, primary quills and coverts pale chestnut, secondaries black ; 
train bronze-green shot in the centre with coppery-bronze, nearly 
all the feathers ending in an “eye,” which consists of a purplish- 
black heart-shaped nucleus surrounded by blue within a coppery 
disk, with an outer rim of alternating green and bronze ; tail dark 
l;>rown ; louver plumage dark glossy-green, becoming black under 
the tail ; thighs buff. 

Female: Plead rufous Ijrown, crest shaped as in the male, the 
tips chestnut edged with green; upper plumage brown, faintly 
mottled with paler; wing quills dark brown; tail dark brown, 
the feathers with whitish tips; lower neck metal i io-green ; lower 
plumage buffy-white, inner portion of each breast feather dark 
brown glossed with green; a patch under the tail dark brown. 

Iris dark brown ; naked skin of face livid white ; bill and legs 
horny-brown. Weight, male 9 to 11] lb., female 6 to 9 lb. 

A peculiar fan crest on the crown ; the enormously lengthened 
and modified upper tail coverts form a peculiar train failing over 
the wedge-shaped tail ; under tail coverts disintegrated and clowmy ; 
a spur in the male above the hind toe. 

Field Idmtification, — Apart from the huge size and resplendent 
plumage of the male, the peculiar fan-shaped crest is sufficient to 
separate both sexes from any other species, 

Distrihutioti . — Confined as a wild bird to India and Ceylon, It 
is found almost throughout India from the valley of the Indus 
eastwards except in the greater part of the Suiiderbunds of Eastern 
Bengal In Sind and the neighbouring desert areas it was apparently 
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introduced by human agency. Along the Outer Plimalayas it is 
found xip to 2000 and locally up to 5000 feet, or even 6000 feet. 
In the southern ranges it occurs up to 6000 feet. A purely resident 
species. 

IlaMts, etc . — In its truly wiki state the Peafowl is a denizen of 
fairly thick jungle, especially when it is intersected by small rivers 
and streams and varied 'with low ranges of hills. In such jungles 
the birds live in small parties, resting and lazily feeding in the 
undergrowth by day, roosting on the trees at night, and when 
surroundings permit moving out into cultivation for the morning 
and evening feed. They are very wary and shy, running swiftly 



Fig, 58 .—Common Peafowl. ^ Q iiat. si/.e.) 


on foot amongst the bushes when approached, and being persuaded 
to fly with the utmost difliculty ; though once on the wing they can 
travel fast with regular comparatively slow flaps, sustained and without 
the gliding common to most game-birds. 

Yet, for all its shyness, the Peafowl knows when to trust man. 
In the drier regions of the north-west where it has been introduced, 
or in those areas where sentiment and religion combined provide 
■ the indigenous bird with complete protection, as the emblem of 
the Lord Krishna, it becomes very numerous and trusting, living 
in regular droves on the outskirts of villages and feeding about 
the fields with an almost complete disregard of passers-by ; while it 
sleeps by night on trees amongst the houses. 

The food consists chiefly of vegetable matter and grain and seeds, 
and it often devours the cultivated kinds in quantities sufficient to 
render it a destructive nuisance; insects and larvae of all kinds, 
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molluscs, small reptiles, and even small mammals are also eaten. 
The call is a loud trumpet-like scream like the m/aou of a gigantic 
cat; in Northern India this is said to form the syllables minh-ao 
“come rain,” and the bird is credited with being, especially noisy 
at the approach of rain. 

The immature birds are good eating. The old birds, however, 
sliould be recommended to those who by choice pick out the oldest 
and toughest of their fowls for eating. As a general rule the Peafowl 
should be left alone by sportsmen ; there is little interest in shooting 
them, and when killed they are only worth making into soup; to 
kill them is almost certain to offend local prejudice, even if it does 
not lead to serious trouble as it easily may do ; while, to my mind 
at least, the cock is such a wonderful and beautiful creature that it 
is a pity to sacrifice him merely to the passing pleasure of the shot. 

The domestication of the Peafowl is of very ancient date, as the 
gorgeous plumage of the males and their strutting pompous pride 
have a very special appeal to Oriental minds. The introduction of 
the bird to Europe is usually attributed to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great During the Middle Ages no formal banquet 
was considered complete without a Peacock served up in a lordly 
dish, garnished with its head and train. The first syllable of the 
bird’s name comes through the Anglo-Saxon Pawe^ from the Latin 
Pazw^ and this in its turn comes through Greek and Persian 
onomatopoetic words from the loud call. 

The Peacock is polygamous, his harem consisting of from two to 
five hens, and he takes no share in family duties. The lieraldic 
term of a “ Peacock in its Pride” aptly expresses the male^s display 
in which the train is expanded into a gorgeous fan round the posing 
bird. 

The breeding season is prolonged, from January to October, the 
actual months varying locally and being dependent on the rains; 
the middle of June to the end of August may be considered the 
usual period. 

The nest is a hollow scraped in the ground, more or less filled 
with leaves, small sticks, grass and other debris. Occasional nests 
may be found on buildings or in hollows- amongst the branches of 
large trees, while occasionally the eggs are laid in old vulture’s nests. 

The usual clutch consists of three to five eggs, but as many as 
eight may be found. The eggs are broad blunt ovals, with very 
thick and glossy shells closely pitted all over with minute pores. 
The colour varies from very pale fawn to warm buff, and some eggs 
are freckled with darker buff or pale reddish-brown. 

The eggs vary from ^.45 to 3.0 inches in length, and 1,42 to 
a.2 inches in breadth. 
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THE GREY JUNGLE-FOWL 

GaLLUS SONNKRATI 

Desiriplion. — Length, males 24 to 33 inches, including tail 
12 to 1 8 inches; females iS inches. Adult male: Crown and neck 
hackles blackish, each feather with a white shaft and ending in a 
white spot followed by a glossy brownish-yellow spot, these spots 
resembling sealing-wax and being formed by the soldering together 
of the webs ; remainder of body plumage blackish, the feathers with 
white shafts and grey edges, the hackles at the sides of the rump and 
some of the upper tail coverts ending in the yellow "waxdike spots 
and edged with ferruginous; lower abdomen brownish-grey, the 
flanks tinged with ferriiginoiis-brown; wings black, all the feathers 
with pale shafts and edges, the median coverts ending in long 
lanceolate brownish-orange wax-like spots hinged at the end with 
chestnut ; tail and its coverts black, highly glossed with purple, green 
and broiuc, 

Female: Crown and neck speckled browii with pale shafts and 
edges to the feathens ; upper plumage finely mottled blackish-brown 
and buff, the feathens qyqv the shoulders with fine whitish shaft-lines ; 
quills of the wings and tail dark brown mottled on their exposed 
edges ; chin and throat white ; remainder of lower plumage white, 
the feathers with black borders which gradually disappear from the 
breast downwards. 

Iris orange-red or yellowish-red; bill horny-brown; comb, face 
and wattles crimson ; legs horny-yellow, claws black. Weight, male 
1 lb. 10 ox. to 2 lb, S oz., female i lb. 9 oz. to i lb. 12 oz. 

The male has the throat and sides of the face naked, the skin 
being produced into a pendulous whittle on each side of the throat, 
and a fleshy comb on the top of the head; the female has traces 
of a comb and a bare patch of skin round the eye. The tail of 
fourteen feathers is laterally compressed, and in the male consider- 
ably graduated, lengthened and curled. The male has a long sharp 
spur above the hind toe. 

Field Identificaimu — Easily recognised as a Jungle-Fowl by the 
strong resemblance of both sexes to domestic fowls* The grey- 
streaked plumage of the male, combined with the glossy I)lack tail, 
and the curious waxen spots of the hackles of neck and rump, and 
the black and white markings of the under surface of the female at 
once indicate the species. 

distribution . — A purely Indian species, occurring throughout 
Southern and Western India in hilly and jungly ground. A line 
from Baroda to Mount Aboo and through Jabalpur to the mouth of 






Fig. 59. — Grey ,Tung!e-Fowl. nat. size.) 


THE GREY JUNGLE-FOWL 

the Godavari roughly indicates the northern boundary of its range 
and it extends almost to Cape Comorin. It is a resident spcci 
and occurs up to the summits of the hills. North of its boundary 
from the Godavari through Bengal to the Eastern Himalayas, and 
thence along the foot-hills to the Jhelum river, it is replaced by 
the Red Jiiiigle-Fowl [Gallus gailus murglii)^ which is commonly 
regarded as the ancestor of doinestic fowls. 

.Habits^ etc * — ^The Grey Jungle-Fowl is by preference an 
inhabitant of the jungles that clothe the lower slopes ami bases of 
the various hill ranges, pEUticiilarly when these consist of moderately 
thin bamboo jungle. It is an exceedingly shy bird and remains 


during the day in cover, only coming out in tlie mornings and 
evenings to feed, and even then running back into cover at the least 
alarm. It is very punctual and regular in its habits, feeding daily 
at the same places and, times. It roosts in trees and usually flies 
up into them when pursued by a dog. It is met with solitary or m 
pairs, and although numbers live in suitable jungles or collect to an 
abundant food-supply, they do not as a rule associate in parties. 
The food consists of grain and seeds, insects, grubs, small fruits, and 
berries and tender shoots. 

The male usually carries the tail low, and when running it moves 
with a shame-faced crouching gait, the neck outstretched, the tail 
almost to the ground. 

From October to May the males are in full plumage and then 
crow freely, mostly in the mornings and evenings. The crow is very 
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peculiar, bii:h-Iui-)'a-kya-knck^ ending with a low double syllable 
kyuhin^ kyuhin^ repeated slowly and softly, and only audible for a 
short distance. When disturbed by a dog they have a curious 
cackle, kuck^kuck-'kuck. 

The breeding season is very irregular, depending on rain and 
food-supply. Most nests may be found from October to November 
or from February to May. The nest consists of a slight collection 
of sticks, leaves, bamboo spates and other rubbish placed in a 
hollow on the ground, either natural or scraped out by the bird itself. 

The normal clutch consists of four to seven eggs, though as 
many as thirteen have been recorded. The egg greatly resembles 
that of the domestic fowls, both in colour and shape ; the surface 
is fine, smooth and glossy. Tlie colour varies from very pale cream 
to rich warm buff, generally unmarked but sometimes finely freckled, 
and occasionally even spotted and speckled with various shades of 
brown. 

The average size is i.So by x.40 inches. 


THE COMMON KALIJ PHEASANT, 

Gknn/eus leucomklanus (Latham). 

Description. — Length, male 23 to 26 inches, including tail 
II inches, female 20 inches. Adult male: A long hairy crest, and 
the upper plumage lilack glossed with purplish steel-blue, the feathers 
with whitish edges, these edges growing more marked on the rump \ 
wing and tail feathers blackish-brown largely glossed with green • 
lower plumage dark brown merging into sullied white on the 
breast where the feathers are lanceolated ; many feathers have white 
shafts especially on the upper back and lu'east. 

Female : Upper plumage, including crest, dark reddish-brown, the 
feathers very faintly vermiculated with black, and with their shafts 
and edges whitish; lower plumage similar but paler in tint, the chin, 
throat and centre of the abdomen becoming whitish ; all but the 
central pair of tail feathers black glossed with greenish. 

Iris orange-brown, a bare fleshy patch round the eye scarlet; 
bill pale greenish-horn ; legs livid fleshy with a purplish or brownish 
tinge. Weight, males 2 Ib, to 2 lb. 12 oe., females i lb. 4 oz. to 
2 lb. 4 oz. 

A heavily-built powerful bird, with short-rounded wings ; the tail 
is a modification of that of the Jungle-Fowls, being long, compressed 
and graduated, the feathers pointed and slightly curved. The male 
has a heavy {Spur above the hind toe. 



Fig. 6o. — Common Kaiij Phcatant. (,V nat. si^e.) 


with one species, which is found as a resident throughout the 
Himalayas from Hazara to Bhutan at elevations from looo to 
10,000 feet, being most common in a low zone from 2000 to 
6000 feet. In this range there are three races, differing chiefly in the 
amount of white on the males. From Hazara to the western 
boundary of Nepal we have the whitest form, G. L hamUtonii, in 
which the' crest is white, and the white feather edges on the rump are 
very broad and conspicuous ) in Nepal there is the typical race with 
the crest black and the while edges to the rump moderate in 
breadth ; in Sikkim and Bhutan, G. L indanotus has the crest black, 
and entirely lacks the white edges to the feathers of the upper 


Fidd Identification , — Himalayan form. Distinguish from all other 
Indian Pheasants by the conjunction of the long hair-like crest with 
the compressed curved and pointed tail. The glossy black and 
white plumage of the males is also very distinctive. 

Distrihufioih — The genus Gemicms includes the Kallj or Silver 
Pheasants which have a wide distrii“>ution in the Oriental region and 
afford, particularly in Burma, some perplexing problems in idenliflca- 
tion and distribution. In India, however, we are concerned merely 
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/fapi/s^ e ^(\ — This is tlu* htst known anil easit.-sl [irotaire nf all 
\hc Hinialayan PiieasnnlH, as it, inhahils a lower zone than the others 
ami is less shy :uul retirin;^ in its habits* It is typically a bird of 
lieavy undergrowth on the sides of imincs, though it is essential that 
this should l,>c in or near fore.st and that there should be streams in 
tile m‘ar vicinity. Whenever possiblCj it likes to move out to feed 
on open ground in the mornings and evenings, and it is therefore 
when suitalilc conditions are present often most numerous in the 
near viianity of villages with their attendant cultivation. A few 
may always he found on the outskirts of the hill stations even 
during the crowded summer months. It lives and feeds on tlie 
ground, flying up into trees to roost and also often to avoid dis- 
turl)ance. The food consists of grain, seeds, berries and tender 
shoots, and of a variety of insects, worms, larvae and similar 
objects. 

Both sexes grunt and cluck in a soft undertone as they feed on 
the ground, and when flushed they give vent to a series of guinea-pig- 
like squeaks and chuckles that hardly seem to proceed from a bird. 
The males are very pugnacious and fight freely amongst themselves. 
There is a courting display in which the male standing on the 
ground draws himself up to his full height and makes a peculiar 
drumming whirring noise by rapidly vibrating his extended wings. 
Several Ijirds are generally found together. 

The breeding season is from the end of March to the end of 
June. The nest is a collection of leaves, grass and forest rubbish 
in a hollow scraped beneath the shelter of a stone or low l)us]i 
or tuft of gx'ass. 

The number of eggs varies from four to fourteen, but the normal 
clutch consists of seven to nine eggs. They very closely resemble 
those of the domestic fowl, being smooth and rather glossy with a fine 
close grain. The colour varies from pale cream to rich reddish-buff, 
without markings. The surface is sometimes pitted with minute 
bores or covered with tiny white specks. 

The average size is r.95 by r.42 inches, 

THE RED SPUR-FOWL. 

.Galloi^isroix spadicea (Gmelin). 

Description , — Length 14 inches. Male: Top of the head dark 
brown shading paler and greyer on the forehead, sides of the head 
and all round the neck ; upper plumage light chestnut, the feathers 
of the upper back margined with pale greyish-brown, the remainder 
finely vermiculated with black and buff ; wing quills dark brown \ tail 
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blackish-browD, the central pair of feathers and the outer margins of 
the next two or three pairs like the lower back; chin whitish; breast 
and upper abdomen chestnut, the feathers margined with pale greyish- 
brown; lower abdomen and thighs brown ; a patch under the tail 
rufous-brown vermiculated with black. 

Female: Forehead sandy brown, becoming dark brown on the 
crown, nape and neck ; upper plumage sandy or pale rufous-brown, 
each feather with t\vo black bars, the black becoming less and the 
riifoUvS more pronounced towards the tail ; wing quills dark brown ; 
tail blackish, the central feathers with mottled buff bars that 
disappear on the outer feathers ; chin and throat -whitish ; neck 
olive-brown, the feathers becoming rufous in the centre and tipped 
with black; breast and flanks bright ferruginous with narrow black 
tips; remainder of lower plumage brown, mottled with black and 
rufous under the tail The amount of black on the lower plumage 
is very variable. 

Iris dull yellow to brown ; a bare patch round the eye red ; 
bill horny-brown, reddish at the base ; legs brownish-red or red. 
Weight 8 to 13 oz. 

Wings short and rounded; tail rather long and considerably 
rounded. There are spurs on the legs in both sexes, irregular in 
number and often different on both legs, up to four on one leg in 
the male and two in the female. 

Field Identification . — Male uniform chestnut in appearance, the 
female light brown pencilled with black. Both sexes suggest a 
domestic hen-bantam with a longish tail held like a partridge. A 
bird of thick jungle, remarluable for its spurs. 

Distribution . — The Spur-Fowls are a small genus of three species 
confined solely to India and Ceylon. The Red Spur-Fowl is 
confined to India and is divided into three races. The typical 
race is found in the Terai in Oude, and again scattered about 
throughout the wdiole peninsula of India south of the great 
Indo - Gangetic alluvial plain, wherever there are broken hills 
covered with forests or bamboo jungle. It extends as far south 
as the Palni liills. Provided that the country is of the requisite 
type it is found at any elevation from sea-level up to 5000 feet 
and occasionally higher to 7500 feet. In Travancore it is replaced 
by the richly-coloured G. s. stewarti, which extends up to about 
3000 feet In the Aravalli Hills and Udaipur there is a pale 
race known as G. s. caurma. All races arc strictly resident 
The Painted Spur-PMwl {G. lmiulafa\ which is also found in 
Peninsular India, may easily be distinguished by the black and white 
spotting of the plumage of the male, while the female is a plain 
brown bird with a chestnut face. 
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JFaints\ ck. — The Red Spur-Fowl is a bird of broken hilly country 
and dense cover, especially affecting bamboo jungle and well-wooded 
nuiIahs close to water. In such localities they live solitary or in 
pairs, though the young birds remain in company with their parents 
for some time. They live and feed on the ground in the thick cover 
that they affect, and are made to take wing with the utmost difficulty, 
preferring whenever possible to escape on foot. They run at great 
speed and arc adept at dodging from cover to cover. When forced 
to ily they rise with a great fluster and flapping of ^Yi^gs, but their 
speed is not great, for a glide follows every few beats of the wings 
and they soon drop back into cover. They rise with a loud cackling 
noise resembling that of a domestic hen. The crow of the cocks is 
somewhat similar. At night they always roost on trees, and when 
pursued by dogs they often take refuge in them. They visit 
cultivation and open ground more rarely than the Pheasants and 
Jungle-Fowl. 

The food consists chiefly of grain and seeds of all kinds, and the 
different jungle fruits and berries ; quantities of insects and larvae are 
also eaten. The flesh is very good for the table. 

The usual breeding season- is in February and March in 
Travancore, and from February to June in the case of the other 
races. There is no real nest, the eggs being laid in a hollow or 
on the bare ground amongst dry grass and leaves. The site chosen 
is generally in fairly thick scrub or forest, and there is a decided 
preference for bamboo jungle with thick undergrowth. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, but two to five may 
also be found. 

The eggs are miniature fowFs eggs in appearance, rather narrow’ 
and pointed in shape ; the shell is stout and the texture fine and 
smooth with a slight gloss. The colour varies from creamy white to 
warm pinkish-buff, without markings. 

The eggs average 1,67 by 1,28 inches in size, 

T H E C O M MON Q U A I L. 

CoTXJRNix coTURNix (Linnmus). 

— Length 8 inches. Male : 'Pop of the head black 
barred with brown, a pale buff line down the centre of the crown 
and a broader one above each eye ; sides of the head white and 
brown, ear coverts and a streak from the gape dark brown ; upper 
plumage light brown with white shaft streaks, blotched with black 
and barred with buff and rufous ; wing quills brown barred on the 
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outer web with rufous except on the first primary which has the 
outer web unmarked whitish ; tail feathers blackish-brown with pale 
shaft streaks and transverse bars; throat and fore neck whitish, 
a broad central band and a narrow cross stripe on each side curving 
up to the ear coverts making a blackish anchor mark ; a broken 
gorget of blackish-brown spots ; breast rufous luiff witii pale shaft 
stripes, gradually passing into white from the lower breast downwards ; 
hanks brown with blackish spots and broad ^Yhitish sliaft streaks. 

The female wants the black anchor mark on the throat and has 
the breiist usually spotted with black. 

Iris yellow-brown; bill horny-brown; legs pale fleshy-brown or 
yellow. Weight 3.| to 4 02. 

The shape is plump and rounded and the legs lack the spurs 
usual among game-birds. 

Field Ide 7 itification,—-k miniature partridge in appearance with 
rather sandy coloration streaked with white and a striped head ; in 
the male a distinctive black anchor mark on the throat. B^ound 
often in considerable numbers in cereal crops and grass. Very 
unobtrusive in habits and practically never seen except on the wing, 

Disirilmtion . — ^The Common ilQuail is a bird of very wide 
distribution in the Old World, being found almost throughout Europe 
and Africa and in the greater part of Asia. It is a highly migratory 
species, and the majority of the birds that visit India are winter 
visitors, though a 'large number are undoubtedly resident in the 
country. ... 

As a breeding species the Quail is found in some numbers from 
the extreme north-west, including Gilgit, Kashmir, the North-west 
Frontier Province, and Baluchistan to Purnea on the east and south 
to the Deccan, though the Punjab and United Provinces are the 
districts in which the bird breeds most commonly. 

The migrant Quail first appears in the north-west early in August 
and the passage lasts in the main until the end of October; some 
birds come from due west, others by a more northerly route from 
over the Himalayas. They gradually spread over the whole country 
except for the extreme south and Ceylon, Soon after Christma.s 
they commence to gather and move in a north-westerly direction 
again, passing through the extreme North-west in enormous numbers 
in March and April. The spring migration is always more noticeable 
than that in autumn, as the birds collect into larger flocks and the 
period of passage is shorter and more concentrated. 

Habits^ etc . — The Common or Grey Quail is extremely well 
known in India as a sporting bird for the gun, a favourite delicacy 
for the table, and amongst Indians as a cage-bird for fighting and 
betting purposes. 
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In the greater part of India Quail arc regarded by sportsmen 
merely in the light of an addition to a mixed bag. In the north' 
wesi, however* on the spring migration, they are so numerous as to 
be the sole object of a day's sport, At this time they are chiefly 
found in the fields of growing corn* and it is the custom to collect 
the birds from far and wide into one particular area by means of call 
birds* set in cages on a long pole. The cornfields are then walked 
with a line of beaters. The Quail rise not in coveys but singly, 
though they are often so numerous that eight or ten birds may 
l,)e on the wing at a given moment and very large bags are obtained ; 
fifty to a hundred couple in a day’s shooting is nothing unusual 



for two or three guns. The birds rise very suddenly and fly 
at a height of ,5 to 15 feet from the ground* but although the 
flight is fast it is very straight and the birds are in consequence 
easy to hit. 

Quail are netted alive in enormous numbers, and it is the 
practice in many establishments, to buy up two or three hundred 
and fat them in underground pits to be killed and eaten as required. 
The food of the Israelites in the wilderness (Exod. xvL 13) is l;)elievecl 
to have been the Quail. 

The food chiefly consists of grain and seeds, but insects and their 
larvae are also eaten. All food is taken from the ground, and the 
bird never perches on trees. 

. The usual call of the Quail is a very liquid weUmi'Ups^ even perhaps 
better represented by the Kashgari name of Wat%mlak^ and it is 
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uttered l)oth i)y day and night. This is the call of the male, but 
there are other softer calls used l^y both sexes. 

A Quail breeds, as it lives, in open country, in cultivation and 
standing crops, in hayfields and rough pastures. The nest is a 
hollow scraped on the ground and lined scantily with grass and a few 
leaves. 

The breeding season in India is chiefly from March to May, hut 
eggs have been found as late as September. The number of eggs 
is very variable, from three to ten or twelve. The)^ are 1 )road ovals, a 
good deal pointed towards the small end ; the texture is hard and 
strong with a good deal of gloss. The ground-colour is a defir 
reddish or yellowish-buff, speckled, spotted and blotched in varying 
degrees with deep reddish-brown or bluish-black. 

In size they average about i.i8 by 0.90 inches. 

THE RAIN-QUAIL. 

CoTURNix coROiMANDELicus (Giuelin), 

(Plate xiv., Fig. 3.) 

Description . — Length 7 inches. Very similar in plumage to the 
Common Quail, but easily recognised by having no rufous bars on 
the outer webs of the primary quills. The dark marks on the face 
and throat of the male are blacker, and in that sex there are broad lolack 
stripes on the feathers. of the breast and flanks; in some examples 
almost the whole breast is black. 

Iris brown ; bill, male dusky blackish, female In'ownish-hovn ; legs 
pale fleshy. Weight 2]: to 2^ oz. 

Field Identification , — Very difficult to distinguish from the 
Common Quail in the field except by the call and smaller size, unless 
the black breast is visible. In the hand both sexes are at once 
distinguished by the primary flight feathers which are plain on the 
outer webs, whereas the Common Quail has all tlie primaries except 
the first barred with rufous on tlie outer webs. 

Distribution . — The Black-breasted or Rain Quail is peculiar to 
the Indian Empire. It is found throughout practically the whole of 
India from the extreme north-west and the extreme north-east down 
to Ceylon ; in the three corners of this triangle, however, it is 
undoubtedly very scarce and recorded only from certain localities. 
In the Himalayas and other hill ranges it is found occa.sionally up 
to 6000 or 8000 feet. 

The status of this Quail is not very clear; its name is due to the 
fact that in large areas, especially in the north-west, it merely appears 
during the Rains and leaves after breeding ; in other parts it appears 
to be largely a resident '' 
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JlaMts^ etc . — Like the Grey Quail, this species is purely a Ihrd of 
open country, being found in cultivation and grass crops, and often in 
the (.‘lose proximity of villages and houses. During the breeding 
season it is found in pairs, but otherwise is a solitary bird though 
suitable cover often attracts many individuals to the same ground. 
In the field it is difilcult to distinguish from the Grey Quail, except 
from the fact that the call is different, a rapidly repeated and musical 

The l>reeding season is in the monsoon from the end of June 
until October, though the majority of eggs will be found in August or 
the beginning of September. The nest is a hollow scraped in the 
ground and lined sparsely with grass and leaves. It is placed 
amongst standing crops or in thin grass. 

The normal clutch consists of about nine eggs, though the 
number is variable from four to ten or eleven. 

The eggs are very variable, though the members of one clutch 
resenilde each other closely. In shape they are broad ovals, rather 
pointed at the small end, fine and smooth in texture with a fair gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from Dintly yellowish-white to rich 
brownish-buff; the markings are of three types, a finely and evenly 
speckled and spotted egg, a boldly blotched and freckled egg, and 
a marbled egg. These markings may be blackish, purplish, olive- 
brown or hurnt-sienna, but all the markings on one egg are of one 
colour. 

The eggs average about i.io hy 0.84 inches in si;'e. 

THE CHUKOR. 

Alectoris (Meisner). 

DescriJ)tion . — Length 15 inches, Up>per parts brownish-olive to 
ashy, tinged across the shoulders and sometimes also the crown with 
vinous-red; sides of the crown grey bordered by a buff line over the 
eye ; outer scapulars pure ashy with broad rufous edges ; wing quills 
brown partly edged with buff; tail ashy-drab, the terminal halves of 
the outer feathers pale chestnut; ear coverts dull chestnut, a black 
band across the forehead through each eye and continued lichind 
the eye and round the throat as a gorget ; the enclosed area huffy- 
white with a small black spot on the chin and one each side by the 
gape; breast ashy slightly tinged with brown and washed on the 
sides with vinous; remainder of lower plumage buff, darkening 
towards the tail, the flanks heavily barred with black and chestiiut. 

Iris brown-yellowish or orange; bill and legs red, daws brown. 
Weight male x lb. 3 02. to i Ib, ii 02., female 13-19 02. 



PLATE XIV. 


'e. 3. Rain-Quail. 4. Indian Courser. 
(All about j| nat. size.) 


vn Dove. 2. Red Turtle-Dov 
5. White-breasted Waterhen. 
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The male has a short hluiu spur above the hind toe. 

Field ranges bordering North-western India. 

In parties on open hill-sides an ashy and buff partridge at once 
distinguished by the black loop on the face and throat and by the 
beautiful barring of the flanks. 

Disfriimtunh — Under the name of Greek Partridge this bird has 
a wide distribution in Europe and in Western and Central Asia^ and 
it has been divided into a number of races. We are concerned only 
with the form A> g. chukcu\ so well known to sportsmen by its 
vernacular name of Chukor, and the paler Baluchistan race known 
as A. g. karoviakovL The latter is found in Baluchistan and the 
Kirthar Range dividing it from Sind. The former is found in the 


Fin, 62.-~Chukor, (f nat. size,) 

hill ranges from the Salt Range to the Himalayas and along the 
Himalayas as far east as Nepal It is a resident lurd, found from 
3: 000 to 15,000 feet 

The Chiikor chiefly differs from the well-known French Partridge 
{A, rufd) in lacking the fringe of black spots outside the gorget 
baud, and in having- two black bands instead of one on the flank 
feathers. 

llahifs^ etc . — The Chukor varies a good deal in its choice of 
ground, provided that it is on a bill-side and free from trees. On 
the frontier hills it is found on the hottest and most barren hill-sides, 
which fliirly justify the native saying that the bird feeds on stones. 
In the Himalayas it is equally at home on open grassy hill-sides in, the 
low hot valleys, on stony screes covered with a light growth of barberry 
bushes, and amongst the snows at 12,000 or 15,000 feet— a diversity 
of range unusual amongst birds. Incessant damp and heavy rainfall 
and forest, however, it cannot stand 
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Except when actually breed! iig they arct found in coveys ; these 
in their origin are ianriiy parties consisting of a pair of old birds with 
their last brood : but as the winter progresses the coveys pack in 
suitable locaJities^ until thirty to fifty birds may be found together 
until the spring breaks them up into pairs. They live and feed on 
the groundj and when approached usually run for some distance 
uphill before taking wing. The flight is very strong and fast, several 
wing be<ats followed by a glide, and the coveys sweep round the 
contours of the hills or across small valleys for some distance before 
settling. They then generally scatter a little and squat and are found 
again with difficulty. 

The call is a loud ringing chmk-ckuckor uttered in various tones. 
This call and the pugnadous nature of the bird and the ease with 
which it is tamed render it a favourite cage-bird in North-western 
■ India. 

The food consists largely of grain and seeds as well as roots, 
green shoots and leaves and a variety of insects and larvae. 

The breeding season is from April to August, early at low altitudes 
and late in the higher portions of the bird^s range. The nest is a 
hollow scraped in the ground under the shelter of a stone or a tuft 
of herbage ; it is lined with grass, dry leaves and other rubbish, 
usually somewhat sparsely. 

The clutch varies from five to fourteen eggs, but the usual number 
of eggs is from eight to twelve. The egg is a rather pointed oval of 
a close and hard texture with a lair amount of gloss, lire groiuub 
colour is pale yellowish or grey isl> stone, freckled, sparsely all over 
with pale reddish-brown or pinkish-purple, a few of the freckles 
becoming small blotches. 

In size the eggs average 1.68 by j.23 inches. 

THE BLACK PARTRIDGE. 

Fran'colinus FRANcoLiNus {Limi^cus). 

Descnpfion , — Length 13 inches. Male: Top of the head and 
nape blackisivbrown, the feathers broadly edged with pale brown 
and on the nape with white ; sides of the head with the chin and 
throat black, enclosing a brilliant white patch behind the eye; a 
bright chestnut collar round the neck; upper back black, the 
feathers edged with rufous and spotted with white; the middle 
and lower back to the tail black with narrow white bars, the bars 
dying away on the outer tail feathers ; wings and their coverts dark 
brown with subterminal tawny-buff bands and pale edges, the quills 
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also with tawny-lniff transverse spots on each web forming imperfect 
bars ; lower plumage from tlic chestnut collar deep black, the sides 
of the breast and flanks spotted with white; lower abdomen and 
thighs pale chestnut stippled with white, growing darker under 
the tail'.' ■■■ 

, Female: Upper plumage, wings and tail as in the male, but 
the black is replaced by dark brown, the chestnut collar is only 
represented by a dull chestnut patch on tlie nape stippled with 
browm, and the bars of the lower back and tail are wider ; sides of 
the head clear pale buff; ear coverts dark brown; lower parts buff, 
the chin and throat whitish, the remainder irregularly barrc<l with 



Fig. 63. — Black Partridge* (j nat, size.) 


brown, the bars on the feathers waved or arrow-head shaped and 
broadest on the flanks; a chestnut patch under the tail 

Iris brown ; bill black, in the female dusky brown ; legs brownish- 
red, becoming almost orange in the breeding male. Weight, male 
10 to 20 ozo female 8 to 17 02. 

The male has a blunt spur on the tarsus ; this is sometimes 
faintly indicated in the female. 

Field Idmiification . — A typical partridge found in thick ground 
cover, and attracting attention by its extraordinary creaking call. 
Both sexes have a peculiar scaled type of coloration on the top 
and sides of the body, while the male is conspicuous for its black 
under parts, white cheek patch and chestnut collar. 

Description , — This Francolin was formerly found in Southern 
Europe, though it is now extinct there. At the present time it 
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extends in various races from Asia Minor through Persia and 
Mesopotamia and Northern India to Manipur, F, / asm is found 
throughout Northern India, excluding Sind and Baluchistan where a 
paler bird F\ /. hcnrici occurs, along the Idimalayas to Western Nepal 
and in the plains to Behai*. Southwards it extends to Deesa, Gwalior, 
Sauibalpur, the Central Provinces to Saran, Parguga and Udaipur 
and ’Western Bengal to Chota Nagpur, In Central and Eastern 
Bengal, in Eastern Nepal and in Sikkim is found the much 
darker Assamese race F. / melanofus^ A resident species. In 
the Western Plimalayas it is found up to Sooo feet though not 
commonly above 5000 feet. 

Habits^ etc, — The Black Partridge is one of the favourite game- 
birds of Northern India, In the plains it is most abundant in the 
high grass and tamarisk scrub alternating witii patches of cultivation 
wiiich are found about the rivers of the great alluvial plains. Away 
from the rivers it is found also in ordinary cro]}S and bush jungle, 
while the tea gardens of tlie foot-hills are very suited to its needs. It 
is usually walked up willi a few beaters, and rises well, tiding hard 
and straight, affording pleasant shots. For aithougii stna-n'ai birds 
may be found together in a patch of cover they do not rise in a 
covey Init get up in two.s and threes or singh*. For the table 
the flesh is rather dry, being not so good as that of the Grey 
Partridge, thougli it is the fashion to despise this latter bird. 

Tiie call-note k well known, a ])cculiarly loud ami grating cry of 
several syllables which once heard can never he forgotten, with its 
ring of pride and weibbeing, C/meb/rnv, chicFtiiirce expresses it 
well, but the liinditslani sabhamterhk/ifHirat (O Omnipotent, thy 
power)' is the usual rendering. It is uttered on the ground l)ut 
often for the purpose the bird perches on an ant heap or mound, 
and I have heard of an instance w^hen one was seen on a dead 
tree some 15 feet from the ground though this is unusual 

The food consists of grain, seeds, green shoots, ants, and various 
insects. 

The breeding season is somewhat protracted, from April to 
October, and some pairs are probably double-brooded, though the 
majority of eggs will be found in June. 

The nest is made in a hollo\Y on the ground in tamarisk or grass 
jungle, or in crops growing in their vicinity. The hollow is lined with 
grass leaves and similar materials sometimes very sparsely, sometimes 
quite thickly. 

The number of eggs is variable, from four to ten, but the normal 
clutch is probably from six to eight. The eggs may be described as 
miniatures of the eggs of the linglish Pheasant. In shape they are 
sphero-conoidal, stout and fine in texture, and rather glossy. The 
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colour vane>s irom pule stonC'Colour to deep olive-ljrown, Hoinetiivics 
with a greenish tinge. Many eggs are covered with specks of a white 
calcareous deposit 

In size they average about 1.55 by 1.2S inches. 


THE GREY PARTRIDGE 


O irr VGOR N IS ( Die RR ] A H t J S (G ID dl ll). 

(Plate Fig', 5,) 

DcMripthnu — Length 12 iuebes. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
and nape brown; forehead, cheeks and a long broad line over the 
eye rufous; car coverts brown; upper plumage light greyishd.irown 
mixed witli chestnut, each feather crossed with a whitish band 
l)ordered on both sides with dark brown, and many of the feathers 
with glistening white shaft streaks ; wing quills brown mottled and 
towards the body banded w'ith whitisli ; outer tail feathers chestnut 
shading towards the ends into dark brown with pale tips ; chin and 
throat rufous-buff defined by a thin blackisl>brown gorget ; remainder 
of lower plumage buff with narrow rather irregular l.dackish-brown bars 
which fade out towards the tail. 

Iris iwown ; bill, dusky plumbeous ; legs dull red, claws blackish. 
Weight II to 12 oz. 

The male has a short spur above the hind toe. 

Field IdenfificalhnL — A typical brown-iooking Partridge \viih 
chestnut in the tail, and a distinct gorget line round the rufous throat. 
Found in pairs or coveys on fliirly open dry ground, and remarkable 
for its readiness to perch in trees. 

Distribution . — Found from the Persian Gulf through Southern 
Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistanto India. It is divided into three 
races distinguished by depth of coloration. I’he western face 
F. /. 7 ne.cramnsis reaches Baiuchisfein, but in Sind merges into 
F. p. interpositus^ which extends throughout the whole of Northern 
India to a line in Bengal roughly through Midnapur and Rajmahai, 
Southward, about Ahmednagar and Belgaum, it is replaced by tlie 
typical race which extends to Northern Ceylon. It is found up to 
about 1500 feet in the Himalayan foot-hills and other ranges, and is 
a strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc. — ^The Grey Partridge is not found in heavy forest or 
on swampy ground. With these exceptions it is found in every type 
of country, being particularly partial to those tracts where patches 
of cultivation are surrounded by sandy waste ground and light 
scrub jungle. It is not so dependent on thick cover as the Black 
Partridge as it roosts commonly iir trees, and also frequently takes 
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refuge in them when disturbed ; while many live in hedgerows and 
thickets on the outskirts of villages. 

It associates in sniali coveys except when breeding. When 
disturbed the members of a covey do not rise together like the 
Eiiglisli PartridgCj but scatter and run with great speed until they 
find thick cover in which to skulk, so that each bird has to be 
pursued separately while the remainder seixe the opportunity to 
escape. When flushed the bird rises with a loud whirr and flies 
rapidly with quick strong wing beats, but it does not as a rule 
travel very far. 

The males are very pugnacious, and therefore arc easily captured 
wuth decoy birds; they are favourite cage-birds with Indians who 
esteem their loud calls and also keep them for fighting. The call 
is a peculiar loud shrill cr}' Hf-cc^roo^ tiPee-roo or paHe-la^ paf-ee-la^ 
preceded by two or three harsh notes, similar but each time uttered 
with a higher intonation as if the liird were seeking for the keynote 
of its call ; morning and evening the wild ringing notes are amongst 
the fiimiliar bird sounds of India. 

The food consists of grain and seeds of all kirjds, as well as of 
grasshoppers, white ants and other insects. 

The ordinary lireeding season is from February to June, but a few 
nests will also be found from September to October. The nest is a 
scrape on the ground under the slielter of a clod of earth, a tuft of 
vegetation or a bush. The scrape is sometimes left liare, Init is more 
commonly lined with Ifiades of gras.s and dr\’ leaves. 

The clutch consists of six to nine eggs, 'fhe eggs are moderately 
long ovals, a good deal pointed towards the small end, and the texture 
is fine, hard and glossy. I’he colour is unmarked white more or less 
tinged with pale iwownish. 

The average si^.e is r,3 by 1.05 inches. 

THE LITTLE BUTTON-OUAIL. 

Turnix DUssuMiERi (Temminck). 

Deuripiion , — Length 5 inches. Sexes alike, Crown mixed 
black and brown with a biiffy-white line down the centre : .sides 
of the head and a line over each eye huffy-white speckled with 
black; back of the neck rufous, the feathers edged with buff; upper 
plumage chestnut-brown, each feather finely barred with black and 
edged with yellowish-white, conspicuously on the shoulders and 
upper back, and on tlie wing coverts so broadly as to appear entirely 
yellowislvwhite with chestnut black-edged spots; wing quills brown, 
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the outer feathers edged with buff; lower plumage whitish, the breast 
buff growing browner on the centre, the sides with black or black and 
chestnut spots. 

Iris pale yellow; bill plumbeous; legs fleshy-white. Weight 
1.1: to 1.5 ounces. 

A plump rounded bird with a soft pointed tail. No hind toes. 

Meld Idmtljicatmt , — A tiny, plump quail-like bird with a pale 
stripe down the crown and a mixture of rufous-black and yellow in 
the upper plumage. The three toes distinguish the family from true 
quails, and the pointed tail at once identifies this species. 

Disfrihution . — The Little Button-Quail has been t'^hosen to 
represent the order of the Hemipodii, a group of small birds that 



Fig. 64. — Little Button-Quail. (| nat. size.) 


greatly resemble the true quails in appearance but differ marketiiy in 
anatomy and breeding characteristics. All imlian members of the 
family may at once be recognised as lacking the hind toe. dlus 
species is found practically througliout India, and farther eastwards 
through Burma to Hainan and Formosa. In the greater part of 
India it is a resident, but in the north-west its appearance Is perhaps 
sporadic, depending on the rains. It has been found up to 8000 feet 
in the Outer Himalayas and other ranges, but not commonly. 

Habits^ etc, — This, the most diminutive game liircl of India, avoids 
thick forest and hilly country, and lives by preference in cornfields 
and stretches of grassy plain though it may also be found in any type 
of low herbage and open scrub jungle. It is a mo.st inveterate little 
skulker and is flushed with difficulty, rising often close. by one’s feet. 
When flushed it flies low over the ground and soon settles again, after 
which it is very difficult to put it up a second time. 

The food consists of seeds, tender shoots and insects. 




This and the other species of are chiefly remarhabie for 

their fa-eeding habits. The females are larger than the males, and iii 
most species the more brightly coloured, and they are the dominant 
factor in all domestic matters. The ordinary call-note is a soft 
booming sound ventriloquial in characteivand usually described as 
a cross l)et\veen a coo and a purr. This is uttered by the female and 
attracts the male, whom she courts, turning and twisting and posturing. 
The females are very pugnacious and fight amongst themselves fiercely 
for the possession of the male. 

Wheii the eggs are laid the male bird is left to brood them and to 
rear the chicks. The female deserts her mate and eggs cuid goes off 
in seat'ch of a fresh male, who in turn is planted out with a clutch of 
eggs to incubate. And it is believed that 'as many clutches of eggs 
are laid as the female can find husbands to court 

As a result of this system the l>reeding season is very prolonged, 
and eggs may be found in almost every month of the year. The 
majority however are laid from June to September. 

The nest is a sliglupacl of grass placed in a natural hollow on the 
ground usually where it is tucked away amongst the sieins of a tuft 
of grass. V ery occasionally the grass is !)ent over it in a sort of canopy. 
The clutch consists of four eggs, 'fhe egg is a l.>road oval witlr 
the small end rather shar])ly pointed. The shell is very stout with 
a lino and close texture and a good deal of gloss. The grotmd-colour 
is greyish-white, sometimes with a yellowish or reddisli tinge; the 
wiiole surface is closely stippled, speckled and spotted with 
yellowish or greyish-brown, with secondary markings of pale purple 
or lavender ; there are in addition generally some, bold blob^hes 
of blackish or dark reddish-lawn, either generally distributed or 
gathered in a zone round the Ijruad end. In sonic eggs these 
bolder markings are very numerous. 

The egg averages about 0.84 by 0.66 inches. 


THE WHITE-BREASTED WATERHER 
Amaurqrnis phcknicura (Pennant). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. 5.) 

m inches. Sexes alike. iV broad mask 
extending behind the eye to include the foreneck and breast white ; 
upper plumage generally and sides of the body dark slaty-grey 
washed with olive; a patch above the base of the tail olive-brown ; 
quills bIackisI>brown, a fine white line down the edge of the wing ; 
tail dark brown; abdomen buff in the centre darkening ail round to 
pale dull chestnut. 
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Iris reddish-brown; bill green, the frontal portion red; legs olive- 
yellow.. ■ ■ . 

The legs are long and stout with very long toes. 

Field Identification . — A dark-coloured bird with chestnut under 
parts, and a conspicuous white mask and breast; with ungainly feet 
Found in cover about water and rather noisy. 

Distribution . — The White-breasted Waterhen is found almost 
throughout the Oriental region. Of the race.s into wliich it is 
divided only one is found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. 
With the exception of the Upper Punjab and Nortlvwe.st Frontier 
Province and the hill ranges, this bird is found in suitable places 
throughout India. It is mainly resident, but appeals also to be 
locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — This is one of the commonest water-l>irds of India, 
and is found wherever water is surrounded by a certain amount of 
thick cover, whether in marshes and tanks, or about village cultiva- 
tion and in gardens. It usually feeds in the open on the land 
searching for grain, insects, moIlusc,a and the like, and when disturbed 
is loath to take to flight but runs rapidly into cover. It is rather a 
quarrelsome species and is inclined to light a good deal, the birds 
sparring together like chickens. 

This species is probably most remarkable for its calls, being an 
exceedingly noisy bird. The ordinary note is a sharp metallic 
sound, much like the noise of pounding with pestle and mortar, and 
this is often kept up all night long. In the breeding season the call 
has thus been described by Eha : “ It began mth loud harsh roars 
wdiich might have been elicited from a bear by roasting it slowly 
over a large fire, then suddenly changed to a clear note repeated 
like the coo of a dove.” 

The breeding season is in the rains from June to (Jetober. The 
nest is a saucer of sedges, dried grass, lianiboo leaves and twigs, It 
is built on the water amongst rushes or bushes, or more usually in a 
raised situation in bushes, clumps of bamboo or trees at varying 
heights ; the vicinity of water is, however, essential, and the bird 
does not fly up to the nest but climbs up the surrounding vegetation. 

The eggs are four to eight in number. They are moderately 
elongated ovals, rather obtuse at both ends ; the texture is hard 
and fine with a slight gloss. The ground is creamy stone-colour ; the 
markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of brownish-red and 
pale purple, rather sparsely distributed on the body of the egg, but 
thick and confluent as a cap on the broad end. 

In sixe they average about 1.57 by x.i8 inches. 
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THE WATERHEN. 

Gallcntjla cht.oropus (Liniu-eus). 

DesmJ)imh — Length X2 inches. Sexes alike. Plead and neck 
ijlackish-grey, passing into dark slaty-grey on the breast and flankSj 
the latter with a few broad white stripes ; upper plumage brownish- 
olive, the outer tail feathers black and the wing quills blackish- 
brown, the edge of the wing finely bordered with white; middle of 
the abdomen whitish ; under tail coverts white, a black patch in the 
■-.centre, ■■■:, 

Iris red; frontal shield and base of bill red, tip greenish-yellow ; 
legs mixed greenish-yellow and slaty-green, mth. an orange ring 
above the joint 

The toes are fringed with a membrane and are exceedingly long. 

MeM Identification, —A ^vaterbird found in the vicinity of thick 
cover. On land looks like a black chicken with large feet ; and 
swims with the tail held high. Easily identified by the red patch 
at the base of the beak, and by the hai)it of incessantly jerking up 
the tail and revealing the black-centred white patch below it. 

Distribution , — -The Moorhen or Waterhen is, very generally 
distributed in Europe, Africa, Asia, America and the Hawaian and 
other islands, and is divided into a number of sulispedes, of which 
only one occurs in India, This, known as G, c, larpifrons^ differs 
from the typical European bird in its slightly smaller sis;e. It is 
found virtually throughout India both in the plains and in the 
Himalayas and Nilgiris up to about 6000 feet, h resident species, 
it is also locally migratory. 

Habits^ etc,— In India the Moorhen is found in tanks and 
marshes, the two chief factors necessary to its presence being 
abundance of weeds, rushes and other cover, and a perennial supply 
of water. Jheels and marshes that dry up during portions of the 
year only shelter occasional stragglers. On rivers and streams it is 
seldom found in this country. It is essentially a water bird, and 
spends practically all its time swimming al)out amongst the water 
growth where it feeds largely on vegetable matter, but also on small 
mollusca and aquatic insects and their larvtc. It swim.s well, with 
a characteristic jerky bobbing movement of the head, and when 
necessary is a good diver, though this accomplishment does not 
appear to be used except to avoid danger. On land it walk,s well, 
with long strides, holding the tail erect so that the white under 
coverts are very conspicuous, and when walking the head and tail 
are incessantly jerked as on the water. It feeds a good deal on land 
in the cover round water and often wanders right out into the open, 
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running swiftly with head lowered back to the water on any alarm. 
The call is a loud harsh prruky with something startling and sudden 
in the sound which is audible some distance away. The flight is 
rather heavy and laboured and usually low over the water though the 
bird is capable of rising into tlie air and going fairly fast In flight 
the neck and legs are held extended. The jMoorheii sometimes 
perches on trees climbing about the branches quite easily. 

The breeding season in the plains is from July to Septeml)er, but 
in the hills it starts earlierj in May ; probably two broods are reared. 

The nest is a mass of sedges and other vegetation heaped up to 
form a hollow for the eggs ; it is placed cither on the water amongst 
vegetation or in tufts of grass, or even somctime.s a foot or two 
above the grouucL According to situation it varies from a sketchy 
affair to a well-built nest. 

Six to nine eggs are usually laid, but fourteen have been 
recorded. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, rather compressed towards 
the smaller end ; the shell is compact and Ann with little or no glo.ss. 
The ground is a pale stone-colour, tinged with pinkish when fresh; 
the markings consist of spots, speckles and blotches of deep red, 
reddish-brown and purple, the larger markings often being surrounded 
by a nimbus. 

The eggs measure about r.62 by 1,21 inches. 

THE PURPLE COOT. 

PoRPiiVRio POLIOCKPHALUS (Latham). 

Di' scrip tioiL — Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Head pale 
brownish-grey, tinged with cobalt on the cheeks and throat and 
passing on the nape into the deep purplish-lilac of the tipjier 
plumage, flanks and abdomen; the sides of the wings and the 
breast light greenish-blue; wing and tail feathers black, the 
exposed portions blue; a white x)atch under the tail. 

Iris deep red; bill and casque deep red mixed with brown; legs 
pale red, brown at the joints. 

The bill is thick and compressed, rather short and high and 
terminates in a broad frontal shield or casque, square across the 
crown; legs and toes long and ungainly. 

Field Idcniificaiion.-~-h large blue and xmrple bird, with ungainly 
legs and feet, found in reed beds in water ; cannot be confused with 
any other species. 

Dhtributhn. — This species of Purple Coot is found from the 
Caspian Sea through Persia and Afghanistan to the whole of the 
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Indian Empire; it extends eastwards tu Siam. There are two 
races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. This 
is found throughout the plains of India, east of a line through 
Gurdaspiir and Jhang in the Punjab to Baluchistan and Sind; it 
has occurred in Kashmir but is not normally found in the 
Himalayas. A resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — The Purple Coot is found wherever there are large 
swamps and jheels with plenty of rushes, bushes and weeds, and 
in such places it is usually abundant. It lives in small parties 
which spend their lives chiefly wuthin the reed beds, threading 
their way through tlie labyrinth of vegetation with remarkable ease, 
and clinging to the reeds and twigs with the huge feet like gigantic 
Reed-Warblers; they not infrequently sun themselves and preen 
their plumage on the broken-down reeds at tlie wateF.s edge; but 
otherwise on the ^Yhole the bird is comparatively seldom seen unless 
beaten out of cover. The flight is very w’-eak and laboured, and the 
bird seldom goes far on the wing, preferring to drop down again 
immediately into cover and escape on foot. Its f(jod is mainly 
vegetaijle in cliaracter, and it does great damage amongst growing 
rice., ■ 

The breeding season in India is in the rains from June to 
vSeptember, but most nests will be found in July and August. The 
birds in one particular jlieel are all very regular m tlieir dates of 
laying, but colonies in different jheels vary a good deal in this 
respect, 

Ti\c nest is a massive heap of sedges and rushes firmly put 
together with a depression on the top for the eggs. Sometimes it 
is on the ground at the edge of water ; at other times it is placed in 
or over water amongst rushes, tufts of grass, or in bushes at heights 
up to 3 feet above the surface of the water. 

The number of eggs in the clutch is variable up to ten, and there 
is often a good deal of difference in the state of incubation of the eggs 
in one nest. 

The egg is a broad and perfect oval, much the same shape as a 
hen's egg; the texture is firm and compact, but there is very little 
gloss. 

When fresh the ground-colour varies from pale pinkish-stone to 
pure salmon-pink, but the rosy tint hides rapidly; the surface is 
fairly thickly spotted, blotched and occasionally streaked with red, 
and there are numerous secondary markings, pale purple blotches, 
clouds and spots. The markings are distributed evenly over the 
surface of the egg. 

The average size is about 1,90 by 1.39 inches. 
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THE COMMON COOX 

Fulica ATRA Linnjeiis. , 

Description . — Length i6 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
blackish-greyj darker on the head, neck and lower tail coverts, and 
paler below ; edge of wing whitish. 

Iris red; bill and frontal shield bluish-while; legs greenish, joints 
slaty. 

The bill is compressed and rather deep, with a broad frontal 
shield on the forehead. The tarsus has a membranous fringe 
behind ; the toes are long and fringed mih a broad membrane 
divided into lobes. 

Meid Identi/icatwn.--Fonnd in flocks on open water; the white 
frontal shield shows up in contrast with the black plumage, and in 
flight the bird has a peculiar appearance with the heavy feet extending 
beyond the short tail 

Distrihaion.-^The Coot is found throughout the greater part of 
Europe, Northern Africa and Asia, and is replaced by closely allied 
forms in Australia and Tasmania. It is unknown in Ceylon, but in 
India it is found wherever suitable w’ater occurs, and in the Himalayas 
breeds up to about 6000 or 8000 feet. It is a resident species in 
many parts of India, but in winter its numbers are greatly augmented 
by immigration, and at that season it is more generally distributed. 

Ilahits^ etc. — The Coot is more definitely aquatic than most of 
the Fail family, and frequents more open water, such as lakes, tanks 
and slowdy moving rivers. In ordinary jheels it will ahvays be found 
out in the open water and not in the reed beds except wdien l)reeding. 
Its food consists largely of vegetable matter which is taken both on 
the surface and by diving, but it also eats small fish, insects and 
mollusca, and is not above devouring the eggs and chicks of other 
aquatic birds. 

In winter Coots collect in large herds; they do not, however, 
merge their own individuality in the herd or act entirely under mob 
impulse, as will a flock of ducks. Disturb the Coots on the water 
and you will only affect those birds within the immediate range of 
your aggression ; the remainder do not move automatically in response. 

The size of the herds of Coot is often incredibly large, especially 
on the; great lakes of Sind where the numbers of the birds may be 
estimated by the square mile. On the Munchur Lake, for instance, 
the water is covered with separate herds of Coot, each of which 
keeps more or less to a territory of its own separated by a gap of 
several hundred yards from the territory of the next herd, The 
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noise of wings and paddling feet when one of these gatherings takes 
to flight is like the noise of great waves breaking on a shingle beach. 
For the Coot rises with clifticnity, paltering at first along the surface 
of the water ; though once on the wing it files strongly with neck and 
legs outstretched, and rises well up into the air. 

English sportsmen do not generally trouble to shoot the Coot as 
it is easy to hit, and the flesh is too fishy to be palatable ; but native 
fishermen regard it as a ^Yelcome article of diet, and it is netted in 
hundreds on the Sind lakes. I^i'any are killed with bow” and arrow 
or caught by hand. In the latter case they are grabbed from below 
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by a man who wades up to his neck in water with his head ix>acealed 
in a roiighly-stiifled duck. 

In Kashmir the Coot breeds in May and June, and in the plains 
in July and August. 

The nest is a large mass of rushes and flags with a depression 
on top for the egg.s ; it is built amongst reeds and other aquatic 
vegetation either on the water or on the ground at its edge. The 
clutch varies from six to ten eggs. 

The egg is a somewhat broad o^•ab slightly compressetl towards 
one end ] the texture is fine and hard with little gloss. The ground- 
colour is a pale huffy-stone, closely and evenly stippled all over, and 
also slightly spotted with black and dark brown. 

In size tlie eggs average about 1.98 by 1.40 inches. 
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THE SARUS CRANE. 

Megalorn IS ANTIGONE (Linnjeus). 

5 feet. Sexes alike. Head and iijipcr 
neck bright red, ashy on the crown, bare except for Idack hairs, and 
a patch of grey feathers on the ecirs ; neck white, passing at its base 
into the bluish ashy-grey of the whole body plumage; outer llight 
feathers blackish4)rown, tlic iniier flight featliers grey and ^vliitish. 

Iris orange ; bill greenish-horny with a black tip ; legs flesliy-red. 

Bill long and pointed; tlie neck and legs are very long, the lii)ia 
being naked for some distance above the joint. 

The inner wing feathers (tertiaries) are elongated and pointed, 
and droop over the true flight feathers. 

Field Ideniificatmu—~K huge grey bird with a reddish naked 
head and long legs, found in pairs about marshy spots ; bold in 
demeanour and always frequents the same place. 

Distrihutmu — The Sarus Crane is found throughout Northern 
India, and Assam to Burma, Siam and Cochin-China. It is divided 
into two races, of which we are concerned only with the typical form. 
This is common over the whole of the United Provinces and Upper 
Bengal, and is found though in smaller numbers in the Punjab south 
of the Chenab, in Eastern Rajputana and parts of the Central 
Provinces. It is a strictly resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — In the area which it inhabits the Sarus Crane is 
well known, as a pair may be found in every jhcel and tank of 
importance and in suitable stretches of ricefields. They never perch 
anywhere except on the ground. The birds pair for life, and are 
very devoted and close companions, feeding together a few yards 
apart, and always flying in close company one slightly behind the 
other. So obvious is their affection that the legend has arisen, that 
if one of the pair is killed the other dies of a broken heart. They 
are never molested by the people for fear of ill-luck, and are in 
consequence very tame and confiding. If caught young they 
become delightful pets, and kept loose in a garden make most 
efficient watch-dogs. The food consists of vegetable matter, insects, 
reptiles and molluscs. 

Normally when feeding they are silent, but if disturbed in any 
way they give vent to a loud trumpet-like call which is also uttered 
freely on the wing. The flight is strong with regular rhythmic 
beats of the huge wings, but the birds seldom rise high above the 
ground, travelling as a rule within easy gunshot. 

In the breeding season the pair frequently indulge in a striking 
dance, spreading their wings and lowering their heads and leaping 
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into the air, trumpeting loudly the while. When disti 
the nest the female lowers her head and walks away slo 
croiicliino- attitude. 


•Sams Crane. 
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pulled up by the roots, md therefore much mixed with mud ; it is 
built on the ground in the middle of a ricefield or patch of s\Yam]>, 
and is often surrounded l)y shallow water. There is usually no 
attempt at concealment, the sitting bird being visible some distance 
off. 

One to three eggs are laid, but two are the normal number. 
The eggs are elongated ovals, a good deal pointed towards i\m 
small end. The shell is very hard and strong, pitted with small 
pores, and fairly glossy; flaws in the shell arc common. The 
ground-colour varies from pure white to pinkish ireun-colour or pale 
greenish. vSome eggs are unmarked, but the majority are more or 
less spotted, blotched or clouded with pale yellowish-brown, purple, 
or purplish-pink, though the markings are seldom heavy. 

The eggs measure between 3.5 and 4.5 inches in length, and 
2.35 and 2.75 inches in breadth. 

THE LIKH FLORIKEN. 

Sypheotides iNDiCA (Gmelin). 

Description, — Length, male 18 inches, female 20 inches. 

Male in breeding plumage ; A tuft of narrow ribbon-like black 
feathers about 4 inches long, spatulate at the ends and curved 
upwards, behind each ear ; head, neck and lower plumage black 
except for the chin and part of the throat which are white ; a 
white band across the base of the hind neck; back and inner 
portion of the wings black with fine whitish mottling and arrow 
marks, the black disappearing on the sides of the wings except for 
a bar; quills dark brown, all but the outmost banded with 
ochraceous-yeliow, which is largely mottled with black ; tail whitish, 
buff towards the base, mottled with black at the end and barred 
with black. 

Male in winter plumage and female : Top of the head black, 
streaked with buff, and with a pale central band ; head and neck 
finely vermiculated with black, the markings coarser on the sides ; 
back black mottled with sandy-buff and with buff arrow markings ; 
sides of the wings sandy-buff with irregular black bars : quills dark 
brown, all but the outermost banded with ochraceous-yeliow, which 
is largely mottled with black; tail yellow-buff with black bars and 
mottled with black towards the tips, the central feathers mottled 
throughout ; chin and throat white ; fore neck and upper breast buff 
with black streaks ; remainder of lower plumage buffy-white, the long 
feathers under the wings black. 
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Iris pale yelloWj clouded with dusky iu the male ; hill yellowish, 
dusky along the top legs dirty 

Weight: mala 14 oz. to 1 lb. 4 oz,^ female i if.?. 2 oz. to 
I lb. 10 oz. V ^ 

The bill, neck and legs are rather long. 

.Field — A small long-legged luistard sandy-buff and 

Idackish in colour, the male in the breeding season l>ecoming black 
and white with graceful curved plumes behind the cars. Found 
chiefly in grassy plains, and has a curious habit of jumping into 
the air. 

to India. Its main stronghold is in the 
drier portions of the Peninsula lying east of the Western Ghats and 
south and east of the Godavari. It has not been recorded from the 
North-west Frontier Province or the Northern and Western Punjab 
or east of the Bay of Bengal, but within these limits it may be found 
in almost every part of India, even Lower Nepal and Baluchistan 
(where specimens have been obtained), though, as it is locally 
migratory and an irregular wanderer dependent on conditions of 
rainfiill, its appearances are often erratic. 

c/o-~“Tliis beautiful little^b is usually found singly in 
wide grassy plains or in crops of standing grain, and though numbers 
often occur in such localities they do not join into flocks. It may 
also be found in any other form of cro[) which is dry under foot, and 
neither too den.se to make walking difflcult nor too high to prevent 
it readily taking to flight. It of course never settles or feeds else- 
where than on the ground. In the cover that it frequents if is not 
shy, usually rising for the first time when disturbed, within easy 
shot I but after having been once flushed and allowed to settle again, 
it is difflcult to And a second time, for it either runs some distance 
from the .spot where it settled or else squats closely hidden on the 
ground. 

On the wing it flies with a rather peculiar Avheeling flight with 
quick w'ing beats, but does not usually rise very high into the air. 

Its food consists chiefly of grasshoppers, but other insects, grain, 
seeds and tender shoots are also eaten. 

The main breeding season is from August to October, but as the 
bird is essentially a rains breeder,” it is very irregular in its season, 
and many nests are found earlier and later. It should, Iiowevcr, be 
clearly stated that wherever the bird appears as , a rains visitor it is 
almost certainly breeding, and sportsmen who shoot this bird in the 
rains (as is unfortunately too common a custom) should understand 
that they are materially contributing to the extinction of a magnificent 
game bird whose numbers are already seriously diminished. 

The most marked characteristic of the species is its habit of 
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suddenly jumping off the ground into the air above the grass, a 
habit that by revealing its often unsuspected presence greatly 
adds to the ease with which its destruction is encompassed. This 
is done sometimes by tlie female, but the vast majority of the 
jumping birds are males, and as they jump they utter a guttural 
croak similar to that of a frog or to the noise of two slicks being 
liit together. The habit may Ije considered as a nuptial display. 

It is believed that the birds do not pair but that the males have 
each a particular territory, and that the females wander about until 
they succumb to the fascinations of a male and then lay and incubani 
their eggs and rear the young without his help. If this view is 
correct, the male would seem to jump to reveal his presence in 
the long grass and his readiness to court any female that has 
wandered into his territory. 

No nest is made, the eggs being deposited on the ground in 
some thin patch in a field of grass. Two to five eggs are laid, but 
the normal clutch consists of four. 

The egg is a very broad oval with only a slight difference between 
the two ends. The shell is stout and smooth, closely pitted wath 
minute pores, and usually with a good deal of gloss. 

The ground-colour varies from clear green to darki.sh olive-brow]) ; 
the markings consist of cloudy streaks of brown of different shades, 
varying a good deal in intensity, but as a rule more marked towards 
the broad end. 

In size they average about i,8S by r.59 inches. 

THE STONE-CURLEW. 

Burhinus CKDicNEMUS (Liniueus). 

Descriptmu — Length 26 inches. Sexes alike. Upper parts 
ashy-brown to sandy-buff, the edges of the feathers rufescent, and 
the shafts with black stripes; a streak above and below a dark 
streak through the eye creamy white ; a dark moustachial streak ; 
sides of the wings brown marked with white and black, and with 
indistinct white and black bars across the wing; quills blackish- 
brown enclosing a white patch; tail ashy-brown, all the feathers 
except the middle pair with blackish tips, each crossed by a 
subterminal white bar; lo^Yer parts white, fore neck and a patch 
under the tail pale rufous, the breast region streaked with , dark 
brown. 

Iris bright yellow ; bill black, yellow about the base ; legs yellow. 

The head, is large with a high forehead and very large eyes; the 
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legs are long raid Iwej with only three toes, the nail of the middle 
toe dilated on the inner side wings long and pointed; tail slightly 
rounded. 

IneM' Iikntifica^^^ — A streaked-looking brown bird witli long 
bare legs and a large head with huge yellow eyes; in flight a 
conspicuous white patch in the wings. Found running on sandy 
or stony ground. 

DisirilniUon , — The vStone-Curlew is widely distributed in Central 
and Southern Europe, in Northern and Eastern Africa, and in Asia. 

It is divided into several races, of which two only appear 
in India, B. fV. ifidims is the resident form which is found 
virtually throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, A pale desert 



race B, a\ asiutHS found in Trajiscaspia and Eastern Persia 
however replaces it, also as a resident, in Baluchistan and Sind 
and the Punjab. 

IlaMfs^ etc , — The Stone-Curlew, Norfoik-Plover or Thick-knee 
(as it is also sometimes called) is somewhat locally distributed in 
India on account of its special requirements in the way of habitat. 
The country that it inhabits must be dry with patches of scrub and 
low jungle, or with large groves and dry jheels studded with tufts of 
grass ; in such localities it frequents the open wastes and ploughed 
fields, and it is also particularly partial to the huge old mango topes, 
which are characieiistic of parts of India, surrounded with mud walls 
and thinly planted so as to be also reserves for grass. 

This bird is strictly a ground species, and is largely nocturnal, as 
is suggested by the large eyes. Usually found singly or in pairs, it 
collects at times into parties. . Owing to its shyness and protective 
coloration it generally escapes notice until it suddenly takes to wing 
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ill front of the observer ; it flies swiftly, low over the ground, with the 
long yellow legs outstretched behind, and in its manner of flight and 
with the conspicuous white patches in the wings it recalls the appear- 
ance of a bustard. Ou the ground it runs rapidly in little bursts with 
short pattering steps, with the head lowered and the neck redacted 
in a thoroughly shame-faced manner. At times it squats, with the 
body pressed to the ground and the head and neck outstretched. 
The call is a loud cmiivee^ very eerie and plaintive in tonet, which is 
usually uttered at dusk or during the hours of night, 

The breeding season varies from February to August, but most 
eggs are laid about April 

The nest is a mere scrape on the ground, often amongst dry 
leaves or near the base of a busli or tuft of grass. Two to three eggs 
are laid. Tire egg is a broad oval, rather obtuse at both ends ; the 
texture is fine and hard, but normally without gloss. The ground- 
colour is yellowislmvhite or buffy-brown ; the markings are spots and 
specks, streaks and blotches of deep olive-brown or black, combined 
in a endless variety of designs over the surflice of the egg ; there are 
a few secondary markings of pale inky-purple. 

In size the eggs average 1.9 by 1.39 inches. 


THE INDIAN COURSER. 

CuRSORius cOROMANDELicus (Gmclln). 

(Plate xiv., Fig. 4.) 

Description . — Length 9 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the head 
chestnut, darker behind where elongated feathers conceal a black 
spot ; long white streaks over the eyes, meeting behind on the nape, 
and bordered throughout below by a black band; a rufous collar 
behind the black ; upper plumage sandy-brown; wing quills black, 
the innermost passing through grey and white into the colour of the 
back ; a white patch on the base of the tail ; central tail feathers 
sandy-brown, the others grey-browm at the base then black and 
tipped with white, the white increasing outwards till the outermost 
pair are quite white; chin Avhite; neck and breast rufous passing 
into chestnut on the lower breast with a black patch on the upper 
abdomen ; flanks and a patch under the tail white. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black ; legs dead china white. 

The bill is slender curved and pointed; wings pointed and tail 
short and square : legs long with three toes. 

Field Identification.— -K small plover-like bird with long dead 
white legs which is found running rapidly on open sandy ground ; 
the white eye streaks bordered below with black and contrasting 
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with the cliestoiit crown, and the chestnut and blaidc belly are 

conspicuous, 

is a purely Indian species except that it is 
found also in the extreme north of Ceylon, It is found in suitable 
areas from the base of the Himalayas right through the Peninsula, 
but it is rare on the hlalabar Coast and in Lower Bengal. On the 
west it extends to about the line of the Indus Valley though it is 
scarce in Northern Sind and the West and North-west Punjab, 
w’here it is replaced by the Cream-coloured Courser (C. a/rs/>r\ 
which lacks the chestnut breast and !>lack belhc A resident species, 
Indian Courser is a bird of dry open, inore or 
less bare and moderately W'Htered tracks, frequenting patches of 
barren Stony land, or cultivation that is lying fallow. In such 
localities the Courser will be found, in pairs if breeding, in small 
parties at other seasons, running and feeding on the ground. When 
feeding this bird has curious and characteristic movements, as 
owing to the long legs, it has to dip down very suddenly and 
completely to reach the ground, with usually a quick run of several 
mincing steps between the dips. When disturbed the bird rises 
with a distinctive note and the wings look very pointed, the Bight 
being strong and straight with marked beats of the wings. It does 
not as a rule fly very, far before settling again, and then it runs 
swiftly in little spurts; but when danger really threatens it can fly very 
high, fast and strongly, and no falcon can take this little plover on 
the wing. 

The food largely consists of the small black beetles that are 
found on the dry ground that this species frequents. Weevils, ants, 
caterpillars and other larviu and small molluscs are also eaten. 

The breeding season lasts from March to July. The nest is a 
mere scrape on the ground, sometimes in the middle of a bare plain, 
at other times under a tuft of grass or low^ bush in stunted straggling 
jungle on a dry plateau or faintly marked ridge. 

The clutch consists of tw^o or three eggs. 

The eggs are almost spherical, of fine texture and without gloss. 
The ground-colour varies from cream to bright buff; the niarldngs 
consist of mottlings, clouds and spots of pale inky-grey, overlaid 
with lines, scratches, spots and streaks of blackish 4 >rown, black, and 
rich olive. 

The average sue is 1.19 by 0.97 inches. 
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THE LITTLE INDIAi"^ PRATINCOLE. 

Glareola lactea TemmincL 

Description. — Length 7 inches. Sexes alike. Upper plumage 
pale sandy-grey; forehead brown, and a band from the eye to the 
beak black ; outer quills blackish, gradually growing white inwards ; 
tail and its coverts white, blackish towards the end, the black area 
longest on the central feathers, which lack the brown and white tips 
of the other feathers; lower plumage smoky-brown tinged with 
rufous, becoming white from the low^er breast downwards; wing 
lining black. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black, basal half red, yellowish-brown at 
gape ; legs black. 

The bill is short and curved with a wide gape; wdngs long and 
narrow ; legs short, the hind toe raised above the level of the others, 
the middle and outer toes united by a small web; the claw of the 
middle toe pectinated on the inner margin. 

Meld MentijicaHon .' — River bird, occasionally visiting jheels; 
found in big flocks; on the wing rather like a large brown swallow, 
with barred white tail and pointed dark wings, Hying rapidly over 
the surface of water, 

Distrihntion . — This Pratincole or Swallow-Plover is found in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and Assam. It is practically confined in 
India- to the beds of the various large rivers such as the Indus, 
Ganges, and Brahmapootra with their tributary rivers, so far as they 
continue to be broad streams with wide sandbanks, flowing peace- 
fully when not in flood. It is locally migratory. 

Dabiis^ etc . — This quaint little bird is found about the sand- 
banks of the larger and more placid rivers, and only occasionally 
leaves them for an evening flight to open jheels in the vicinity. It 
is invariably found in large colonies, which are social in all the 
incidents of their life, breeding in large numbers together, and 
feeding in large flocks which skim about the surface of rivers and 
jheels, catching insects on the wing. In their flight, appearance 
and habits they well deserve the name of Swallow-Plover; to the 
uninitiated they might easily appear to be larger relatives of the 
flocks of swallows that are often found under similar conditions. 
The flight is swift and graceful, and a curious low, rather harsh, note 
is freely uttered. In the evenings the flocks usually feed flying up 
stream, and on occasions they mount high up into the air and might 
easily he mistaken for a flock of Swifts. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. The birds nest 
in large colonies on island sandbanks or on the sandy margins of 
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the rivers, and these colonies are frequently wiped out wholesale by 
temporary rises in the river level. These inundations appear to be 
the only check on the undue increase of the birds, as they have no 
enemies to prey on them. Terns, Scissorbills and various Plovers 
nest in close proximity to the Pratincoles. 

The nests are mere hollows scraped in the sand, often through a 
hard crust that forms when alluvial mud has been deposited on top 
of the sand. They are placed either in the open or in the shade of 
the small tufts of tamarisk that grow on most of the sandbanks. 
To approach a colony is to provoke a scene of wholesale alarm. 



Fig. 68,—LiuIe Indian Pratincole. Qi nut. size.) 


Some of the birds skim round about uttering their curious note, 
others flutter dowm on to the sand and there gasp and flutter, now 
lying exhausted with outspread wings, now dragging themselves 
along in all the apparent throes of a mortal wound ; more con- 
summate acting to divert the intruder from the nests could hardly 
be imagined. 

The eggs vary in number from two to four. They are broad 
ovals, pointed at one end; the texture is close but somervhat chalky 
and devoid of gloss. The ground-colour varies from pale greenish- 
white to pale fawn and stone-colour ; the markings consist of spots, 
streaks, blotches, lines and cloud of olive, reddish-brown or purple, 
but the eggs are usually finely and lightly marked and blend fairly 
well with the sand on which they lie. 

In size they average about 1.05 by 0.88 inches. 
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THE BRONZE-WINGED JACANA. 
Metopidius indicus (Latham). 

Length ii inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
lower parts to the abdomen black, glossed with dark green, the 
lower hind neck with a purple gloss; a white line over the eye 
and a white spot beneath it; back and wings olive-bronze, the 
fliglit feathers black, glossed with dark green; lower back to the 
tail and its coverts chestnut, the tail feathers darker; lower 
abdomen and thighs dull blackish-brown. 

Iris brown; bill greenish-yellow, reddish at base, and a broad 
lappet at its base on the forehead livid ; legs dull green. 

Tlie wing has a small tubercular spur at the bend; the toes are 
long mill long straight claws, the claw of the hind toe being 
particularly exaggerated. 

Me/d Ide/itij/c'a//m.'—A rail-like bird with disproportionately 
long toes and claws which is found walking on wced.s and plants 
on the surface of water. Blackish in colour with a bronze back 
and a chestnut tail, easily distinguished from the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana by this last feature. 

Distribution . — This is a widely spread bird found in India, Assam 
and Burma, extending through the Malay Peninsula to Siam, Sumatra, 
Java and Celebes, In India it is not found in the north-west at 
all, but is very common in the moister districts of Oude, the .Sub- 
Himalayan Terais of Rohilkhund and Gorakhpur and through most 
of Bengal, occurring also southwards through the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula generally. It does not ascend any of the hill 
ranges, and it is a resident species. 

Habits^ etc . — The Bronze-winged Jacana is purely a water-ln'rd, 
never frequenting rivers but living exclusively in jheels and swamps, 
especially those in which the surface of the water is paved and hidden 
from view by the leaves of the lotus and other water plants, with 
deep reed-beds along the sides. For life in such surroundings it is 
specially adapted, the toes being elongated and the claws straight 
and of great length, affording a snowshoe-like surface whicli allows 
the bird to move about on the water, walking over the broad fiat 
lotus leaves and the flimsiest of other weeds. It can swim and 
dive well when necessary, but in the choked waters that it frequents 
walking is a more valuable accomplishment for it. Although a well- 
known species, living often in ponds close to houses, it is rather shy, 
and when alarmed will conceal itself by lying close on the weeds with 
the head and neck well stretched out on a level with the body. It 
also, for more effectual concealment, will half submerge its body in 
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the water. The food consists of vegetable matter, and also of insects, 
larvae, molluscs and Crustacea. It has a peGuliar harsh cry. 

The breeding season is in the rains from June to September. 
The nest is generally rather large, composed of rushes and water- 
weed twisted round and round to form a circular pad, with a 
depression for the eggs in the centre. It is placed in a well-sheltered 
spot, usually amongst thickly growing lotus leaves, either on the 
surface of the water or on the edge of an island. 

The clutch varies from about seven to ten eggs. 

The eggs are moderately broad ovals, a good deal pointed at one 
end, and of fine hard texture. They have the most brilliant gloss of 
all Indian eggs , so brilliant indeed that persons who are shown them 
for the first time will hardly credit the gloss with being natural in 
origin. . 

The ground-colour varies from pale stone-brown to deep rufous 
or olive-brown. The markings vary from reddish-brown to blackish- 
brown and black, and consist of the most inextricable network of 
lines, some line, some coarse, evenly dispersed over the whole surface. 

In size they average about 1.47 by 1.03 inches. 

THE PHEASANT-TAILED JACANA. 

HYDkoiniASiANU.s cinnxjRGUs (Scopoli). 

DescTiJ^iicm, — Length: Male 12 inches, 6 inches longer in summer 
with the long tail plumes; female larger, total length with plumes in 
summer 2 1 inches. Sexes alike. 

Winter plumage : Upper plumage brown, speckled with white on 
the forehead and hind neck; a wdrite line over the eye, and from 
it a pale brownish-yellow band runs down the side of the neck, 
bordered below by a blackish band from the beak which expands 
into a broad gorget across the breast; remainder of lower plumage 
and outer tail feathers white ; central tail feathers brown ; wing.s 
whity-browii barred with dark brown, a wdiile patch on the sides, 
the outer quills black gradually becoming white inwards. 

Iris pale yellow; bill bluish in summer, in winter dark lirown 
with the base yellow ; legs pale plumbeous in summer, dull greenish 
in winter. 

There is a strong sharp spur on the bend of the wing; the first 
flight feather ends in a curious lanceolate appendage, and the fourth 
flight feather in an attenuated point ; the central tail feathers arc long 
and painted in summer plumage. The toes are very long with long 
claws. 
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Field Identificatum. — A rail-like bird with disproportionately long 
toes and claws whieh is found walking on weeds and plants on the 
surface of water. Distinguish from the lironze-winged Jacana by 
the large amount of white in the wings in flight and in the breeding 
season by the long central tail feathers. 

Disfnbtetion.^llYix^ Jacana has a wider distribution than the 
last species, being found throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, 
and further eastwards as far as South China, the Philippines, and 
Java. In India it is very generally distributed, occurring in the 
Himalayas commonly on the Kashmir lakes at 5000 feet and 
straggling up to 12,000 feet; to the west it reaches Baluchistan. 
While for the most part resident it is also partly migratory. 

Habits^ etc . — The Pheasant-tailed Jacana agrees with the Bronze- 
winged species in being adapted by its configuration to a ]mrely 



FKu 69.— Pheasant-tailed Jacana. (-1 nal, size.) 


aquatic life. It lives on tanks, marshes, and lakes, where thickets 
of reeds and lotus and other floating plants occur, over which the 
long toes and claws allow it to walk at its ease ; but it differs from 
the latter species in being less shy, more ready to frequent open 
-water, and more accustomed to wander to flood water, streams, 
and similar spots free of weeds on which the Bronze-wing is never 
found.- Although not strictly speaking a social species, many will be 
found on the same piece of water. 

This bird rather resembles the Pond Heron in its capacity for 
startling the unobservant. Standing on submerged weeds in the 
water it easily escapes observation until it rises with a sudden 
startling flash of the white wings, flitting away over the water 
with a waderdike flight until it settles again, and once more 
becomes invisible. 

It has a very curious mewing call which might easily pass for 
that of an angry cat. It feeds on fresh-water molluscs and 
vegetable matter. 
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The breeding season is in the rains from June to August. The 
nest varies; sometimes it is a mass of weeds and rushes heaped 
together on a small island or in the water amongst tliick grass or 
growing* rice. At other times it is a floating structure of weed 
and grass barely able to contain the eggs which look almost as 
if they were floating in the water. In either case the eggs are 
half immersed in the sun-warmed water, and its heat with that of 
the decaying vegetation must materially assist the process of 
incubation. 

This species lays a clutch of four eggs which are arranged with 
the smaller ends fitting imvards like a clutch of Plover's eggs. 

The eggs are markedly pyriform in shape with a compact and 
hard texture and a bright gloss. They are without markings, and 
when fresh are of a rich deep bronze colour, with either a rufous or 
greenish tinge ; but as incubation progresses they bleach sadly under 
the combined influence of sun and water. 

In size they average about 1,46 by 1.12 inches. 


THE RED-WATTLED LAPWING. 

Sakcogrammus indicus (Boddaert). 

(Plate XV., Fig. 3.) 

Descriftmu — ^Length 13 inches. Sexes alike. Head, neck and 
upper breast black, except for a broad white hand from each eye 
which passes down the sides of the, neck and joins the white lower 
parts; upper plumage and wings brown, glossed with greenish- 
bronze and slightly with red ; a white wing bar ; the greater part of 
the flight feathers black ; sides of the lower back, rump and upper 
tail coverts white; tail white with a broad black sul^terminal band, 
the central feathers have this band bordered on both sides with 
brown, the other feathers have white tips. 

Iris red-browm, eyelids and a conspicuous wattle in front of the 
eye lake-red ; bill red, tip black ; legs bright yellow. 

The wing has a tubercle at the bend which becomes a horny 
spur ill the breeding season; legs long with small hind toe. 

Field Idmtificatmi.'^k. tame familiar plover found in pairs, 
which rise with a loud diddm-dodti brown above, white below with 
conspicuous black and white head and neck and long yellow legs : 
a marked red facial wattle. 

Disirihtimu — The Red-wattled Lapwing has a wide distribution 
from Mesopotamia throughout India, Ceylon and Burma to Cochin- 
China, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. It is divided into races, 
of which two come into our area. Sarcogrammus L aigneri^ a 
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duller bird with little bronze .sheen, is found in Baluchistan, Sind 
and the neigh hour ing parts of the Punjab and Western Rajputana. 
The typical race is found throughout the remainder of India, 
occurring both in the Nilgiris up to about 6000 feet and in the 
Himalayas at similar elevations tar into the inner valleys. It is a 
resident species. 

Habits, This long-legged Plover avoids both purely desert 
country and thick forest, but is otherwise a familiar bird throughout 
India, though it prefers open cultivation and the outskirts of tanks 
and jheels. It is found usually in pairs, and the birds seem 
conscious of the fact that their striking coloration is of the 
‘^obliterative*' type, and by remaining motionless they frequently 
escape the notice of the passer by. They of course never perch on 
trees, and when disturbed they do not fly far, but settle again quickly 
and then run a few steps } but the long wings are capable of a strong 
and sustained flight when required, and good sport may be obtained 
by flying trained falcons at this species. The call is a series of 
loud shrill notes well-expressed by the words, did-ke-do 4 t or fiiy- 
to-do 4 t usually uttered on the wing when the bird is disturbed. 
Another common note sounds much like the syllable ping. 

The breeding season is somewhat extended from March to 
August, but the majority of eggs are laid in May and June. The 
nest is placed on the ground in almost any open ground provided 
that water is reasonably near ; a slightly elevated situation is often 
chosen, such as on a grave or small mound, and numbers of nests 
are placed on the Irallast of railway lines \ occasionally the nest is 
placed on the flat roof of a house* 

The nest is a circular depression scraped in the soil, and it is 
sometimes encircled wuth small stones or pieces of hard clay. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. They are pyriform, that is, 
broad and obtuse at one end and much painted at the other. The 
ground-colour varies from pale olive-green to yellowish or reddish- 
buff. The texture is close and a little chalky with very little gloss. 
Tlie markings of deep brown or black thickly cover the surface with 
blotches, streaks, spots and clouds, evenly distributed. 

In size the eggs average about 1.65 by 1.2 inches. 
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THE LITTLE RING-PLOVER. 

(’haraurios DUi'.irs Scopoli. 

^(Plate xvL, Fig,:3.)F 

T..ength inches. Sexes alike, A black band 
from llie ibreh»Md througli the eye to the ear coverts, joined by a 
broader black band from the eyes over the top of the head, encloses 
a wiiitc hand on the forehead ; chin, throat and a broad collar 
round the neck while, the wiiite running up behind the black bands ; 
remainder of upper plumage browui ; quills dark brown, the outer- 
most blackish and the inner ones tipped with wEite; tail brown, 
darker to\vards the eiid, all except the central pair tipped with white, 
growing more extensive outwardly ; lower plumage and wing lining 
■-white. ■ 

Iris dark browm, eye rim yellow; bill black, yellow at base; legs 
yellow", claws black. 

Tlie head and eyes are rather large: the wang is pointed and 
long: tliere is no hind toe. 

Jlisfriimtiim, — The Little Ring-Plover is distributed widely 
throughoiii Europe, Asia and Northern Africa. It is divided into 
three races, of whic.h w’e are concerned with two, Charadrius d, 
mrmdais breeds in North, Central and Southern Europe and North- 
western Africai eastwards to Northern Asia. It wintens in Africa, 
Ituiia and thiFMalayan Ardiipelago, arriving in India about August 
and leaving in April aridMay, Chrmdrh/s d. jmio?n^ a smaller race, 
is the 1 breeding bird throiigltoiit: India, found also in Borneo and Ne\v 
Guinea. It enters the Himalayas up to about 4000 feel. It is 
probaljiy a local migrant only. 

//n/FA, The little Ring-Plover is essentially a Inrd of the 
sandy and stony margins of rivers and streams wherever they are 
rly wide, and of the dried mud flats that form round the edges 
of drying jheels and swamps ; it: also wanders temporarily to various 
types of ground, where the presence of rul>hish or the drying up of 
temporary ponds and inundations produces an abundant supply of 
flies and other insects that form its food. It perches nowhere 
on the ground, and tliere it spends most of its time seeking 
for food and walking with dainty steps and little sliori runs, and 
bobbing down with a curious characteristic movement to pick up 
food. On the approach of an intruder it runs rapidly over the 
escaping notice with its mixture of protoetive and 
upper parts l.)lending with the colour 
and yellovy markings tending to break 
Once compelled to take to wing it flies 
with a wheeling motion, the pointed 
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wings beating rapidly, and as it flies it utters a sharp plaintive pipe 
or \YhistIe, This note is jaarticularly marked in the breeding season, 
when it is uttered in the course of the fast flight round and abotit 
the female which forms part of the courting display, and which also 
is adopted as a relief to outraged nerves when the nest is in danger* 

In the display proper the feathers on both sides of the breast are 
fluffed out and the tail is spread into a broad fan* At this period 
the male is very pugnacious and chases away other species of small 
birds from the vicinity of the nest 

Except when breeding, tins Plover is usually found in small 
parties, of which the members run about independently on the 
ground, but at once unite when th ey take to wing. 

In India the breeding season in from March to May. The nest 
is a slight depression scraped amongst sand or line pebbles, generally 
in the sandy bed of a small river or stream, or on the sandbanks of 
the large rivers. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. They are broad ovals, very 
sharply pointed towards the small end. The shell is very tine and 
compact, but virtually without gloss. The ground-colour varies 
from huffish stone-colour to pale greenish-grey, and the markings 
consist of fine spots and speckles and fantastic little lines of 
brownish-purple or black, together with a few secondary markings 
of very pale inky-purple. The markings are generally and evenly 
distributed except that they tend to be more numerous round the 
broad end. 

The egg measures aljout 1. 14 by 0,84 inches. 

THE BLACK-WOGED STILT. 

Himantopus HJ.MANTOPL/S (LiiHimus). 

Description . — Length 1 5 inches. Male in winter : -the plumage 

is white except as follows : Top of the head and the upper back 
sullied with brown bases to the feathers and a few dark tips ; the 
wings and the back between them black, glossed with metallic 
green ; the tail and its upper coverts sullied vvith drab grey. 

In summer plumage the under parts are suffused with a rosy 
tint, and the top of the head becomes black and white in varying 
degrees. 

The female has the black back and wings sullied with brown, 
and does not attain the rosy tint or black head in summer. 

Iris red; bill black; legs lake-red, daws black. 

The bill is long, straight and slender, the neck is lung, the wings 
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long and pointed ; the legs are very long with the tibia bare for a 
great proportion of its length ; there is no hind toe and the three 
front toes are partly joined with webs. 

MtiM IdentiJicatkm,—>^K slender black and white bird with long 
straight beak and absurdly long red legvS, always found wading in 
water. It can only be confused with the Avocet {Meciirvirastra 
amcetta\ which has the long beak curved sharply upwards. 

Distribution , — A widely distributed species^ the typical form 
occurring in Southern Europe, Africa and Central and Southern 
Asia, and being represented by other races in America, Australia 
and New Zealand. Some individuals are resident and breed in 
North-western India, in Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, Sambhur Lake 



Fig, 7o. — Biuck-winged Stilt. Q; uat* siiie.) 


and Baluchistan. Others are winter immigrants from the North, so 
that the bird is widely distributed in India throughout the plains 
■ in winter. : 

Habits^ etc , — The Stilt is purely a water-bird, and is found in 
small parties which feed about the shallower portions of lakes, jheels 
and marshes, even condescending to visit village ponds and flooded 
cultivation. Owing to its long legs and long bill, it is able to wade 
out into deeper water than most waders, and therefore tap supplies 
of food that are not available to them; and when so wading its 
mode of progression appears somewhat awkward, as for each step 
the long legs have to l)C drawn oat of the water backwards to avoid 
its resistance, brought forward in the air. and again deliberately 
placed in the water. Stilts occasionally associate with Avocets and 
Godwits, similarly long-legged birds, but they do not as a rule mix 
with the other waders. The food consists of minute seeds of water- 
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plants, insects and small molluscs and worms. In flight the long 
legs are extended straight beyond the tail. The ordinary call is 
very reminiscent of that of a Tern, and the alarm note is a shrill 
pipe. At the nest colonies the birds are very noisy and demonstra- 
tive, flying towards any intruder, and passing backwards and forwards 
over his head with loud cries, though when the actual site of the 
nest is reached they retire and alight at a distance. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The birds nest hi 
colonies in shallow flooded salt-pans or about the margins of jhecls, 
and the nests are built actually in the water or on mud and ground 
beside it. The nest is a hollow, natural or artificial, in the ground, 
sometimes bare, at other times lined with pieces of kankar or the 
sticks and other debris from flood-wreck. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs which greatly resemble 
those of the Red-wattled Lapwing, 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, elongated and sometimes 
pyriform j the texture is fine and compact with a slight gloss. The 
ground-colour is olive-brown, greenish stone-colour or creamy-buff ^ 
the markings consist of specks, spots, blotches and streaks of black 
and rich umber-brown, with a tendency to collect about the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 1.64 by 1.12 inches. 

thp: common sandpiper. 

Tringa hypolexjcus Linnaeus. 

Description . — Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
Upper plumage olive-browm and rather glossy, the feathers dark 
shafted, and except on the head and neck with pale tips and a dark 
subterminal bar ; the outer quills dark brown, the inner quills white 
with a broad subterminal brown band ; central tail feathers like the 
back, the outer banded dark brown and white j an indistinct pale 
line above the eye ; sides of the head, neck and Vjreast ashy-brown 
with darker streaks \ lower plumage white, a few dark streaks on the 
fore neck. 

In summer plumage the upper parts are darker and more 
heavily marked, and the fore neck and breast are more streaked 
with brown. 

Iris brown \ bill greyish-brown darker at tip and greenish at 
base; legs pale green. 

The bill is long, straight and slender; the front toes are 
slightly webbed. 

Field Identification.— k small wader with a long bill, upper paits 
unbroken glossy brown, lower parts white, which is found solitary 
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long and pointed ; the legs are very long with the tibia bare for a 
great proportion of its length ; there is no hind toe and the three 
front toes are partly joined with webs. 

McM Identificatmi,'--K slender black and white bird mth long 
straight beak and absurdly long red legs, always found wading in 
water. It can only be confused with the Avocet [Reairmrostra 
avocetta\ which has the long beak curved sharply upwards. 

Distrihutmu — A widely distributed species, the typical form 
occurring in Southern Europe, Africa and Central and Southern 
Asia, and being represented by other races in America, Australia 
and New Zealand. Some individuals are resident and breed in 
North-western India, in Kashmir, the Punjab, Sind, Sambhur Lake 



Fig. 70.— Black-winged Stilt. Qi nat. she.) 


and Baluchistan. Others are winter immigrants from the North, so 
that the bird is widely distributed in India throughout the plains 
in winter. 

Habits^ etc . — The Stilt is purely a water-bird, and is found in 
small parties which feed about the shallower portions of lakes, jheels 
and marshes, even condescending to visit village ponds and flooded 
cultivation. Owing to its long legs and long bill, it is able to wade 
out into deeper water than most waders, and therefore tap supplies 
of food that are not available to them; and when so wading its 
mode of progression appears somewhat awkward, as for each step 
the long legs have to be drawn out of the water backwards to avoid 
its resistaiu'.e, brought forward in the air and again deliberately 
placed in the water. Stilts occasionally associate with Avocets and 
Godwits, similarly long-legged birds, but they do not as a rule mix 
with the other waders. The food consists of minute seeds of water- 
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plants, insects and small molluscs and worms. In flight the long 
legs are extended straight beyond the tail. The ordinary call is 
very reminiscent of that of a Tern, and the alarm note is a shrill 
pipe. At the nest colonies the birds are very noisy and demonstra- 
tive, flying towards any intruder, and passing backwards and forwards 
over his head with loud cries, though when the actual site of the 
nest is reached they retire and alight at a distance. 

The breeding season is from April to June. The birds nest in 
colonies in shallow flooded salt-pans or about the margins of jheels, 
and the nests are built actually in the water or on mud and ground 
beside it. The nest is a hollow, natural or artificial, in the ground, 
sometimes bare, at other times lined with pieces of kankar or the 
sticks and other debris from flood-wreck. 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs which greatly resemble 
those of the Red-wattied Lapwing. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, elongated and sometimes 
pyriform ; the texture is fine and compact with a slight gloss. The 
ground-GoIour is olive-brown, greenish stone-colour or creamy-buff ; 
the mai-kings consist of specks, spots, blotches and streaks of black 
and rich umber-browm, with a tendency to collect about the broad end. 

In size the eggs average about 1.64 by 1.12 inches. 

THE COMMON SANDPIPER. 

Tringa hvfoleuccjs Linnaiiis. 

I^esiTlptim^^-^Length 8 inches. Sexes alike. Winter jflumage : 
Upper plumage olive-brown atid rather glossy, the feathers dark 
shafted, and except on the head and neck with pale tips and a dark 
subterminai bar ; the outer quills dark brown, the inner quills white 
with a broad subterminal brown band ; central tail feathers like the 
back, the outer banded dark browm and white 3 an indistinct pale 
line above the eye ; sides of the head, neck and breast ashy-brown 
with darker streaks ; lower plumage white, a few dark streaks on the 
fore neck. 

In summer plumage the upper parts are darker and more 
heavily marked, and the fore neck and breast are more streaked 
with brown. 

Iris l)rown ; bill greyish-brown darker at tip and greenish at 
base; legs pale green. 

The bill is long, straight and slender ; the front toes are 
slightly webbed. 

— A small wader with a long bill, upper paits 
unbroken glossy brown, lower parts white, which is found solitary 
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feeding about the edges of open water; incessantly wags the short 
tail up and down, has a eliittering call, and in flight beats the wings 
in a curious stiff manner. 

I)lstriimikm.~~-T\ie distribution of this Sandpiper includes the 
greater part of the Old World. It breeds from the Arctic circle to 
the Mediterranean basin in Europe, and in Asia north of the 
Tiinialayas eastwards to Japan. In winter it migrates southwards to 
Africa, India, the East Indies, Australia and Tasmania. 

^Vithin our limits the bird breeds in Kashmir and Lahul, and in 
the winter it is comnmn throughout the whole of India, arriving 
about August and leaving in early May. 

ffaMiSy etc , — -In India this graceful little Sandpiper is usually 
found as a solitary bird feeding along the sides of ponds, rivers and 
streams, of canals, and even along the seashore. Although well 
able to swim, dive or wade if the necessity arises, it prefers to feed 
exactly along the edge of the water, tripping along the margin of 
sand or mud, just dipping its toes in the water and picking its food 
from the surface of the shore. Hence it is seldom found in marshy 
ground with other waders, but shares with the Green Sandpiper the 
edges of tanks and village ponds. It is very busy and active, 
incessantly nodding its head and jerking its tail up and down ; and 
when it takes to flight flies low and swiftly just above the surflice 
of the water with curious stiff downward wing-beats, the wings 
appearing hardly to rise above the level of the ba(‘k. A shrill note 
dee-dcc-dee is usually uttered on the wing. In the breeding season 
this is developed into a regular song, lutiy-needie, Ajtty-?ieed!c^ 
Kittie-necdk^ uttered as the bird soars and then descends on 
quivering wings, while a whole series of chittering, piping whistles 
betray the bird^s agitation when the nest or young are approached. 

The food consists of insects and their larvce, sandhoppers, fresh- 
water shrimps and other similar small organisms. 

In the Himalayas the breeding sea.son is in May or June. The 
nest is placed on the banks and islands of mountain rivers at a short 
distance from the water, where low bushes grow amongst the sand 
and stones. It is a slight hollow on the ground, sparsely lined with 
fragments of sticks or dead leaves. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. The eggs are pyriform or 
elongated ovals, rather pointed towards the small end; the texture is 
fine and dose, and there is a slight gloss. 

The ground-colour is a creamy stone-colour or l>uff; the 
markings consist of specks and spots and small clouds of rich red- 
brown, reddish-purple, and inky-purple, and they are not very dense 
though sometimes tending to form a cap at the broad end. 

In size they average about 1,45 by 1.05 inches. 
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THE GREEN SANDPIPER. 

Trinoa ocHRoriis LiniiiEus. 

(Plate xvi., 1 m.?. 2 .) 

Length 9 inches. Sexes a Winter plumage; 
Top of the head and hind neck brown with an ashy tinges; upper 
plumage brown with an olive tinge, the feathers of the back and 
shoulders edged with alternating white and dark spots ; rump 
brown f a patch on the base of the tail ^Yhite, the remainder of 
the tail white barred with dark brown, the bars disappearing on 
the outer feathers ; lower plumage white, the sides of the neck 
and breast with narrow brown streaks; wing lining brown barred 
with wiiite. 

In summer the upper plumage is spotted with buff and white, 
and the brown streaking of the lower plumage is more marked. 

Iris brow'D ; bill dusky green, blackish at the tip ; legs dingy 
green.' ■ ■■ . . . 

The bill is long and slender, and the front toes are partly joined 
with a web. 

Meid I{ienfifkail<m — A solitary Sandpiper found in similar places 
to the Common Sandpiper but distinguished from it by the larger 
size, much darker upper parts, and by the conspicuous white tail 
barred in the middle towarrds the end with dark brown. It rises 
with a distinctive loud whistle. 

Green Sandpiper breeds m Europe and 
Asia north of a line roughly through Gerinany, Boliemia, Galicia, 
and across Russia to Transcaspia and Turkestan. In winter it 
migrates south to Africa, India, China and the Malay Archipelago. 
At this season it is very common in the plains of Northern Indio, 
though less abundant in the South. Li the Himalayas it is a 
passage migrant, halting at water at any elevation. It commences 
to arrive in India at the end of July, and leaves again by the 
beginning of May. A few non-breeding birds summer in India. 

Ikainkj Except when on migration it sometime.^ collects 
into parties of three or four individuals, the Green Sandpiper is a 
solitary bird, and is very familiar owing to the fact that it drops 
in to feed along the margins of any pond or tank however small, 
visiting also jheels, irrigation channels and casual Hood w^ater; 
salt tidal waters, however, it avoids. It feeds along the edge of 
the water in the same manner and often in company with the 
Common Sandpiper, its tail incessantly wagging up and down. It 
is a (airlous mixture of confidence and shyness, feeding busily in 
the close neighbourhood of man until disturbed, and then becoming 
wild and difficult of approach. It rises with a clear loud whistle 
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zigzagging sharply in its flight at iirst and .then mounting high 
and flying right away or circling in the sky like a snipe. Individuals 
have marked predilections for particular patches of water, and may 
be found at them day after day. 

As indicated above, the Green Sandpiper does not breed within 
pur limits. In its northern summer haunts it nests in marshy forests 
from April to July, laying four eggs in the deserted nests of squirrels, 
thrushes and pigeons up in trees. 

The eggs are pyriform, pale greenish or buff in ground'-colour, 
spotted with purplish-brown and ashy-grey. 

Ill size they average about 1.5 by i.i inches. 


THE GREENSHANK. 

Tringa NEBULAKiA (Guiiner). 

llcscripfioH. — Length 14 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
Top of the head and the back and sides of the neck blackish-brown, 
the feathers broadly edged with white ; back and wings ashy-brown 
edged with black and white and dark shafted; outer flight feathers 
blackish, inner flight feathers ashy-brown, all edged with ivhitish; 
lower back, rump and tail white, the central tail feathers irregularly 
banded with dark brown, the bands dying away on the outer feathers ; 
a line over the eye and the area round the beak whiti.sh ; whole lower 
plumage white. 

In summer plumage the head is streaked with brown, and the 
fore neck and sides of the breast are spotted with brown; the 
feathers of the back have broad black centres. 

Iris brown; bill dark olive-brown, blackish at the tip; legs 
yellowish-green. 

The bill is long and slightly uptilted 

Field solitary wader found about all types of 

water; grey and brown above, white below, to be distinguished from 
the other common waders by the large size, greyer colour and the 
conspicuous whiteness of the lower back, rump and tail The alarm 
whistle is also distinctive. 

Distribution , — Breeds in the northern portions of Europe and 
Asia, passes on migration through temperate Europe and Asia, 
and winters in Africa, tropical Asia, Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. In winter it is generally distributed in India, 
Ceylon and Burma being most abundant in Northern India. In 
India it commences to arrive about August and departs in April 
and May, but non-breeding stragglers are met with throughout 
the summer. 
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IlaUfs^ etc,- — The Greeiishank is usually fotincl in ludia, except 
on migration when small parties occur, as a solitary bird feeding 
on the edges of water of all kinds but preferably about the sandy 
margins of mers or the edges of those tanks and jheels where no 
vegetation divides the water from the land. It is a iTeqiient visitor 
to village ponds and the smallest patches of temporary water such 
as Hooded borrow-pits. Its greater ske and hoary grey colour 
distinguish it from the Xioimnori and the Green 

Sandpiper which have similar habits. It is rather a shy bird, 
and when disturbed Hies off with swift and erratic flight rising 
high into the air, and as it goes it utters a loud alarm whistle, 
a ■ mellow but plaintive thew-ikew- — ^ tcw-teiv-tlmww^ less ' musical 
than that of the RedshanL The ordinary call in flight is 
chee-weL It does not probe the mud for ■which its uptilted 
bill is not very suitable, but picks minute life from the surface 
of the mud or water. 

In the north it breeds from May onwards. The iiest is a 
depression in the ground lined with a few leaves and bent.^^ and 
it is usually placed by some object such as a stone or piece of 
wood which serves to mark the site of the nest. It is placed on 
open moorland country, often close to forest 

The clutch normally consists of four eggs. Tluese are broad 
ovals, sharply pointed towards the smaller end, line in texture with 
a fair gloss. The ground-colour is a warm Ijuffy-stone, spotted and 
blotched with reddish-brown or cliocx^late and ash colour. 

The eggs measure about 2,0 by 1.35 inches. 

THE LITTLE STINT. 

Erolia minuta (Leisler). 

Desertpiim, — Length 6 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
A dark streak from the eye to the beak; area round base of bill, a 
streak above the eyes, and the entire lower plumage white, the sides 
of the breast usually brownish and striated ; upper plumage browui, 
more or less tinged with grey, the feathers with broad blackish 
shaft stripes; wing coverts darker brown with pale edges, and a 
whitish wing bar; quills bIackish4)rown, the innermost being largely 
white; the lower back to the u]>j)er taibcoverls dark brown down 
the centre and wliitislr at the sides ; central lailTeathers dark i>rown, 
the outer feathers light smoky l^rown. 

In summer the upper plumage is Mack with broad rufous edges ; 
the fore neck and upper breast are tinged with dull rufous and 
indistinctly spotted with dark brown. 
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Iris brown; bill black; legs dull lead colour. 

The bill is long and fairly slender; the wing long and pointed, 
the tail slightly graduated. 

IncU Idenfification , — A tiny wader, about the size of a sparrow, 
found in parties and flocks about water. Upper plumage dusky, 
under parts white. 

Distrilndmu — The Little Stint breeds in Siberia and. the North 
Russian Tundras and in winter migrates to Africa and Southern 
Asia. At this season it is abundant in the well-watered parts of 
India and Ceylon; it commences to arrive about the beginning 
of August and departs again in April and early May. 

Habits^ etc . — As we know it in India in winter, the Little Stint 
is an eminently social species, consorting not only in flocks composed 
only of its own species, but also in company w^ith its near relation 
Temminck’s Stint {EroUa temminckii) and with larger waders like 
the Dunlin and Curlew Sandpiper. These flocks are sometimes 
of considerable size, and they are found both inland on rivers and 
jheels and also on the sea coast. The chief requirement is a broad 
and flat foreshore of mud or sand on Avhich the little birds feed 
at the wateFs edge, collecting minute insects, Crustacea and worms, 
and the seeds of various a(j[uatic plant. s. They are invariably very 
busy, pattering along with their tiny feet in and out of the w^ater, 
their heads down busily collecting their minute food from the 
surface of the mud. They are usually tame and allow a near 
approach* When disturbed they rise with a soft iinck-wick-wich. 

Temminck’s Stint may be distinguished from this bird in the 
field by the much darker upper parts, by the two pairs of white 
outer tail feathers, and by the yellowish-olive legs. In TemmincFs 
Stint the shafts of the primaries are brown except the first which 
is white; the Little Stint has the shafts of all the primaries largely 
white. Once on the wing the flight is very swift and strong ; the 
birds dart along low over the shore and water with a slightly erratic 
course, flashing dark and light by turns, as in unison they change 
their position, sometimes flying with one wing uppermost, sometimes 
the other, thus presenting the upper and lower surface alternately 
to the observer. Settling again they run rapidly for a few paces and 
then immediately start feeding as if there were no time to be lost. 

The little Stint breeds at the end of June in grassy marshes in 
the Northern latitudes to which it retires. By way of nest it lines 
with willow leaves a cup-shaped depression in the swampy ground* 
The clutch consists of four eggs, pyriform in shape. The ground- 
colour varies from pale greenish to buffish-stone, blotched and 
spotted with rich reddish-brown. 


The average size is i.ro by 0.80 inches. 
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THE COMMON SNIPE. 

Capella galunago (Linn^^us). 

alike. Length it inches. Top of the head 
black with a l;>road bullish ^Yhite band down the centre and a whitish 
stripe above each eye; chin, and sides of the head whitish with 
a dark brown band from the beak through the eye ; neck and upper 
breast bu if streaked with dark brown; back l>lack with a broad 
rufous buff band down each shoulderj the feathers of the lower back 
fringed and barred with white; rump and upper tail coverts rufous 
buff marked with black; wings dark brown, the feathers more or 
less edged and tipped with whitish ; tail black, the feathers tipped 
with buff and with rufous cross bands near their ends; lower 
plumage wdiite, the under Tving coverts and flanks barred with 
brown ; lower tail coverts banded buff and blackish. 

Iris dark brown; bill blackish brown, rufous brown at base; 
legs olive-green. 

Weight, 3 J to 5 ounces. 

Bill long and slender, thickening at the end, where it is honey- 
combed wuth nerve cells; eyes set far back in the head with the 
orihce of the ear below’- their hinder edge; twelve to eighteen tail 
feathers, but usually fourteen. 

Field Jdcntijimiion , — A small long-beaked bird \Yhicii sjTrings 
suddenly with a harsh call out of marshy herljage and mounts high 
in the air with rapid twisting flight ; plumage dark lirown streaked 
and variegated w^itli black rufous and iniff, the lower parts, white. 

JJLdnimtmL—VhQ. Common or Full Snipe (also called Fantail 
Snipe in contra-distinction to the next species), is very widely 
distributed in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and is divided 
into several races. Our Indian bird belongs to the typical race. 
This breeds over the greater part of Europe from Scandinavia to the 
Pyrenees and in Central and Northern Asia. In the Indian Empire 
it is known to breed in Kashmir and the Santhal Parganas. In 
winter numbers migrate south-wards, and at that season they are 
found about the Mediterranean, in Nortliern and Eastern Africa, 
and throughout India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay countries. 

The Common Snipe commences to arrive in India in August, 
though not in numbers until October, and the great majority have 
gone again by the middle of May. This is the Snipe of the Upper 
Inclo-Gangetic plain, of Sind and the Punjab, Kajputana, Gu/.erat, 
the United Provinces, and Northern Bengal It is more numerous 
than the Pintail in the Peninsula north of the Godavari, but it is 
rare in Southern India. 
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Habits, etc-~The Snipe in India is found in a variety of situa- 
ons where soft :„ud and water are found combined ith cover 
. s lavomjte haunts vary in diflerent localities and probably depend 
on some food factor whn-h is at present unknown. In one part it 
haunts ncefields to the virtual exclusion of ordinary marshy ground 

tnf? r ^ dro^xses away in the stalks of a 

tuft of p-ass or rushes, and when the sun is particularly hot even 
leyp the jhcels to shelter in the cool depths of luxuriant crops or 
patches of scrub. It feeds on the seeds i marsh pl^s LtZah 



Fio. 7J.~TaiLs of (A) Common Snipe ; (n) Pintail Snipe. Q nat. si.e.) 

mollpc.s, but a great portion of the food consists of minute worms 
mid larvm obtained by boring in soft mud. To this end the long 
heak is^ specia ly adapted, furnished with sensitive nerves at tS 
mid and muscles which allow the terminal half to open when the 
base p closed. Another curious feature in the bird is the position 
of the OTifice of the ear, but the explanation of this is still unknown. 

Dimng the noon-tide siesta the Snipe is often very sluggish and 
unwilling to nse._ At other times it is shy and active, rising off the 
ground very quickly with an alarm note of st;aj>-scaj> (or aWA 
poiiounced sharply with a nasal twang), it zigzags quickly ovef the 
grmind, and if not minded to go far drops sharjily again into cover 
with the wings high over its head as it drops. But if thoJouX 
alpmed it mounts into the sky at agreat pace; though it is Ss 
reluctant to_ leave its chosen spot and often flies round at a great 
height m wide circles, calling occasionally, and then if the 4ast 
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seems clear drops suddenl}^ back into cover nenr the place wliere it 
onginally rose. On the ground it is very jerk}' and iK;rvous in its 
movements. 

During the breeding season it develops two special charactcristicsj 
the habit of perching on dead trees and posts where it stands 
nodding its head, and a nuptial display. In this it Hies in wide 
circles high over the nest place, uttering a call of diip~per^ 

and alternating this with sudden downward plunges in which a loud 
bleating sound is produced by the outermost pair of tail feathers, 
which stand out separate to the others, and catch the air. 

In Kashmir the Snipe riests in May and June. The nest is a 
shallow cup of dried grass placed in . the centre of a clump of thick 
grass in marshy ground. 

The clutch consists of four eggs. In shape they are broad ovals, 
very compressed and pointed towards the smaller end. The texture 
is smooth and close with a fair gloss. The ground-colour varies 
from pale greenish or bluish to pale brown, blotched and spotted 
with various shades of sepia and ash colour. The markings tend to 
collect towards the broad end, but in many eggs they are thsposed 
in lines with a distinct spiral twist owing to rotation of the egg in 
the oviduct. They are very large for the size of the bird and 
measure about 3.60 by 1.15 inches. 

THE PINTAIL SNIPE. 

CzVPELLA STPjNUkA (Boiiaparte), 

Description . — So similar to the Common Snipe that no sejmate 
description is required. It is slightly duller in colour with less 
white in the wings. It may be identified at once by the tail which 
consists of twenty-six feathers, of which the outermost eight on each 
side are stiff, narrow and wire-like, and explain the name of Pintail 
(The wedge-shaped tail of twelve pointed Lathers at once identifies 
the Jack-Snipe {Lymnocryptes minimus) from the Common and 
Pintail Snipes). 

Weight, 3I to 5 ounces. 

Field Identification . — AlmOvSt impossible to distinguish from the 
Common Snipe in the field except by a very slight difference in the 
call and by the slower heavier flight. 

Z^/>//7/w/L?/.----Breeds in Eastern Siberia as far west as the 
Yenisei valley, and migrates in winter to South-eastern Asia and 
the Malay Archipelago. The Pintail enters India over the Eastern 
Himalayas, and is very common in Eastern and Southern India, 
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growing scarcer towards the north and west In Sind a few have 
been recorded, but it is unknown in the Punjab, Nortivwest 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir^ In Easteni India it 
arrives early in August and leaves again l)y the end of April. 

Habits^ etc , — The Pintail Snipe is found in India, like the 
Common Snipe and in many areas in company with it, in every 
type of marshy and flooded ground where soft mud combines with 
cover. It is, however, also occasionally found in dry grass, stubbles 
or low scrub, and this difference is due to the fact that the Pintail 
has not such a highly specialised bill as the Common Snipe, and 
therefore feeds less on worms and more on insects, larvce and 
mollusca. On the wing the Pintail is a heavier and darker-Iooking 
bird, and there is a little difference in the alarm call with which it 
rises \ the flight also is not so swift. These differences are, however, 
very slight and only to be appreciated by the few. 

In Eastern Siberia the Pintail breeds about June. The courting 
display appears to be very similar to that of the Common »Snipe, 
while the nest and eggs also closely resemble those of the better 
known species. 

TFIE FAINTED SNIPE. 

Rostratula BENGHAr.ENsis (Linnmiis). 

Description, — Length, male lo inches, female xi inches. IMale: 
Upper plumage olivaceousdirowii indistinctly barred with blackish, 
the scapulars and inner wing coverts with broad dark green bars 
edged with white; a broad buff band down the middle of the crown 
from the beak, and another behind the eye and encircling it; a 
broad buff band down each side of the back; on the tertiaries and 
wing coverts buff, black-edged bands come in and pass externally 
into spots ; wing quills bluish-grey finely barred with wavy black 
lines, oval buff spots on the outer webs which are black towards the 
base; rump and tail bluish-grey finely barred with black and 
conspicuously spotted and faintly tipped with buff ; chin whitish ; 
sides of the neck, throat and breast brown streaked with white, 
defined with a blackish gorget ; lower plumage white extending in 
a narrow band on each side behind the gorget to join the buff 
shoulder lines; sides of the breast behind the white band olive- 
brown and black. 


Female; A broad buff band down the middle of the crown ; a 
white band behind the eye and encircling it; remainder of head 
and neck dull chestnut, becoming lighter towards the throat and 
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darkening towards a blackish pectoral band ; matitle grey washed 
with olive and narrowly ])arred with blacldsh ; a Inroad buff hand 
down each side of the back ; a tuft of pure white lanceolate feathers 
underlying the scapulars ; wing coverts and inner flight feathers 
bright olive-green closely barred with black ; wing quills, rump and 
tail and remainder of lower plumage as in the male. 

‘ Iris brown ; bill pale fleshy-brown, darker towards the tip : legs 
greenish, claws brown. 

Weight, male 3,5 to 4.9 ounces, female 4.4 to 6.4 ounces. 

Bill long and slender, slightly swollen and bent downwards at the 
tip ; legs with long toes, the tibia partly naked ; wings sliort, broad 
and ample. 



FicM Idmtificaiion . — Heavy rail-like flight, wonderfully painted 
plumage and clumsy build distinguish it from all other waders ; the 
buff band along the crown and the heavy spectacle markings are 
distinctive. 

Distribution . — The Painted Snipe is very widely distributed in 
Africa, Asia, Australia and Tasmania, the birds from the two latter 
places being separated from the typical form as another subspecies. 

In India it is found practically throughout the country, occurring 
even in the Himalayas and other mountain ranges up to 5000 feet 
wherever suitable swamps occur. In the main a resident species, it 
is also a local migrant. 

... HalnfSy etc . — ^The Painted Snipe is found in swampy ground in 
jheels and along the edges of water channels where small patches 
of open wafer alternate with iieavy cover. In such places they are 
found singly or in parties of ten to a dozen birds which lie closely 
and are flushed with diflictilty. They rise from the ground heavily 
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like a Rail, with trailing legs' that are not tiieked into |dace nnlil the 
bird has flown several yards, and they fly with heavy lal.>orioiis action 
till they drop back into cover a short distance awayj at ilje iirst 
opportunity they run back to the spot whence they were flushed. 
In habits they are largely crepuscular, feeding morning and evening 
and perhaps at night as well, and resting during the wanner hours. 
When feeding they often leave the swampy ground and work out 
into the open on to grassland or plough, running back to cover w^ith 
lowered heads and shame-faced demeanour if disturbed. When 
necessary they can swim excellently. As a game-bird the Painted 
Snipe is neither worth shooting nor eating. 

The call is a rather deep mellow note resembling the noise 
made by blowing into the mouth of a battle, without blowiiig hard 
enough to produce a whistle. 

As in the case of the Button-Quails, where also the females are 
larger and lighter than the males, the Painted Snipe is fjelieved 
to be polyandroiis. The jxiint has not: yet l;)een settled beyond 
disj)ute, but it is apparently the case that the birds do not pair 
except very temporarily. As soon as the eggs are laid the male 
bird proceeds to incuble them and rear the chicks, while the 
female again pairs with* cjiher .e who in turn is also provided 
with similar duties. ' » this state of affairs is attributed the fact 
that males are more ni lerous than females, and also the prolonged 
breeding sea.son wlr cxteiids virtually thruugliout the year, 
wherever conditions of food and water are suitable. 

Another remarkalle feature of the bird is it.s display, used both 
in courtship and as a protection against danger, this the wings 
are spread and brought forward to beyond the tup of the beak, 
while the tail is simultaneously expanded, until the bird becomes 
a patcli of brightly- spotted markings. 'Phis is accompanied by a 
hissing, swearing note. 

The nest is a compact Hat pad, slightly depressed in the centre, 
of grass, straw, rushes and weeds, placed on the ground or in a 
tuft of herbage in any spot contiguous to water, usually In a wet 
situation but occasionally out in a dry field. The clutch consists of 
four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, with the small end rather 
compressed and lengthened. The shell, ,is very hard and of a close 
compact texture with a slight gloss. The ground-colour is clear 
bright yellow, thickly and boldly blotched and streaked with an 
intensely deep and rich brown. 

The egg measures about 1,40 by 0.99 inches. 
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THE BLACK^HEADED GULL. 

Larus RiDinUNDUS Linnicus, 

Description , — Length 16 inches. Sexes alike. Winter plumage : 
Head, neck, rump, tail, and entire lower plumage white, a small, 
brown mark in front of the eye and another behind the ear; back 
and wings pearl-grey, the outer flight feathers with their coverts 
white and their tips conspicuously marked with black. 

In summer plumage a deep brown hood is assumed covering the 
whole head and upper neck. 

Iris dark browm ; eye rims, bill and legs deep red- 

The bill is stout and compressed, the upper mandible curved 
and bent down over the tip of the lower mandible which has 
a conspicuous angle below near the end; wings long, exceeding 
the square tail ; hind toe small ; front toes fully \vebbed. 

Meld Identification , — A typical small gull, easily recognised in 
winter plumage by the dark spot behind the ear and the wlilte 
edge to the front of the end of the wing. It must, however, be 
distinguished from the Brown-headed C .*11 (Z. hrimnei€cphalns\ 
a larger bird in which the point of the wip?: ia black enclosing white 
patches called mirrors.” t>' T 

Distributmu — This Gull breeds in tempc .ate Europe, southwards 
to the Mediterranean, and also in Western - ry, In winter it is also 
found in Northern Africa and Southern Asia as far south as India. 
In Eastern Siberia, China, Japan and the PKlHppines it is replaced 
by another race. * 

In India it commences to arrive in August and leaves towards 
the end of March, though some birds remain until early May. It 
is common in Kashmir and about the coasts of Northern India; 
on the west coast it is found as far south as Travancore. 

Habits, etc , — This familiar European Gull is found in India 
both on the sea coasts and inland, about tanks, jheels and the 
larger rivers. 

On the sea coast it is most common in and around the harbours, 
where it is very much of a scavenger about the shipping, taking 
dead fish, Crustacea and garbage of all kinds from the surface of 
tlie water or from where the tides have thrown it up along the 
shore. It cannot dive and therefore seldom catches live fish. Like 
ail gulls, it is a bird of very active habits and strong flight, flying and 
wheeling backwards and forwards over the water with an untiring 
buoyancy that is its essential characteristic. Numbers are found 
together and constitute large loosely-connected flocks which, when 
not feeding, rest either on the sea or sands and sometimes on level 
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inland, d'he cry is a quemlrais screani, and Vi;ry 

iittio exdto tlie lards to n<)isy v()ciferan(ms of it. 

Inland its distribution is somewhat difficult to understand. At 
sonic of the larger lakes it may be met with during the winter 
months, bnt it is prohaldy safe to sa}’ that the bird is usually found 
inland while migrating ; then also it is found in whudi travel 

up the course of the larger rivers and break tlicir stay for a short 
time on big tanks and lakes. In sm:h places its ihod is largely 
of an animal nature, including all the smaller forms of invertebrate 
life that come within its ken. 

In Europe the breeding season is from April <,ni wards. 'Fhe 
bird breeds in large colonies whicli are found in various situations 
on island-studded lakes, on sand-hills by the sea, in liogs and 
2uarshes often far inland. The nests are heaps of vegetable matter 
with a hollow for the eggs, and they are Iniik on the ground or in 
reed-beds with no attempt at ofmcealnieut. TI)e eggs are frequently 
collected for human focid and are freely sold under the name of 
Plover’s 'eggs. 

The normal clutch consists of three eggs, hut two to four are 
found. The egg is a broad oval, rather pointed at one end. The 
ground-colour varies from light stone to dark Iwown, spotted and 
blotched with deep blackish-brown and purplish. 

The egg measures al>out 2,05 by 1.5 inches. 

THE WHISKERED TERN. 

CuLinoNiAS LEiTCOPAREiA (Tcmmiiick). 

— Length 10 inches. Sexes alike. The crown of 
the head greyish streaked wdth black, becoming more marked on 
the nape, and also forming an indefinite band through the eye; 
remainder of head, neck and lo'wer parts white ; remainder of upper 
plumage light ashy-grey, the Sight feathers being darker and 'with 
their concealed portions brown. 

In summer plumage the top and sides of the head are ])lack and 
the ashy-grey of the upper plumage becomes darker ; fore neck 
and breast dark grey passing into sooty black on the abdomen. 

Iris brown ; bill red ; legs dull red, 

^The bill is short, slight and marginally compressed. The feet 
are weak with deeply-scalloped webs bet^veen the toes; the tail is 
short and very slightly forked, and the closed wings project beyond it. 

MeM Identificatmi , — A graceful whitish bird, with in summer a 
black cap and, belly, which feeds in companies over water or rice- 
. fields delicately capturing insects ; distinguish in the field from the 
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other common inland Terns by the short scarcely forked tailj and in 
the hand by the very slight webs l)etween the toes. 

Distribuilon , — The Whiskered Tern is found in several races ifi 
the temperate parts of Europe, the ^Yhole of Africa, Southern Asia, 
the Malay Archipelago and Australia. The breeding race of India 
has been separated as smaller than the typical European bird under 
the name of CV/. /. indica. It breeds in Kashmir and in the United 
Provinces, and at other seasons may be found in suitable places 
throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. A migrant species, Init 
its movements have not Ijeen worked out. 

HahitSi etc , — This species is one of the Marsh Terns as opposed 
to the River and Sea Terns. Except on migration, when it travels 
along the course of rivers, it lives and breeds on lakes and tanks, 
preferably those which are partly overgrown with lotus and other 
aquatic vegetation ; though it strays a good deal to r icefields, small 
ponds, and inundated areas in search of the insects which form the 
greater part of its food. 

These birds feed on the wing in small companies in the most 
methodical manner, starting at one end of the jheel and working 
up against wind to the far end; as they go each bird dips down 
incessantly to pick food off the water or weeds. Dragon-flies and 
their larvse appear to be their staple food, but "water beetles and 
other aquatic insect.s arc freely taken. Arrived at the end of the 
jheel the flock flies back to the start again ; those that are .satisfied 
rest on a rocky islet or the bough of some water-logged fallen tree 
and preen their plumage; the unsatisfied commence another ])cat in 
search of further food. 

The breeding season lasts from June to August. The nest is a 
slight platform of rushes and long trailers of weed wmiind round and 
round in circular form and placed on the broad leaves of lotus plants 
with which they are firmly intertwined. It is placed out in deep 
water in the centre of the chosen lake or jheel free of the reeds and 
rushes. 

The number of eggs varies from two to four, but the normal 
clutch probably consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, a good deal pointed at one 
end; the texture is fine and close but there is little gloss. The 
ground-colour is generally a pale clear olive-green, Imt it varies also 
from pale olive stone -colour to rich blue -green. The markings 
consist of streaks, spots and blotches of deep blackish-hrown or 
reddish-brown, with secondary markings of pale purplish-brown. 
There is a good deal of variation in the character and extent of 
these markings. 

The egg measures about 1.51 by 1.09 inches. 
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THE' COMMON ;RIYE]^:TERR.:/' 

' SXERKA.SEENAvSyke'S. 

J?eSiriJf//ajL — [.ength i6 inches. Hexes alike. Winter plumage : 
crown dull grey; upper plumage french-grey^ paling to pearl-grey 
on the rump and tail ; lower plumage very delicate greyish-white. 

In summer plumage the top and .sides the head are black 
glossed with green, with a whitish S|:)ot muler each eye. 

Iris brown ; bill deep yellow ; legs red. 

Bill long, slender and compressed ; feet small with the front toes 
webbed ; -wings and tail long, the latter deeply forked. 

MeM Ideutfficaiiofh>^h very graceful grey and white bird with 
long - pointed wings and a long deeply - forked tail and usually a 
black cap, w^hich is invariably found by water. For differences 
from other Terns see under the next species. 

Distrihutmu — This Tern is found throughout India and Burma 
and in the Malay Peninsula, It is not found in Baluchistan or in 
the mountain areas, but is otherwise fiiirly generally distributed 
throughout Itidia. It is a resident species, though individuals 
wander about a good deal according to the water-supply. 

IlaUts^ Tern is essentially a river bird occurring singly 

or in small parties about all the rivers of India wiicre they flow 
through the plains, and leaving them only for temporary visits to 
jheels and tanks. Only stragglers ever visit tidal waters. These 
Terns spend the greater portion of their time fishiiig. They fly 
along some 20 to 30 feet above the surface of the water, the 
strong deep regular beats of the long-pointed wings producing a 
distinctive but slightly jerky flight, and as they fly their keen 
eyes w^atch the water below for shoals of the small fishes on 
which they feed; suitable quarry spied, they drop perpendicularly 
into the water capturing the fish with the beak, and rising into 
the air again they swallow it head foremost. Once a suitable fishing 
ground is discovered the direct purposeful flight is abandoned for 
graceful wheeling curves which show to the full the powers of flight 
that have earned the marine Terns their name of Sea Swallows. 
After their a^jpetites are satisfied they sit in parties on the sand- 
banks near the water^s edge, often in company with other species. 
They never perch on trees, nor do they settle on the water or swim. 

The River Tern breeds from March till Mny on the hare glittering 
sand-banks of the rivers, generally on islands, but also along the 
shore. Several pairs generally breed near one another, and the 
same sand-banks are usually tenanted by colonics of Skimmers, 
Little Indian Pratincoles, Black-bellied Terns, Little Terns, and 
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pairs of the Great Slone- Plovetj the Spur win g-Plover, and tlv* 
Little .Ring-Plover, 

The nest is a small depression seraped in the sand which is at 
this season almost too hot to touch with the naked hand. During 
the daytime therefore the 'Ferns are very casual about brooding 
their eggs and spend much of their time fishing in the vicinity, A 
human being has, however, only to set foot on the sand-bank for 
a scene of great excitement to ensue. Sitting birds rise from the 
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nestSj others arrive from the river, and while the sand is covered 
with Pratincoles fluttering and staggering in simulated death throes, 
the air is filled with Terns flashing backwards and forwards and 
wheeling round and round overhead, their shrill plaintive cries 
indicating only too surely the presence of the eggs and offspring 
they seek to protect. 

The clutch consists of two or three eggs. Tliey are broad ovals 
in shape, very smooth and fine in texture with little gloss. The 
ground is a delicate greenish-grey or huffy stone-colour. This is 
covered with small Idotches, lines and streaks of dark brown, and 
with secondary markings underlying them cd clouds and streaks 
of pale inky-purple. 

In she they average about T.65 by 1.25 inches. 
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thb: black-bellied tern. 

STicRNA MELAN^iMrASTKR Teiiimiuck. 

(Plate xvi., Fig, 4.) 

Di:si'ri/>fim . — Length 13 inciies, Sexes alike. Top and sides 
of the head black ; upper plumage ashy-grey nliglUly tinged with 
brown on the innermost llight feathers, the outer iiight feathers 
frosted and whitish wn‘th their inner webs l.>rownisli ; tail paler grey 
than the back, the long outer feathers white; lower plumage white 
on the chin gradually passing through grey on the neck into 
chocolate and then into black from the breast to the tail ; wing 
lining \?hite. 

For a short period after breeding the black cap and dark under 
parts become white. 

Iris dark brown ; lull orange-yellow; legs orange-red. 

Structure as in the Common River Tern. 

/vt'A/ species of Tern are found commonly 

inland in winter in Imiia. AH may have the cap Irlack according to 
age and season, IHie Whiskered Tern may at once be separated 
from the other four by the short almost square tail and the deeply- 
scalloped webs of the feet. It share,s with the Black-beilie<l Tern 
the further distinction of a IHack belly in full plumage. 

The other four species have long deeply-forked tails and fully- 
webbed feet The black bill and legs distinguish tlu* (lull-billed Tern 
(Cre/tk'//e//d(^// mhfica) at all seasons, while the Little Tern {Shr^ia 
nibifrtms) may always be known by its small size. otiiurs 

being thus eliminated, it should always be possible to separate the 
River Tern and Black-bellied Tern by size and build alone, the 
former being a heavier and more clumsy bird, while the latter 
generally has the black belly or some traces of it. 

Distrilmtion. — This Tern is peculiar to India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In India its western boundary appears to be the Itidus 
valley, and it is not found in the Himalayas aljove 2500 feet It 
is very abundant in Northern India but less common in the South. 
A resident species, though individuals wander a good deal 

Habits^ etc , — The habits of the Black-bell icd Tern are very 
similar to those of the Common River Tern, in company whh which 
it is generally found. Its main habitat is in the beds of the big 
rivers of the plains, where it fishes in the channels and nests upon 
the sand-banks, but it also freely visits jhecLs and tanks; it flies 
and fishes singly and in parties. It has much the same flight and 
methods of fishing as the River Tern, but it is more of an adapt at 
catching insects, lifting them from the surface of water with a gentle 
glide or chasing them over land in the evenings. The flight is 
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swift enough for the capture of tiger-beetles, and grasshoppers and 
termites are eaten in quantities. Fish are swallowed head lirst, so 
that the sharp fins fold against the body and do not harm the gullet. 
Prawns for the same reason are swallowed tail first, as their sharp 
points are tlie legs and mandibles which project forwards. 

As indicated under the last species it breeds on the sand-hanhs 
of the larger rivers from Alarch to May, sometimes solitary, but 
usually in the mixed colonics with other s])ecies. 

The nest is a mere scrape in the sand, and the clutch in tliis 
species varies from two to four eggs. The eggs may generali}^ he 
distinguished from those of the River I'ern by their smaller mitj 
and more elongated shape. They are broad ovals, and generally 
without gloss. The grouBchcoIoiir is cvean^ or buffy-brown of 
various shades, speckled, streaked and spotted, and with a few 
blotches of reddish or purplish-brown; there are also faint 
secondary markings of spots, clouds and streaks of pale purple. 

In size they average about 1.25 l:)y 0.05 inches. 

THE INDIAN SKIMMER. 

RuvNcnous AomcOLLis Hwainsun. 

Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. The tO|.) of tiu! 
head blackish-brown ; back and wings blacki.sh-hrown, tlie inner 
flight feathers Ijroadly tipped with while; a line down the centre of 
the rump to the inner wel.)s of the central tail featlicrs blackish- 
brown ; remainder of plumage while. 

Iris brown'; bill deep orange, the tips of the mandibles yellow; 
legs bright vermilion. 

The curious bill is described below; wings very long and 
pointed, tail short and slightly forked; feet small and webbed. 

,Fie/d Ide?di/ica/im . — A white Tern-like bird, with a black cap 
and back and immensely large black wings, which can be mistaken 
for nothing else, as the curious beak and the feeding habits 
correlated with it are imiqiie. It occurs only l>y water. 

DistribNtion , — Found on the larger rivers of India and Burma, 
extending to the west as far as Persian Baludiistarn A local 
migrant. 

Ilalnts^ etc . — The Skimmer or Scissorbili is purely a water-bird, 
found almost entirely on the larger broader rivers where their course 
is placid, flowing smoothly between sand-banks. Occasionally it 
visits jheels and tanks in the neighbourhood of such rivers, but only 
when there is a clear expanse of water free of weeds. For of all the 
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curious and specialised birds of India tlio Skimmer is one of the 
most ciiriaus and highly specialised. In appearance at a distance 
it would pass for a very clumsy black and white Tern, remarkable 
for the expanse of wing and tiie deep delibjerate flapping of its 
flight; but at a short; distance attention is attracted by the curious 
bilk Of this both inandiljles are deep and greatly compressed, 
much as if two knife blades had been set edge to edge; the upper 
mandible is considerably shorter ihaii the lower which projects 
beyond it. The reason for the shape of this curious organ is soon 
apparent as one cannot watcli a party of Skimmers on the wdng for 
long without seeing it in use. Singly or in parties often to twenty 
birds they fly slowly backwards and forwards along the surface of 
the waiter as if they w-ere ploughing it, the elongated portion of the 
lower mandible cutting through the surface, leaving scarcely a ripple. 



Fig, 74. — Indian Skimmer. (| nat. size.) 


The older writers attributed this habit to a meaningless fascination 
in disturbing the placid surface of the waters ; but the more prosaic 
habit of mind of the modern naturalist has ascertained by observa- 
tion that the bird is catching fish. It .skims with the beak wide 
open in shallow' water, the low'er mandible below the wirter, the 
upper mandible clear of the surface ; a small fish strikes the razor 
edge and runs up the incline, and the jaw's close swiftly across the 
fish, held crossways firmly in three cutting edges ; for an examina- 
tion of the beak shows that the two mandibles close together in the 
same fashion as a curling-iron. The ncvStling Scissorlull has the 
perfectly normal bill of a young Tern. 

The breeding season lasts from March to May. The nest is a 
mere scrape on the bare sand-banks of the rivers that this species 
frequents, and the colonies are alway.s shared by 'Ferns and 
Pratincoles* When disturbed the Inrds flap lazily round in the 
neighbourhood uttering all the while a ceaseiess twittering cry. 

The full clutch consists of four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad oval, more or less pointed 
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towards the smaller end ; the texture is fine and cumpacl and thtTe 
is a slight gloss. 

The grouDd-colour is variable, delicate greenish or greyish-white, 
pale salmon-colour or pale buff. The mat kings consist of bold 
blotches and streaks, chiefly the latter, of rich uml'>er'-chocolate or 
reddish-brown, underlaid by similar streaks and blotches of more or 
less pale inky-purple ; there is as a rale a considerable twist apparent 
in the tnarkings of the eggs as if they had been deposited while the 
egg was rotating. 

The average size is about i.6o by i.iS inches. 

THE SrOTTEDHHLLliD PELICAN. 

Pklecanus PHiLin^ENsis Gmelin. 

— Length 5 feet. Sexes alike. Full adult breeding 
plumage : Wlnte almost throughout, crown arid neck feathers short 
and curly with their bases dark brown ; lower back, rump, flanks, 
and a patch below the tail vinaceous-pink ; a sliglit crest and 
a mane of larger feathers down the back of the neck l)rownish .; 
the flight feathers blackish-brown, growing white inwardly, the 
larger wing and upper tail coverts with black shafts; tail light 
ashy-brown. 

In other plumages the viiiaceous-pink tinge is lacking and the 
plumage is much sullied wdth brown. 

Iris white or yellownsh, bare skin roiind th.e eye yellow and 
livid; bill pinkish-yellow, the sides of the upper mandible with large 
bluish-black spots, tip of the mandibles orange-yellow ; pouch dull 
purple blotched and spotted with bluish-black ; legs dark brown. 

The upper mandible is long, fiat and boat-shaped, terminating 
in a hooked nail ; the lower mandi!)Ie consists of two flexible arches 
which support a huge elastic pouch; body huge and squat with 
short webbed feet. 

— The huge squat Pelican with its enormous 
beak and elastic pouch is familiar to every one through picture, 
story and Zoo, though the identification cjf the various species in 
the field is a matter of difficulty. In flight the birds appear white 
with the points of the wings black, 

Dlstrilndion. — Throughout the better watered tracts of India, 
Geylon, and Burma and the whole Oriental region. A migratory bird. 

HaUts^ This Pelican is purely a water-bird, being found 
wherever there are large expanses of ^vater suitable for it to fish itt. 
It is found singly or in small parties, but also often in large flocks. 
It is seldom seen on land, as. it is a bad and clumsy walker, but in 
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the water it .swims well and buoyantly. ’The food consist 
which are caught not by diving, of winch the bird is iiicap 
by .scoops of the great lower ni.indihle with its pendant aj- 
pouch of naked membrane which acts as an ideal Inw 
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When in flocks Pelicans capture their prey by form' 
lines across the water and driving the fish before then 
water by beating the water witli their wings. 

On the wing the Pelican flies well, with the neck 
head close to the shoulders, the great wings beatimr 
unison. The flocks fly in regular linos or wedges lil 
often ascend to a great height in the air. 



" THE ■ IJTTLE -€0'RM01l/iNT , ' ' ' ■: 

U iin knuwn Itre^tling hniiul uf Ok. Pelicni in India. Oul 
in NuvoinlH.T Iht* Innls rollari in huge nuniborH in lUarina to bmal, 
and in Ceylon tliey tnx'ied in February and March. Oates has 
described ' in vast breeding 'colony, m the foreslS"'of the 'Sittang „in : 
■Burma, whieli lie calculated to ■ be ndl'es long -ami live miles 

■broad. Oi'ete''this:d;^ Eas' aiesting' in, conipany .with. Adjutants,^ 
and the total ninnber'df ':birds wds.^estin-mted jn 'million '.The huge' 
nests were composed entirely of sticks witlioiit liningj and three to 
fifteen nests would lie iiLiced iii a sitigic tree at heights of loo 
feet from tlie ground, 'f he most striking point about this Felicanry 
wn>s the complete silence that prevailed, save for tiie whistle of the 
wings of liirds Hying far overhead which sounded like tiie music 
of an reolian harp. 

d’he clutch consists of three eggs. The egg is long and narrow, 
equally pointed at both ends. The true shell is smooth and wdiite 
but it is covered with an outer coating of chalky texture. This 
w’hen the egg is fresh is pure white, but it gradually becomes stained, 
and is dark lirown or black by the time that the cJiit^k hatches. 

'fhe egg measures from 2.65 to 3.3 inches in length !>y about 
2.10 inches in breadth. 

THE LITTLE CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax javanktts (Horsfickl). 

-Length 20 inches. Sexes alike. Black throughoiU: 
with a .slight green gloss; a white patch bordering the throat pouch; 
the scapulars and wing coverts are dark silvery-grey with broad 
black borders to the feathers. 

In the breeding season the \Yhite throat is lost, but scattered 
wTite feathers gro^v on the head and a few white hair-like plumes 
on the sides of the neck. 

Iris greenish-brown ; bill brown, livid purple while breeding ; 
eyelids and the regular pouch and legs blackish, livid while 
breeding. 

Bill rather slender and compressed, rounded and sharply hooked 
at the end; a gular pouch under the bill; tail wedge-shajxid ; toes 
flattened and webbed. 

Field Identi/icatio?h—K water-bird, dark glossy black, with an 
upright carriage and a habit of sitting on stumps and trees with the 
wings outspread. Swims and dives excellently and hies well 
Distinguish by small size from other Cormorants. 

Z>A/r/ 7 v//w;/.— Found throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. In India it is not found 
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tBc ^; m niter , -hill: n-aitges^v iev ly . 

tit''' iBB' m. . m ABtieHortlt^ wesi^ ■ I'ecjiii tn" 

:l*i:ovi.!iC€r-ltut 'ifc.'. IS ' wise found ■ wliereyer' suitiBle.' water exisls,; 
■It is/a rcsideiit ''sinfoiesv ' ^ ^ ■ 'v '■ 

' '" :IfyMis^ ..f*A;~TI:iis''; IS ' the : C0ftiryioitest: ..species .Coriiiorani'; iir 
India .and is/ nften ^^eryaibe iidam. ' ^ ' Alihoiigh inycasiniiallyy found ■ .on: 
■Ilia ser':coast;’ii .is;ad:md. ef freslv^'wateh,: |Miforrin^^^ 
.eTeii-.tO:;.,;.riversy;ydi.':i.t:':foiirfo JinyBuilable^ 

localities large numbers colfoci Ibough not as imc. ilov.k ; they roost 
in ;company:Jn;y trees.;, ■gye.' g;. 



BUO. 7^^' — Little Cormorant. nat. sized 


The Little Cormorant lives on small crabs, tadpoles, frogs and 
fish which it catches tinder water, swimming and diving with the 
utmost ease ; compared with a duck it swims very lo\v in the water, 
and at a hint of danger it can submerge leaving only the head and 
neck above the surface like a periscope. It rises with difficulty 
from the water with a long flapping struggle, but once on the wing 
flies strongly and swiftly ^yith the head and neck outstretched in 
front and the feet stretched straight behind. Out of the w'ater it 
perches both on the ground and on rocks and on trees, but its 
favourite perch is a low stump sticking out of water; it staiuis very 
upright and has the family habit of sitting for long periods with tlie 
wings outstretched to catch the sun. 

The breeding season in India is from July to September, and the 
birds breed in colonics often of great size. The nest is a fiattish 
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■cu|> i>t''sti,c:lvs ciJiniiaralivei^^'^n'iall icir -iIjc i niEj' 

iind isan'i eti i i ideed a ■ origi iially tl iv: properl y ■ of a -ferijw or ; egret r 
■olci',nesis,,oire rep^iired:Eoiii ■’}'ear Ao ■'year. , Tliey are., octasioitally 
placed ill reed t;ied;%' But the' ...majority of colonies' are ■ built .in' trees 
standing., in . water or .in its.", i'mrnedirite '■vicinity^' By'' j.beels.. arid...l.aii.ks. 
.A; : nuiiff^er . ■■ o,.f ■ , nests,:' may '.Be:'' foiind\ i.n. ' ■ Ptm ■■ treoj ■ iOKl.. .theitreescaie 
o,ften .:trf 'snKdlvsi^^ ■ 

;. 'riie' ■clutcir'eonsis.ts of ibreetO' five:eggs, '■ 

'■ 'The,;, eggs ; are'’ long.; ovalsj 'poinied towards. t]ie^':snKdl;end;pl:lie 
sliell is ..'..firm aiid ’liardj jgreenisiel^liie.dn colour, but; 'covered 'with 'an 
'exterior. ..chalky .coatings, whiclp wlien laidj ''i's 'wBite 'or bluish^white,; 
but. ..is '■soo'n''';stameci,,,to 'y'ed’k>w or '.brown^ ■' Portions;, of. .this' 'chalky' 
coat' flake ..'off -in '.the 'iiesb Tevealing; the 'greenish-blue ■shell, benea'th. 

'' :':-'In;S!ze the. eggs ■■average. ■aboiit'.i''.;7^ .i..i:,5''in€.h€s. 

: ..■;'AHHi,Ha.A''.MELAHO0AS'rER Pehiiant. ' ; 

IMscripiion . — Length 3 feet Sexes alike. Crown and neck 
brown, all the feathers with pale edges, the back of the neck 
blackish ; a line line over the eye, chin, throat and a separate line 
half-way down the sides of the neck white; upper ba<dv black with 
lirown edges ; remainder of the plumage glossy black, the wing feathers 
nearest the:i body and the coverts with silvery w'hite shaft streaks. 

Iris yellow; hill biackishdjrown, lower mandible yellowish; legs 
black. 

Bill straight, slender and sharply pointed; neck long and 
slender ; scapulars long and lanceolate ; tail long and wedge-shaped ; 
feet webbed. 

Field Identifieation . — A large black water-bird with long snaky 
neck and spear-like beak, and white on the throat and neck ; swums, 
dives and flies well and perches on trees. 

Distribution . — Throughout the Oriental region. This bird is 
found throughout India in suitable localities from the valley of the 
Indus eastward, but it does not ascend the hills. A resident species, 

Jlabifs^ e.A\~The Darter frequents fresli waiter, whether rivers, 
lakes or jheels, the only requisite being that the water should be 
deep enough for it to swim and dive in. It does not visit the sea, 
though it may be found in tidal estuaries and creeks. It is a social 
bird, found in parties at all seasons and it has a predilection for the 
society of the Little Cormorant, both species breeding, fishing and 
resting in company. 
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, ■This bird is. 'a Ihglily specFilist’d form :.whose' whole'' ■slrucliire and' 
habits' are aicla|>ied to' Gna e'ru:h.:t!ie.: a:a|:itiire; '.of .'llsh'* ' ■'. It' is ai 'niost 
wojalerful swinnotT and divr-o Ji swims vrry low, in the water, with, 
'as a niie, onh^ its head and neck: uncovered and as it '.moves along; 
thioliead torrisi from side 'to side and the long .neck twists and bends 
wiili ,s,nakedi,ke movements Ihat^ at' once' suggest the ’ nan'ie o,f Snak'C” 
bird,. 'SCI often- : applied ■ to- 'the. species. ^;:, .A's^ ■a.^:lish' risesfor swims ';past; 
^ihe. beak’ darts forward-. with /them-elocity.' of a 'Spring. irft|')aliog' 'itvor' 
seizing it, hrtwet*n the mandibles : the sudden rapier-like thrust is 


-Indian Darter. 


explained by a bend in the neck at the 8th and 9th vertebriB which 
straightens for the thrust and acts as a spring. It follows fish and 
captures them under water, diving whilst swimming or with a plunge 
from its perch. It emerges with the captured fish in its beak, 
throws it up into the air and catches it in position to swallow head 
foremost. 

When sated these birds emerge from the water and settle on 
trees and stumps in company with Cormorants, and like them hung 
out their wings to dry. When approached they crane their long 
necks and tiny snake-like heads at the intruder in a most ridiculous 
manner, till too near an approach sends the whole Jot off into the 
water with mighty flappings and splashings. Close to the ground 
or water they are very ungainly on the wing, but once bigli in the 
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air tht7 can Oy strongly like a CurnioraiU* 'f’he is ri hnarst* 

dissyilaim: c!\,»ak. 

The breeding season is in January and in-d>iiiary or froni June to 
August according to the iidluencc of the monsoon in different parts 
of India. The birds Iniild in colonies in company with Cormorants 
and Herons, constructing rough iinlined stii:k nests an dumps of 
trees ; the same sites and nests are used year after yean 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a much elongated oval, more or less pointed towards 
one end; the true shell is of a somewhat pale greenislvblue tint, 
only visible in places after the hakiiig off of a superimposed 
chalky greenish'-white coating \Yhich is gradually stained l)rown as 
inculcation proceeds. 

The egg measures about 2.15 by x.37 inches. 

THE WHITE IBIS. 

THRESKtORNiS MELANOCEPHAEUS (Latham). 

Description, — Length 30 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
naked, dark bliiish-hlack in colour; tlie plumage is white through- 
out, the tips of the primaries mottled with- brown and the ends of 
the tertiaries slaty-grey. 

In breeding plumage these grey tertiaries are longer and looser 
in texture, and the feathers round the base of the neck and on the 
upper iu'casl !)econie more pdumedike. 

Iris red-brown ; bill bla<.dv ; legs glossy l')lack. 

The bill is long, slender and curved; the long toes are edged 
with a membrane which makes them slightly webbed at the base. 

Field Ideniificatmi , — A large wdiite bird -^.vith a long curved black 
beak and a naked black head and neck. Found about water. 

Disttibuiion, — Throughout India, Ceylon and Burma, and also 
in China and Southern Japan. It is found everywhere in India, 
in suitable localities as far w^estwards as the Jheium river in the 
Punjab and the Indus in Sind, and in Las Balas, but it does not 
ascend any of the hill ranges. A resident species, wandering locally 
in different years. 

Habits^ etc, — The White Ibis is a bird of inland waters, chiefly 
preferring the larger marshes and jlteeis where wide areas of water 
are covered with bushes and trees; it is also found about rivers, 
tanks and inundated cultivation, and near such places also wanders 
on to the neighbouring grass lands. It is found in small parties 
which associate freely with other forms of Ibis and Storks. These 

2 B 
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birds wade aliout in tlie w.'^for or stalk nlon^- tlic edij^es (jf it eollert- 
iug the iwollusrs, cnistaceans and similar organisms on winrh thoy 
f<anl : rdion sated tliey rest in Htih^ groups standing on tlm sand- 


banks or in shallow water or perched on hivourcd groups of trees. 
Ibis species is said to have a peculiar hooniing callj but it is as a 
rule silent 

The breeding season lasts from June to August. The tiests are 
built in small colonics of less than a dozen pairs which breed either 
by themselves or in company with Herons, Egrets and Cormorants; 
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it: is ininKilerial whether the locality dioscn is in wild secluded jheels 
or on the outskirts of villages. 

The nest is composed of sticks, unlined, hut with a fairly dcej) 
hollow for the eggvS: it is placed on small trees in jhccis or on large 
trees near villages. 

Tile clutch varies from two to four eggs. 

llie egg is very variable in si/.e and shape; typically it is a long 
oval, much pointed at the smaller end and ratlier chalky in texture. 
When frcslily laid it is of a delicate bluish or greenish-white, but 
this soon stains to a dull and dirty brown. Occasional eggs are 
delicately spotted with yeHowisl^bro^Yn. 

The average measurement is 2.50 i)y 1. 70 inches. 

THE BLACK IBIS. 

Inocotis i'APir.Losus (Temminck). 

Leiigth 27 inches. Sexes alike. Head naked, 
covered with black skin except for an area on the crown which 
is covered with red papillce (hence the name "iVartydieacled Ibis 
sometimes used) ; w'ings black, glossed with purplish and green, 
and with a large white patch on the coverts; remainder of the 
plumage dark olive-brown, wdth a slight greenish gloss on the back. 

Iris dull orange-red; bill greenish-leaden; legs brick-red. 

Bill long, slender and curved; the toes are bordered by a 
membrane which makes them slightly webbed at the base. 

MeM Identificafiofh — A large black bird easily identified by the 
bare hea,cl, long curved beak and conspicuous white, wing patch; 
perches on tree.s and feeds 011 the ground. 

Distribidmi.—Tlie. Black Ibis is found from Continental India 
through Assam to parts of Burma, Siam and Cochin-China. It 
is divided into two races, of which we are concerned only wdth the 
typical form. This is found throughout the plains of India from 
roughly the valley of the Indus on the west to as far south as 
Mysore and east to Assam and Arrakan. It avoids the west coast 
of India and also Lower Burma. It is a resident species. 

Jlaldts^ etc. — The Black Ibis is less of a marsh bird than the 
White Ibis, and is generally found in open country or in cultivation, 
feeding on the ground in pairs or parties. They appear to be less 
inclined to rest and meditate than the other large birds to ’which 
they are related, such as the White Ibis, Storks and Herons, and 
always are busily engaged in searching the ground for fallen grain, 
insects, worms, Crustacea and similar food. They roost as they 
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breed in trees, irnd they Ivave regular lines of flight to and from 
the roosting wodgu-simpefl formntioi> like Oeesc 

and Cranes, Pl.ie eall is similar to that of a. Bird of ])rey, a 
SGreaonng ciy of or three notes. The flesh of This bird is 
quite good eating, 

The breeding season is ratlicr irregular from March to November, 
varying in different localities and also perhaps in different years. 

The nest is a large structure of sticks, with the egg cavity 
lined with straw, grass, feathers and rags. It is built high on the 
top of a large tree, and though, as a rule, the nest is solitary, 
occasionally two or three may lie found together. It is not unusual 
for old nests of the larger Raptorial birds to be adopted by this 
species,' ■ 

The clutch consists of three or four eggs. 

The egg is a moderately long oval, more or less pointed towards 
one end. The texture is rather coarse, and the colour is a beautiful 
sea-green; most eggs are unmarked, but a few^ arc spotted, speckled 
or streaked with brown or yellowish-brown. 

In si^e the egg averages 2.43 Vjy x.7 inches. 


THE SFOONRILL. 

■ t,EUCX)ROpiA''' Lanno^us^^ 

Descripiwu. — Length 33 inches. Sexes alike. Pure white 
throughout, a patch of cinnamon-buff on the lower fore neck in 
adults. A crest of pointed and drooping plumes is assumed in 
the breeding season. 

Iris red; bill black, yellowish towards the tip: a patch of bare 
3*'ellow skin between the eye and the beak; bare skin on the throat 
reddisb-yello’w ; legs black. 

The bill is broad, long and flattened, expanding into a fiat spoon 
at the tip ; neck and legs long, the toes bordered by membrane and 
webbed at the base. 

McM Ir/aifijimifim . — Found in parties about water; a tall white 
bird immediately identified by the black spoon-shaped bill. 

— Widely spread through Central and Southern 
Europe, in Africa and in Asia, the Spoonbill is divided into two 
races. The larger eastern race P. /. major is found from Egypt 
through Central Asia to India, Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan. 
It is found throughout India except in the drier and the more hilly 
regions, and is a resident bird. The typical race is said to appear in 
. Jndia as, a winter migrant. 
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IlabUs^ eti \ — The Spounhiil in India is found in Hocks which 
rest by day on the i)are margins of the larger more open jheels, 
the shores of tidal creeks, and the sand-banks of the rivers. They 
occasionally feed by day in company with the numbers of other 
water-birds that frequent similar situations; but more usually the 
Hocks are to be seen standing at the edge of the water idly dozing 
in the sunlight, though not bereft of caution, and as evening falls 
they flight to the feeding grounds in shallow water. They travel 



in single file in long white gleaming lines at a considerable height 
above the ground ; they fly with the long necks and legs extended, 
and move in a very regular and stately mamier. 

The food consists largely of vegetable substances, but all sorts 
of aquatic insects and their larv^, frogs, rnc)llus«:H and small fish arc 
also eaten. The feeding action is most remarkable ; the bird wades 
quickly through the water with its nock stretched out and the l>eak 
half immersed, turning from side to side with a regular sweeping 
action like a man scything grass, so that the beak is passed sideways 
open through the water to close on anything jialatable. 

The only call is a low grunting note, inaudible save at dose quarters. 
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Thu breedinLi* season varies a good deal according to Icr.alilyj 
but it appears to last niainly from August to Novernljcr. 

'Fhe Spoonbill nests in colonies which are often of considcralde 
sIkc and usually close to but separate from colonies of Ibises, *Storks 
and other similar birds. These colonies build in large trees close 
to a lake or jheel, and it seems a matter of no iruoment to them 
whether the spot is lonely and secludtal or in the middle of a 
village sit:e, 

Tlie nest is a large massive platform of slicks, used and repaired 
year after year. 

The usual chitc.h consists of four eggs, i.>ut five are sometimes 
laid. The egg is an elongatcH oval, much poitiled towards the 
smaller end. The texture is somewhat coarse, slightly (‘balky and 
entirely without gloss. The ground-colour is wdiite, not quite pure 
in tint, and the markings consist of smudged and ilbdelined blotches 
and sp(jts of brown of various shades sDmetime.s dark and clear in 
tint, at other times feelde and half washed out] tln/se markings are 
mostly confined to the broad end, and are generally ail of the- same 
charai*ter on one egg. 

The egg measures about 2,70 by 1,80 inches. 


TI: I E W H IT ri~N It C KED STO R K. 

Dissura EriscocA (Boddaert). 

IJescripiiim. — Length 36 inches. Sexes alike. Cnnvn . black 
glossed with green ; remainder of head and neck and the lower 
abdomen to and including the tail white ; the rest of the plumage 
black glossed with purple and green. 

Iris crimson; facial .skin plumbeous; bill lilack, tinged in places 
with red; legs red. 

Bill long, .stout and pointed; neck and legs long, wings and tail 
short : the three front toes are united l)y a -web at the base ; much 
bare skin about the base of the beak. 

Field Idcfitijicaiwn. — This large Stork can lie confused with no 
other species owing to the distimai^'c plumage, wiiite with a iiack 
crown, back and wing.s. 

Distnlndim. — The White-necked Stork has a wide dislrilaition 
through India, Ceylon and Burma, Siam, and the Malay Stales to 
the Philippinc.s. It is divided into two races, of whicli only the 
typical form is found in our area. This is found from the Sail 
Range in the North-west (though there is only one record for Sind, 
at Smkkur) practically throughout India. It is a resident species. 
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eii \ — This solemn-looking vStork is found singly, in pains 
or in small parties in open well-watered country, frequenting flooded 
or irrigated laud, small patches of marsh, and rice fields, and in such 
situations it ascends the fooThiils of the Himalayas up to about 
4000 feet It is very quiet and sedentary in its habits, for the most 
part standing about in meditation on the ground or feeding in 
company with other St(u*ks and Ibises. Out of the breeding season 
it seldom, settles on trees, and I have only once seen a pair sitting 
on a biiikling. It is, however, a good ilier, and at times may be seen 
soaring like other Storks and Vultures at a great height from the ground. 



So. — Wliilonerked Stoik. (h’,, ijut. , 

variety of other living creatures that it flnds in the vicinity of water. 
It appears to be a silent l)ird. 

The breeding season is rather extended: the majority of nests 
will 1)0 found from June to August, but some birds breed in 
practically every month of the year, llie nest is a large rudely- 
constructed cup of twigs and small branches, sometimes thinly lined 
with down and feathers, and at other times densely lined with these 
materials and straw and dry grass. 

The nests arc built in large trees, sometimes at some distance 
from water or in a village site, and they arc placed at a height of 
20 or 30 feet from the ground. 

The dutch consists of three or four eggs. They are rather 
variable in shape, and have a fine but chalky texture without gloss. 
In colour they are a faintly bluish-white, unmarked, but in the nest 
they gradually l>ecome stained to a dirty earthy browmcolour. 

In size they average about 2.5 by 1,83 inches. 
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' : THE. CO,M MOH; ■HERON/. 

A 1'’. i )hA Cl >; Ku EA Linnatiis. 

— Lengtli 40 inches. Sexes alike. To]> of the head 
and crest: and a band behind the eye purplish-black, the rest of the 
head white; neck white, tinged with gre^uHhdilac and streaked on 
the lower fore neck with l.^lack ; upper pliiuiage ashy-grey, paler on 
the outer wing coverts and with elongated whitish tips to the 
feathers of the shoulders; flight feathers bluishdflack ; long l)reast 
plumes white; a black patch of long plumes on each side of the 
breast continued as a black luind down each side of the body; sides 
of body and wing lining grey ; remainder of lower plumage white. 

Iris goIden-yellow' ; a bare patch of greenish skin in front of the 
eye; bill dusky yellow, ciilmen brownish; legs greenish-brown and 
greenish-yellow. 

Bill long, com])ressed and pointed ; neck and legs long ; wungs 
ample and rounded; tail sliort; toes long and slender with a slight 
’web between the outer and middle toes ; middle claw pectinated. 

There are concealed patches of powder-down on each side of 
the rump and breast. 

Field — A tall grey bird marked with black and 

white and with a sharp long bill, which broods almost motionless 
by the side of water. In flight recognisable at all distances l')y 
the slow flapping of the heavy-rounded wings and the long legs 
projecting behind. 

Fistriimtion. — The Common Heron is one of the widely spread 
and familiar birds of the Old World, being found through the 
greater part of Plurope, Asia and Africa. It is divided into races, 
and the typical form of Europe extends through West and Central 
Asia into India, Ceylon and Burma, In India it appears to be 
mainly a resident species though in parts of its range it is certainly 
migratory; it is generally distributed in the plains and in the hills 
up to about 5000 feet- 

HahitSy etc, — Although gregarious in the nesting season, and 
occasionally met in small parties or flocks at other times, the Heron 
is essentially a solitary bird ; and in that character it is familiar to 
the mass of mankind, who in the gaunt motionless silent figure see 
a suitable foil to the majesty of the scenery in which It is usually 
found. Mountain lake and purling mountain stream, the sand-banks 
and broad waters of the mighty rivers of the plains, tropical jheel, 
and dirty village pond, vali alike afford the spectacle of a Heron at 
its fisliing. Sometimes it wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces the neck outstretched; more often it stands motionless at the 



edge of the water, the head sunk between ilie shoulders, and 
nothing but the cold keen eye to show that it is not asleep; but woe 
betide the luckless frog or fish that trades on this immobility and 
ventures within reach. A thrust of the long neck and spear-point 
beak and the Heron has fed. Small niairmials and birds, mollusca, 
in.sects and Crustacea are also eaten, but the diet mainly consists of 
fish, whose scales are ejected in the form of castings. 

The liight of the Flerori is very majestic and characteristic, and 
when travelling tire bird mounts high in the air and is recognisable 
a long way off. lire head is drawn liack within the shoulders and 
the long legs trail behind, while the large rounded wings beat with 
a slow methodical laboured rhythro. The call is a loud harsh 
iisoally littered in flight. The bird is partly nocturnal in 
' its habits. 

In India the breeding season extends from March to August, 

The nest is a large, flat loosely-built structure of twigs and sticks, 
scantily lined as a rule with strarv and leaves. It is placed in trees 
at a considerable height from the ground. I^Iany pairs breed in 
company, sometimes in a colony by thernselves, at other times in 
company witli different species of Egret. Occasionally they l)reed 
in reed beds and then the rie.sts are made of rushes mid reeds. 

Hie clutch in India normally consists of three eggs. 

The egg is a luoderatel}' broad oval with a firm and rather coarse 
shell studded with minute pr)rt.*s, slightly chalky in texture and 
entirely glossiess. Tiie colour is a delir.ale sea-green which soon 
fades.-' 

■ : ,In::sfee the-eggs average ..about, 2.2.7' .by inches. ' 

Length 25 inches. Sexes alike. Entire plumage 
pure ivhite. In the breeding season the feathers of the breast are 
lengthened and lanceolate in shape and there is a crest of Uvo long 
attenuated feathers. The feathers of the back are also greatly 
elongated and turn upwards at tlieir ends, the ninu 1 icing widely 
spaced, long and drooping; these are the **]£gret^’ or Osprey” 
plumes of tlie millinery trade, 

Iri.s yellow; bill black, the IxivSC of the louver mandible and 
a hare patch round the eye greenish-yellow; legs lilack, toes and 
extreme base of tarsus yellow. 

A miniature Heron in structure. 
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■ -Me/d Wng^egged iong-iiecked,, white- Ifirdj^foimd 

generally in partieSj aljont tlie neig1il.iOurhouci (A waler. The 
pointed beak and sriuill, size at once separate it from the Spoonbill. 
Diiliculty is sometimes found in identifying it in tlie field from the 
Large- Egret a3.a)^ the Smaller Egret (ii. the 

Reef Heron iuka) and ,4he'’''Gattle. : ’Egrei:j--;ali wh'ite 

Herojis, l{3caliy coinmom The points to remark for the Little bCgrut 
arc the Ijlack beak at all seasonsj and the two long crest plumes 
in breeding plumage. . 

The Cattle Egret has the beak always yellow. The Reef l-lercm, 
a dimorphic Ihrd, while or grey in colour, found along the west 
coast of India, has the beak and legs varia'ole in colour l>ut never 
black. The Large Egret and tlie Smaller Egret have the l>eak 
black whilst breeding, but yellow at other seasons, d'he former is 
generally solitary, and may be at once known by its size equal to 
that of the Common (Grey) Heron, In breeding plumage it has 
neither crest nor l)reast plumes. The Smaller Egret has no t:rest 
plumes in breeding plumage, but belli breast and dorsal plumes, 
the latter lieing vm-y long and exaggerated. 

— d'hc typical race is widely dislributed in Southern 
Europe, Africa and Southern Asia to Afriexi and japan. It is 
common throughout the plains of India, Cleylon and Burma, Tliere 
is a closely allied race in the Alalayan Archipelago atul Au.stralia. 

efi \ — The Little l^lgret is found very generally throughout 
India wherever water is plentiful. Paddy-fiekls, marshes aiui tanks, 
rivens and creeks, and even irrigated helds and the neighbonriiood 
of canals are all frequented by the birds. They live in parties and 
feed on the ground, wading about in the shallow margins of the 
water or stalking over the neighbouring grass land. Their food 
consists very largely of fish and frogs, but lizards, worms, grass- 
hoppers, locusts, aquatic insects, freshwater mollusca and Crustacea 
are all eatem They rest either on the ground or on trees. The 
Bight is rather slow and laboured with regular beats of the broad 
rounded wings, and in flight the head is retracted to the .shoulders, 
and the legs outstretched beyond the laiL 

The outstanding characteristic of the biial is of course the 
wonderful nuptial pfiiimes from which the name is derived. These 
plumes have long been used amongst Eastern nations as an 
ornament to the head-dress, and the gift of n jewelled atgrcUc was 
one of the most distinguished compliments that an Oriental ruler 
could pay. Such a compliment was paid to Nelson i)y the Sultan 
after the battle of the Nile. These aigrettes have an ungraceful 
copy in the stiff plumes mounted on the front of the Hussar !.msby 
and other military head-dresses. 
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In the last century the Little Egret with others of the family 
sufiered greatly frdni the depredations of the plume-trade* since 
the aigrettes are in great demand for ladies' fashions. As the birds 
nest in large colonies and the aigrettes are only donned in the 
breeding season much harm was done and great cruelty inllictedj 
wl'iole colonies being wiped out l;>y the adults being sliot and the 
young left to starve in the nests. It was discovered in Sind, 
however, that the birds would breed In confinement and that the 
plumes could easily and more profitably be harvested from the 
captive birds. Egret farming has since rapidly spread, aiid under 
present conditions it is permissible to hope that the Egrets may not 
!:)e exterminated in India as they were aJ most in Egypt. ’ . 

The breeding season in Northern: /India ns, iiv August, 

and in December in the south. This EgiaAdnvarialjly breeds in 
coionie.s in trees, generally in c<niipany wiili other species of Herons 
and Ibises, tlie various nests all jumbled up indiscrimin The 

colofues are often placed in the centre of towns and %eillages. 'rite 
nest is a rough shallow cup of sti(IvS, occasionally lined with a little 
sedge or ctKirse grass. 

The clutch consists of four or live eggs. They are moderately 
i)rc)ad ovals, witli a firm and rather coarse glo.s.sle.s.s shell fitted witli 
miiuilc purcB. The cuioui is.- a delicate, sea-green ur hluisli-gri^en 
which soon fade.s. 

The egg measures about 1.73 by 1*3 a inches. 

THE, C A'TTLHj;- EGv.IiET.;^^ 

■■ B,tn.aj.ucus= iBrS.-:(Lmhceus)b 

. Imngth 20 :ih ;'cEiitire‘';pluihage' 

pure white. 

When breeding hair-like plumes appear on head and neilg 
except on the forehead and the chin, and long ‘H^gret plumes are 
developed on the liack ; these are orange-buff. 

Iris pale golden-yellow ; a patch of bare skin from the eye to the 
beak greenish-yellowy; bill yellowy legs Idack, in places mottled ■with 
yellowish. 

A miihatarc Heron in structure. 

Mtiti IdeJiiiJkaihm.—A slciuler w'hite bird with long neck and 
legs usually fuiuKl in attendance on herds of cattle. In U)e lareeding 
sea.son the huff egret plumes distinguish it from all other spccie.s, 
though it still looks white at a distance; but when these are shed it 
is difficult to distinguish from the other species of Egret, which are 
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also white in colour. The yellow bill separates it from the 
Little Egret, the !>Iack legs from tlie Reef lleron (Dt-mkgre/fa as/ia.), 
and the smaller size from the Large Egret {M. a//^a) and the Smaller 
Egret {jS. i/^fer/ziedm), 

jDis/n/mhm . — The Cattle Egret is a widely spread species 
inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe and Asia and the whole of 
Africa, It is divided into two races ; the typical form is found in 
Europe and Africa, while II L ivrfmmHdus, the race whicii is found 
in India, Ceylon and Burma, extends also to Southern Japan. In 
India it is generally spread throughout the plains except in the drier 
portions of the north'-west. It is not found in the hills. A resident 
species. .■ 

eU, — ■ The Cattle Egret or Buff-backed Heron is 
common enough in the well-watered parts of India where jheels, 
rivers, and inundations occur and cause the formation of grazing 
grounds for cattle, with lush green grass. This species, however, is 
not nearly so much a bird of the water as most of the Herons and 
Egrets, but it has specialised in the direction of attendance on cattle. 
Where herds of cattle commonly graze, there will this Egret be 
found, in parties large or small, attending the cattle closely, some- 
times perching on their backs but more generally stalking round 
their legs. For though it feeds sometimes on small fish, tadpoles, 
and aquatic insects, its diief food consists of grasshoppers and dies, 
and these it obtains in plenty while attending the cattle, pecking 
them off the grass, and off the animals themselves. It also performs 
a definite service by ridding, their skins of leeches, ticks and other 
parasites. It is a tame confiding bird and is not molested by the 
cattle herds, nor are its nuptial plumes sought after l:>y plume- 
hunters, who confine their attention to the White Egrets. 

The breeding season is dependent on the monsoons, in Northern 
India from June to August, and in the South in November and 
December. It breeds in colonies, usually in company with other 
similar species. 

The nest is a rough unlined structure of sticks placed in trees, 
often at a considerable height from the ground. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. The egg is a rather 
broad oval, somewhat pointed towards one endj the texture is 
compact and fine without gloss. The egg of this species is nearly 
always distinguishable from those of the other small Herons by its 
colour, white with a faint blue or green tinge, as opposed to the 
usual delicate sea-green tint. 

The average measurement is 1.7 1 by 1.32 inches. 
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AKtii'.ci.A DiJAVi (Sykes). 

,, (Piute x'vi.,' Fig. i.)' 

, T 8 inches. ' Sexes8"tlike. : . Winter pluniage’: ' 

'Head and. neck dark brown 'Streaked ■'witli .jsale. yellowishdaifl,;'. 
darker on t^le :Crown^ ard paler ciri the^fore neck j chin and throat 
white; the lack and the shou-ldcrs ash}'“brown with pale yellowish 
stripcH on the latter ; remainder of the plinnage white, the upper 
breast streaked with ' '':,hv;A b 

In breeding pliniuige the head and imck are light yellowish- 
browHj the crown brown, and the chin and throat -white; a wirite 
crest of long-pointt:d feathers ; back deep maroon, the feathers long 
and hairdike with dark slaty ends, and a line of brownish-buff 
feathers as a border ; upper breast ashy-brown with narro'w w’hitish 
streaks, the feathers long and rather disintegrated. 

Iris bright yellow; eyelids greenish-yellow; bill bluish at the 
base, yellowish about the middle, and black at the tip; legs duU 
..green.' 

I'he neck and legs are shorter than in the true Egrets. 

Fie/d Idcniijicafion.—A very small Heron, the commonest of its 
iamily in India, found by every piece of water; it escapes notice by 
its dingy coloration until it springs to life with a flash of white 
wings. 

JFstriimiwH. *The Paddy-bird or Pond Heron is found in the 

west as far as the Persian (.'Uiif, and from there extends throughout 
India, Ceylon and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. Within our 
area it is found practically everywhere in the plains, extending also 
in the hills up to 4000 feet. In the main a resident species it is 
locally migratory. 

Habits, eti \ — ^-This must be one of the commonest and most 
familiar birds in India, being found wherever there is water. It 
feeds chiefly on frogs, crabs, small fishes, insects, and the other 
miscellaneous life that has its being in or near water ; in pursuit of 
this mixed dietary the Paddy-bird spends its life on the edge of 
water, fresh or salt, in mangrove swamp, jheel and river, on lake and 
village pond, in roadside ditch or borrow-pit. No puddle is too 
small, no water too dirty for its attention. It sits there motionless 
on the mud, or ankle deep in water, hunched up with the head and 
long neck drawn back within the shoulders, or stalks slowly along 
moving each foot with slow meticulous caution. But the quick 
stab of the pointed beak with ail the length of the neck behind it 
is too quick for fish or grasshopper, and the little Heron never goes 
hungry in its hunting, for all its sluggard aspect. Its dull colours 
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assimiiate with tlie mud and herba and the bird is tame and 
confidina;, witli the result that it is seldom noticed until it rises close 
to the passer-i)yj springing into life with a siiddeii flash of the white 
wings, and a harsh croak which expresses its annoyance at the 
disturbance. To this invisibility is clue the name of blind heron 
that it bears in several dialects. Though seemingly a misanthrope 
by iiatiirej the Paddy-bird is found in great numbers in suitable 
places, and the birds collect to roost or to rest in shady 
branches in the daytime. They breed also more or less in 
company though hardly in defined colonies, and numbers of their 
nests will be found wherever Night llerons and Egrets collect to 
breed. 

The breeding season lasts from May to September, and locally 
apparently to December, but most nests 'will be found in July and 
August, 

The nest is a rough shallow cup of sticks, often small and very 
loosely put togetlier ; it is placed in the smaller forks of trees or 
large bushes, at heights varying from 30 to 30 feet from the ground, 
and the little Herons stanmble and clainbtT along the iiranclies with 
great facility, an accomplishment shared ]>y the chicks when they 
are two-thirds grown. 

The dutch varies from four to six eggs. 'Phe eggs are slightly 
elongated ovals, often perceptibly pointed at both ends; the texture 
is compact and tine, somewhat chalky and without any gloss. In 
colour they are a deep sea-green or groeiiish-bluc, wliich is very liable 
to fade. 

In size they average about t, 4S by 1.17 incEes. 

TILE NIGtIT HERON. 

NvtrncoRAX NVCTrcoRAX (Linnmus). 

■ . : :(:Pkte xvil, Fig* 5 .) . 

Descripfio)}, — Length 23 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the 
head with a drooping crest and the back black glo.ssed with metallic 
green ; a few long narrow white feathers of great length spring from 
the crest; forehead, a streak over the eye, cheeks and the lower 
plumage white; sides and back of the neck, Hanks, wings, rump 
and tail light ashy with a faint pinkish tinge. 

Iris blood-red; bare skin from the eyes to the beak yellowish- 
green, dull livid in the breeding season; bill I dick, yellowish at 
the base except wdien breeding; feet yellowish-green. 


The bill is stouter and deeper than in the other Herons, and 
the neck is short and thick. 
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P'h/J Z/rv/Z/Z-Vs/Av;/.’ - A hiiKiII henvy Inrt^ely uorinrnal 

in its; ImbitB, and sleemi\i:y.by dav/in thiiik' trees. ,, ,’ Zrhd grey ,eafonr. 
with white on tlie Ihes,* and under surhieej and the grcenish-hhn k 
'crown, and t^eick, are- tiislinelive. 

race is. found through South.,; and;' 
Centra! Europe as. well as nearly the whole of ,A,fri.ca and the'greater 
part ■ .of Asia : ■ ■ other .races are’^ fbimd. iW; North America -and : tbe; 
West Indies. . In India., it dS' eery gaiiejmV.i^eing .'fomiid .'throughout 
the ■■'plains;^.' ; and irr. the' '.N'orth-western ;' ■;Hi,imalayas 'up;, "to. '5000' 
or 6o'oo : ;foetr:,.’.In ■ resident .'species, .it is also '.locally: 

migratory..; ■ 

//h/v?r, e/t\ -Ehc Night llerurn is very common and alaindant, 
though like many species that are colonial in tijeir haints and 
dependent on water, its distribution is rather irregular., It is 
definitely a nocturnal species and is very shy and secretive. 

. The..' members' of;..a, colcmy spend their'; day ;sl’eeping' 'and /brood* 
ing in the thick foliage of a clump of trees, waiting till the fall of 
dusk. Then the whole colony moves off to the feeding grounds; 
in a contiinions stream, each bird hying separately and eat.h at 
intervals uttering the harsh raucous 7 cmd\ which is filmost a 
quack rather than a croak. The flight is dignified and moderately 
fast, the Irird looking very siiort and iieavy with its head tucked 
into its slioulders and the regularly flapping broad round wings. 
The roosting place once left liehind, the lards spread far afield 
for tlie nightks fishing in every little. |:>oud and jheel and .streti!li of 
water, 'i-'lie iVjod is varied, like tiiat t)r all the Mcrons, and consists 
small. fish;:amplu:bia,';criistacea, and aquatic '.ihscctsf . ’ 

.; : The I>reeding season is' in July and'’ August . in-'. t!ie.. pl.ainB,':;bul;'' 
early in .April ^ and ;M.ay ,.in ' - Kashmir. Tim,; nest '.'.is'.' a .rough '-hhd-: 
slight strnciiire of slicks, unlincd, and plat'od in a tree, usually at 
a. 'good, : Ireight' 'irdm;. the:: ■.ground.; ■ .A, ;;;,few;;'mesl.s.;.;.'are.'.;$olit^^ 
usually the birds build in colonies, and generally these colonies are 
in association with those of other species of Herons and .Egrets. 

The clutch consists of four or five eggs. 

d'he egg is a moderately l>road oval, as a rule rather obtuse at 
both ends, Tiie texture is fine and hard, without gloss. The 
colour is a delicate pale sea-green, without markings. 

The eggs measure about 1.92 by 1.35 inches. 
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THE NUKTA. ; V' ■ ^ 

SAuciiuokNis MEi.ANcrrus 

.Descn'pimL — Length male 30 inches, female 26 indues/ IMale : 
Head and neck white, spotted with glossy black, the l>lack prevailing 
along the top of the head and back of the neck ; a collar round the 
lower neck, and the lower plumage pure white, washed with pale 
ashy-grey on the sides of the l)reast and hanks ; the whole upper 
plumage, wings and tail, except the brownish-grey lower back, black 



Fig. 81,— Tht; Nukta. (i nat, sixe.) 


glossed with green, purple and blue, a black liar extending on to 
each side of the upper breast and another on to tine low’-er hanks. 

The female is similar but smaller, with more black on the head 
and neck and less gloss elsewhere. 

Iris brown; bill black; legs greenish-plumbeous. 

The male has a black .fleshy knob (the comb) on the top of the 
beak which becomes greatly developed in the breeding season. 

Field large goosedikc duck, glossy black above 

white below^, with a spotted head and neck. The sijse and colora- 
tion is distinctive apart from the curious comh of the drake. 

I)isin 7 mfum.~¥ounA in India, Ceylon and Burma in suitable 
localities; also in Africa south of the Sahara and in Madagascar, 

The typical race is found virtually throughout India except in 
the North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Northern 
and Western .Punjab, and the north-western portions of Sind ; it 
is confined to the plains and appears to be a local migrant. 
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IlaMfs^ ef(\ — I'he Nukta. or Comb-duck is common in well-Avaterccl 
and welbwooded ]')arts of India, and is generally found in large 
marshy tanks and jheels with reedy margins and plenty of trees 
in the vicinity. In such places it is found in pairs and family 
parties, and not being semi-nocturnal in its habits, like most of the 
ducks and geese, is to be seen moving about freely on the wing at 
all times of day. It roosts, as it nests, in trees. 

The flight is powerful and fairly rapid, and when a pair arc on 
the wing together the male usually leads. The voice is more like 
that of a goose than a duck, and in the vicinity of the nest the bird 
tends to be rather noisy, heralding the approach of an intruder with 
loud trumpet-Galls ; the ordinary note of the male is a low grating 
noise. It is not a particularly wary species, but as the flesh is very 
indifferent for the talde it is a pity to shoot so handsome a bird. 

The food consists largely of the grains of wild and cultivated 
rice, but the roots, seeds and shoots of various water plants are also 
eaten, as well as a certain amount of worms and spawn and larvm 
of aquatic insects. 

The breeding season is from June to September, depending a 
good deal on the commencement of the rains. 

The nest is normally built in trees and is a rough structure of 
sticks and grass lined with a few dead leaves and feathers; it is 
placed either in a hole in a trunk, or .in the depression so often 
found where several large branches join the trunk of a tree ; mango 
trees are usually fevoiired. 

The normal clutch consists of seven to twelve eggs, but the 
rmnil)er frequently exceeds this, and forty eggs have been recorded 
in a single nest. 

The eggs are very regular ovals, slightly pointed at one end. 
The texture is wonderfully close and compact, and when fresh the 
eggs both in colour and appearance seem made of polished ivory ; 
but with the progress of incubation some of the gloss departs and 
the shells become stained and dirty. 

In size the eggs average about 2.40 by 1.70 inches. 


THE COTTOxN-TEAL. 

Nettopus coro.makdeijanus (Gmelin). 

DesniftwH . — Length 13 inches. Male in summer plumage: 
Top of the head dark brown; a black collar glossed behind with 
green round the lower neck ; remainder of the bead and neck white ; 
upper plumage dark bro\Yn glossed with metallic-green or purple; 
primaries dark brown on their basal halves, then white with the tips 
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l:;)laclc j.. sc‘condaries' "da,rlv Ijrown , glcjsseil with- met.aliic-'grecn m- purple 
and . tipped with: white ; '.upper lehl roverts derk' ijruwri riipitled and 
■llnelp: baricd; wi'th wliitee lo\r'er . p]iim..ipf:h 'wiriteh il'te.' siii;es lhie)y 
veiiBicuIated ■■with I'lrown ;■ vclug .lirnug 'arid , a' patdi .-iiuder the tail 
darlvuhoeolale-brovvn. e 

111 winter the -iriale ■ losen its .collar and .resKiwI'ileB' llie feiTKile 
eN:ce|>t. for.the, tvliilo bar'aiid; some ;of. the gr&m on the 

tipper jd.umage and wnigs.: . 

■.■ :Female'r 'Top -of ihcTeadwincI e'l.'hf'uh.iiiroagit ilie^'eye. braivn'; 
reniaiiider liea4 titKioier'h "a'ltd lo'weT 'pd.r!:s' siiilifd'' winlCs.; tlie 'head 
and. ■rieclv' 'being; speckled- ■with- bmwa'i marks ' iliat IjecoiTwr deliiied 
wavV; lines. a>o the ..breaHl; ; Vupper , paris^;-, wings .and -tail .brmvig dm 



F'O-. ’ :S.'^,---'''Co'n.'are''T-t:;iilr ■ ei n 


inner iwirig-'irjinllsgtipped ■ w'itli '.■ripiter ; laii; ■ coveitS; 
mixed with it. 

■ ' '/Iris ■ retl'an aihiles,-’ browar in.- lelpaies, hill Irrown' -aia-tee ' yelatwisli ■ 
belbWj^dn dtreeding;.^inAles:'bla€k .p' legs' giTenish-yeli^ lireeding’ 

males blaek- .and. d'lisley ' 

■ ; ■; \ The beak ..is sli ori ■ and::''goose“]ikej: ' that . h .very sliig'li' .^.a t ' t be ^ .base:- 
and narrowing gradually in fronh 

'Mei4 --r-'-T!:! e ■ .s inallest ■; . of . ■ plie- ' . In cl ia'n’ . . : I -t iick s, :bei ng ' 

■'easily.- .reeogm'SedVby;''. its and ;a:h 

.the :.p]nniagea -The ■■dra&rdii 'Ibll.-v'pb is;,' dark'. '«lcBBy''. 'teajwri 
■:a!rove;;w5th:-'a; ^wldtahwing;hbar'.';:a.nd:.'a': 'lila€.fc is, 

;.brbwn,y .abo'ye':a-iiiti,dackk:;; tlr^:i)yiiag.'Tarh 

and 'dt’; extends :^e§|twards;Tbrbiig:iy^ 
Cldna.aind.;s0«ilmar(is;Tp'dhe,'.-Thilipj>ii:ies/^ 
it B;':generallygdiatribtited.^'m;',:'the..;y^ 
::bprder^''fr0mpvAfalgbar,:'.,b;nAiie;:::',Ntir 
;br;.waitting;h;:;:A;:fesident.specfe^^ 
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Ilaldls^ etc , — This curious little Duck Finds its usual haliitat in 
those overgrown ponds and broad dykes and channels where much 
of the water is choked with a growth of grass and weeds. It may 
also be found on open sheets of water, but even then it keeps to the 
weediest stretches and the neai* neighbourhood of cover. It lives 
in parties and small flocks, and by nature, when undisturbed, is 
familiar and unwary. It spends all its lime in the water and 
dives well, but being a poor walker it seldom ventures out on to 
land though it perches at times on trees. The flight is fast, and 
as a rule it flies low over the water, twisting and turning skilfully 
to avoid stumps and clumps of vegetation. On the wing it is 
veiy noisy, uttering a peculiar cackling note which has been 
likened to the Jixiui 

The breeding season is from June to August. . 

This duck nests in the holes and hollows of trees in the near 
vicinity of water; the site may be at any height from the ground, 
from near water-level to about 30 feet up; though the majority of 
nests are placed at a height of about 10 or 15 feet. The hole is 
thickly lined with twigs, grass and feathers, all the work being 
done apparently by the female alone. 

The normal clutch varies from eight to fourteen eggs, but as 
many as twenty-two have been recorded, 

TIk! egg is a. very regular oval, almost indeed spherical in shape, 
'Fhe shell is very fine and smooth in texture, ivory-white in colour 
with 11 high gloss. 

In size it averages about 1.7 by 1.29 inches. 

THE BAR-HEADED GOOSE. 

Anskr iNDicus (Latham). 

Desaipitm . — Length 30 inches. Sexes alike. Head white, 
with two short black bars on the nape; a white band down each 
side of the neck ; hind neck dark brown, passing into the pale ashy- 
grey of the upper plumage; on the upper back and shoulders the 
feathers have paler tips and the greater coverts are broadly edged 
with wiiite; flight feathers black, the outer ones with much of the 
base grey; tail pale grey with white edges; fore neck brownish- 
ashy, passing gradually into whity-brown on the Iweast; sides of 
the breast browner, darkest on the flanks, barred with the pale tips 
of the feathers ; remainder of lower plumage white. 

Iris brown ; lull yellow, with the nail blackish; legs orange. 

A heavily built bird, with a long neck and short rounded tail. 
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'short 'and high at llie Iiaso^. almost c An I cal in .Hhapei kgs short 
and slDiil: willi \veblxal toes. 

' Ooosej , grey-brown and/ winieOn' 

colour a!ul easily lihaidfieu IVorn all other species by Hie two dark 
bars on the back oi* llie heail. 

I)isirilmimh-~^ summer ' the , Bar-beaded ' Goose Breeds-; in, 

' Centra! Asia ^and Western '/ChiRa ^southwards 'as,, for as Ladakh '.and' 
Tibet. In w,inter it .inodes, south; to 'India '0.0 cl' Bur m'aj arriving, in' 
October and leaving in March. 

In Northern India it is alnindant in winter from the Indus 
Valley eastwards across to Assanp most numerous on tlw* NV(,‘st and 
less so to the east. About the Central Frovinccs it grows less 
common and south of that it is .scarce, lliougli stragglers are found 
right down into Southern India, 

jffakJsy etc . — This typically Indian Goose is found on the larger 
lakes and jheels of Northern India but it is chiefly a riverain 
species, spending the hours of rest and daylight on tiie saiK,Lbanks 
of the great rivers of the north and feeding hy night in the 
cultivation that extends about their banks. These, like other 
species .of geese^ grasie; on- .■■green .vegetable, food, - and 'they do',, a 
lot of damage to tlte young shoots of ■wheat, l.)nrley and rice, and 
.also- in;,th.e'''grain '.fields,- which'';,are visited',: 'night' after' .ii;ight .';;'There ' 
welbmarked, ; 'morning: ,'and':;';evening'Jl.ight.,':toVand' ft 
feeding grounds, and where the iiirds are not much disturbed they 
. start feeding, earl.y' 'in 'the' 'Cveniiigs' and 'alsO' conti'mie 'after, dawib. ■■■ 

At all times they 'arc very wary and difticiilt to approrudi, und 
the flocks are usually credited with posting definite senlinds. 

This Goose is found normally in large flocks uf 20 to roo 
birds, but occasionally small parties and pairs separate off by 
themselves. They ily high in the air with a very measured beat 
of the wnng.s and keep in very regular formations of lines and 
wedges. The call is a deep sonorous note, uttered hy several liircls 
in unison and usually described as ‘‘gaggling.’" 

In Ladakh and Tibet the eggs are laid in .May and June. The 
nests are placed on islands of the salt lakes at iji,ooo and 
14,000 feet elevation, and are mere hoilo'ws in the soil lined 
with the bird"s own dowm. Where suitable islands do not exist, 
nests are placed on the ledges of cliffs. 

' , ■':The'';'ffll/'eIdt€h; usually-'; consists: ;df '/ft ^Thc': dgg'^ 
is a long-pointed oval, strong in texture with a rather coarse grain 
and little gloss. The colour is a very pale creamy-white w'hich 
soon becomes soiled. 

The egg measures about 3.20 l>y 2.23 inches* 
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THE WHISTLING TEAL. 

Dendrocygna javanica (Horsfield). 

Dcscriplion, — Length 17 inches. Sexes alike. Top of the 
head browrij darkening behind; reniainder of head and neck light 
bro^Yn, darkening i:)ehind and paling to almost ^vhite on the chin 
and throat ; back and shoulders dark brown, with broad pale rufous 
tips to the feathers ; wings black with a chestnut patch on the 
shoulder; rump blackish; upper tail coverts chestnut; tail dark 
browm; lower parts light ferruginous, becoming pale yellowish- 
brown on the upper breast and wiiitish below the tail; flanks light 
brown, with broad -whitish shaft streaks. 

Iris brown, eyelids bright yellow; bill brownish-blue, the nail 
nearly Idack ; legs browmish-blue. 

The nail at the tip of the bill is prominent and sharply bent 
dowuiwards ; wings broad and rounded ; legs long and stout. 

Field IdentificatioH, — A heavy dark brown Duck with rounded 
wings which frequents overgrowui sw^amps and settles in trees; 
the whistling call is distinctive. The chestnut upper tail coverts 
distinguish it from the Larger Whistling Teal (Z>. fuhd)^ in which 
they are whitish. 

DhlribuHo 7 i. — Found in India, Ceylon and Burma, extending 
also eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, 
Southern China, Sumatra, Borneo and Java. In India it is found 
almost throughout the plains except in the North-west Frontier 
Province and in the Northern and W^estern Punjab. A local 
migrant, its movements depending on the w^ater-supply. 

Habits^ ek . — This Duck avoids rivers and open weedless stretches 
of water and prefers tanks, backwaters, swamps, and lakes where 
there is an abundant grow^th of weeds and vegetation. Trees also 
are essential to its comfort, as it not only breeds in them but roosts 
and rests on the branches often in preference to w^ater. It is usually 
found in 'flocks, of fifty individuals and more, and in specially 
favoured localities it collects in vast numbers surpassing those of 
all other duck. Its dietary is very varied, but a vegetable diet 
seems to be preferred, and large quantities of mollu.sca are devoured. 
It is not suitable for the table. 

The Whistling Teal is a strong quick sw'immer and it dives well ; 
the flight is not very fast, thougli the wings are beaten very rapidly 
and with great effort. As the name denotes, the call is a regular 
whistle, not very clear, rather sibilant, and by no means harsh or 
shrill. It is constantly uttered on the wing, especially when the bird 
first takes to flight There is also a low' chuckling call, almost a quack* 
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■ '.The'' breeding s-easoo 'is from late ^ Jiine iinli! Septenil^er. A 
ceriaiii luimlrer of riests are to be h3U}K on the ground or a few feet 
above it in masses of dense Jierbage. But the ordinary nest is in 
a tree? either in the deserted nests of crows and kites, or in 
hollcxws in the trunks and branches or between the l)oiighvS. The 
trees chosen axe iisually in tlui vicinity of water; and the nest is 
seldom more than 20 feet ixonv the ground. 

In the more open situations in trees the nest is a well-made 
structure of twigs and sticks lined with grass and a few' feathers, 
but in deep<2r holes in trees the eggs are sometimes merely laid on 
the natural debris in the Ijottom of the hole. 

The a\"erage clutch consists of eight to ten eggs, thoiigli more or 
'.less 'are often laid, 

The egg is a spherical oval, very smooth and fine in texture, 
neither close-grained nor glossy, but rather chalky. The colour is 
ivory wdiite, wiiiclr soon becomes stained. 

It measiims about i.tSs by 1.56 indm^^ 

tup: ruddy snEfdjRAKK, 

CavSauca I'KRRUi'UNKA (Pallas), 

(Plule xvii., Ffi?. 3-) 

Descriptio^L — Length 26 inches. Male: Head and neck buff, 
passing on the neck into the orange-brown of the body plumage; 
a black collar round the neck; lower back atid rump vermiculatcd 
wdth black; wings whitish-buff, quills black, the inner quills witii 
the outer webs metallic-green and bronze ; tail and its upper coverts 
black ; lower abdomen chestnut ; wing lining wdiite. 

The female is duller in tint with the head paler, almost whitish; 
she lacks the black neck collar. 

Iris dark browm ; bill and legs black. 

A^cry similar to a goose in structure, but the bill is (latter and 
more duckdike. 

Field IdcntificaiioH. — Easily distinguished from all other Ducks 
by its bright orange-brown coloration and paler head and neck, 
contrasting in flight with the black quills and white wing lining. 
Chiefly found on the sand-bank.s of rivers. 

from South Russia and the Balkan 
Peninsula eastw'ards through Middle Asia to China and Japan, In 
winter it moves southwards to North Africa, India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and Southern China to Imrmosa. In India it arrives about 
October and stays until April, and is found tbroiighout the length 
and breadth of the country in suitable places. 
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Jlabifs^ eit \ — 'Fhe Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahininy .Duck in India 
i$ essentially a bird of the larger rivers where the water is clean and 
free of vegetation and there are extensive sand-banks and sandy 
islets left by the falling floods of the summer. In such localities it 
is found in pairs which spend the greater portion of their time on 
the sandy margins of the water, comparatively seldom entering it ; 
though when they do they swim welh with the head erect, the front 
half of the body km* and the stern held high; on land they walk 
with ease. During the day they generally rest, sitting and standing, 
about together, and at night tliey feed, often separating in the 
process. This has given rise to the native legend that in the pairs 
ofBrahminies are enshrined the souls of erring lovers doomed as 
punishment to remain in sight and hearing but separated by the 
flowing stream; the ordinary call which is freely uttered is a loud 
rather melodious a-onk^ which for ihe purposes of the legend is 
considered to form the names of Ghakwa and Cliakwl, and the 
lovers are credited with the eternal query in hope Chaktm -mmga 
(Ghakwa, shall I come?) answered sadly in the terms of the 
punishment 

In the absence of rivers mid sand-hanks ihe Brahminy visits 
lakes and large tanks, Imt only those of tlie most open character. 
(')n the wing they rise high into the air and ily strongly with rather 
slow wing heats, and through this and their liright coloration wiiich 
catches the sun they are easily recognisalfle at ii great distance. On 
migration numbers of pairs colletU into loose flocks. Calm and 
confiding in its demeanour when danger does not threaten, it is one 
of the wariest of the iamily, and to bring it Uj liag is always a 
triumph for ihe sportsman. In the main it is a vegetable feeder, 
and is therefore, as a rule, quite good eating; though there is a 
prejudice against it for the table as it is supposed to feed on 
carrion. 

The breeding season in Ladakh is in May and June. Here it 
nests in holes and crevices of the high cliffs that overhang the rivers 
and lakes, building a nest of down and feathers. Six to ten eggs 
are laid. The egg is a moderately broad oval, slightly pointed at 
one end. The texture is fine and smooth wdth a slight gloss and 
the colour is creamy-white. 

The egg measures about 2.5 by i.S inches. 
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, ' THE M'ALLA.Ri;).'; ■■;, 

' ' A>r:AS''FLATYRH'YKCHA iJlIoreilS. . : ■ ..A' 

DescriJ^iimh- Tength 24 inches, '.Male: Head .and, ■i.ipper, ..neck 

glossy emerald green divided by awhile ring frr.mi tlie deep diestniit 
breast ; upper back fuiely venuiculated with brown and wlbite washed 
on the shoulders with chestnut; middle back dark brown ; rump and 
a patch above and below the tail Idack, partly glossed with purple or 
green; wings brcnviy, the speculum ■■ metallic violet-purple between 
two white Ixars edged interiorly wuth black ; tail greyish-white, the 
four central feathers l)Iack glossed with lilue-green and curled over 
backwards ;/ lower plumage finely vermiciilated grey and white; 
under surface of Avings white. 

Female: Brown above, the feathers edged with buff, and on the 
upper back and shoulders with concentric buff bands; sides of the 
head paler than the crown, with a darker streak through the eye ; 
chin and throat browuiisli-buff; wungs as in the male; under parts 
buff with brown centres to' the feathers, the upper breast browner; 
tail brown with whitish-buff edges. 

Iris brown ; bill greenish-yellow, blackish towards the tip, duller 
and yellower in the female; legs orange-red. 

After breeding, the drake moults about June into a plumage 
resembling that of the female, and reassumes his own distinctive 
dress by another moult in September. This is known as the 
Eclipse, and as the wing quills are shed simultaneously and not 
in pairs in the usual manner, the bird is, for a time, virtually 
liightless. The female undergoes similar moults, and they are found 
in most of those species of duck in which the males are brilliantly 
coloured and do not assist in rearing the young. With the exception 
of the Spotbill all the following species have an eclipse plumage. 

Field IdcNtiJication.--T\\<^ most generally known of all wild duck. 
The mottled brown and buff duck and the greyisliAvhite-iooking 
drake, with his dark green head and chestnut breast separated by 
a white ring are easily identified by the violet-purple speculum 
bordered above and below by black and white bands. 

Disiribufim . — The Mallard breeds thnmghout the Northern 
Hemisphere, and in winter is found southwards to .Northern Africa, 
Madeira, the Canaries and Northern India, It is found also in 
North America (though the Greenland arid Iceland birds have been 
separated as subspecies), wintering south ti> Mexico, the West Indices 
and Panama. Witlnn our limits it breeds in very great numbers in 

* Speculum is the name applied to the rectangular patch of metailic colour 
found on. the wing of many freshwater ducks. 
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Kashmir, and L!;reat numbers winter there. It is ahiindant also 
in winter in the North-west Frontier Provincej ]hihn-:hlsiaii, the 
Punjab, Sind, and in . leaser'' numbers in; the . United Provinces. , A 
few, wander to Rajputana, the Gentral' Provinces, Bombay, Bengal 
and Assam, but it is unknown in Southern India. It is most 
numerous from Decem'ber'' to February. 

Ifak’fs^ eft , — The Mallard in India is found in pairs, small 
parties, and in flocks numbering up to forty or llfly Irirds, whicli 
may be found in all places where wild duck congregate, jhecis, 
rivers, lakes and tanks, small reedy cluinnels and irrigated cultiva- 
tion. They swim and walk well, and vrhen feeding do not dive, 
though they frequently depress the head and neck so far below 
waiter that their vertically inclined, tiie tail sticking 

straight into the air, while their feet paddle to maintain the 
balance. They rise quickly into the air straight off the surface 
of the water, and once on the wing the fright is very fast, the 
strong regular beat of the wings producing a whistling sound 
audible some distance away. They feed both by day and nigiit, 
and have a regular fright to and from fiu’oured fecditig grounds 
at dusk and dawn; though this habit is not quite so marked in 
India as in the west owing to the greater abundance of safe feeding 
places. The ordinary note of the male is a low and soft sound 
lictween a croak and a murmur, while the female has ii Icnider and 
clearer jabber. But wdien frushed both sexes quack, tliat of the 
female being also louder. 

The breeding season in Kashmir is in iMay and jtinc. The nest 
is built of coarse lings and grasses, more or loss lined with feathers 
and down from the bird's own breast; it is placed in clumps of 
rushes along the .edges of jbeels.- ;and/'waterH:^our^^^ 

The clutch consists of six to twelve eggs. 

The egg is a moderately broad regular oval, of a fine and smooth 
texture with a slight gloss. Freshly laid it is of a dull pale greenish 
tint, but this soon fades and stains into a dingy brown colour. 

In size the eggs average about 2.20 by r.6o inches, 

THE SPOTBILL. 

Anas ntEcaLOKUVNciiA Forster. 

Length 24 inches. Sexes alike. Head and neck 
whitish with. bn)wn streaks except on the diin ami throat, the 
marking being heaviest on tite top of the head and in a band 
through the eye; ui>per back brown with pale edges to the 
feathers; wings brown, tlie speculum bright metallic -green, 
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between two white edged iriterioriy with Idock, alcove the 

speculum a broad white streak : lower liack, tail and a patch 
akiove and below black; breast and lower abdomen fulvfjuH- 
wbite spotted with brown; lower abdomen dark brtwvji; under 
suriace of wings white. 

Iris iwown ; blU black with a yellow tip and a yellow spot oi\ 
each side of the base ; legs orange-red. 

Field A. large duck in wliich lioth sexes wear a 

grey version of the plumage of the female Mallard. They are 
readily distinguished from her by the green (as opposed to purple) 
speciilumj the bright yello'w spots at tlie base of the beak, and tlie 
clumsier build. 

Disfri/nifiofh — The Spotidll is found almost tliroughoiii the 
Indian EmpirCj Siam, Cochin-China, China and Eastern Siberia. 
It is divided into three races, but tve are only concerned with 
the typical form which occurs in India, Ceylon and Assam north 
of the Brahmaputra. In India it is very generally distributed 
soutit of the Himalayas from the Indus Valley eastw'ards being most 
common in North-western and Central India. It is only locally 
migratory, 

Jlaints^ — Apart from the fact that it i.s a resident species, the 
Spotbill, differs from must of our Indian migratory ducks in its lack 
of sociability ; it rarely as.sociales closely with otlaa' species, and is 
usually found only in pairs or small parties of ten to a do/.en biials 
of its own species. These avoid large open waiters, and prefer small 
weedy jheels with plenty of cover or straggling (‘reeks well scn.'cned 
by trees. Fresh water is e.ssential Xo them, even brackish water like 
the Sunderbands not being to their taste. 

The Spotbill is a good bird for the table, as it is largely a 
vegetable feeder, and indeed often does a good deal of damage to 
the rice crops, trampling down and spoiling as much as it eats ; 
water-molluscs, frogs, worms, and insects are also eaten. From the 
sporting point of view it is less interesting than most of our other 
ducks. It is not shy, and resting amongst cover often get.s up 
practically at the feet of the sportsman, rising slowly and with a 
good deal of fuss, but once wdl on the wing it is a most deceptive 
bird to shoot, its size making the ilight appear slower than it really is. 

When ivounded it dives well and conceals itself skilfully in the 
weeds or under water, holding itself submerged with only its bill 
exposed for air. 

The ordinary note is a quack, very similar to that of the Mallard. 

The breeding season is rather variable, from March to Docemlier, 
according to locality and the state of the rainfall, and at times the 
bird appears to be double-brooded. 
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The nest is a compact well-made structure of grasses, nishcs aiul 
weedsj lined with the down of the parent l>ii'cL It is well concealed 
in herbage on the ground on small islands or bunds at the edge of 
streams and ponds, or even in grass some distance away from water. 
The clutch consists of eight to ten eggs, and fourteen have been 
recorded. The egg is a broad regular oval, rather pointed at the 
small end and the texture is smooth and fine with a slight gloss. 
The colour is a pale biiffy-drab, which grows stained with inculcation. 

■' The eggs rneaisiire about 2.15 inches.,-. '■ 

THE GA'DWALL. ' 

C !:! A in'X L V SM US 'STREPElUJSHId 

Desifi/'ihm.- Length 20 indies. Male: Head and neck greyish- 

white speckled with brown, the crown and a band through the eye 
chiefly brown; low-er neck, and upper back dark brown with 
concentric wiiitish l>ars ; back brown, the feathers edged and 
vermiculated with fulvous w'hite; rump and a patcli above and 
below the tail black ; wings greyishdirown, the speculum white, 
edged exteriorly with Idai'k and divided by a broad siiaded black 
liar from a patch of chestnut on the wing coverts; tail greyish- 
brown ; lower plumage whitish w'ith heavy brown crescents on the 
lireast and narrow wavy brown bars on the sides and ikinks. 

'hemale: -Head and neck streaked brown and whiti’, browner 

above and wdiiter iieneath ; upper plunaige dark lirown, the feathers 
edged m\h rufous buff ; rump blardbiHlulircnvn ; wings and tail as 
in the male except that; tire cliestnut patch is very indistinct; Iweast 
pale rufous spotted with brenvn ; alidomen white. 

■ , - IriS' brown j ' bill'-ieaden-gfeyj'in: iehml:e;dusky'.with';^ 'Bides ;; 

legs dull orange-yellow, webs dusky. 

..Me/d Idmfidi'afWH . — A Iftrge, rvither dully-coloured duck which 
may be recognised at once by the white speculum divided by a 
black bar from a patch of chestnut on the wing coverts. The drake 
has the tail set in a patch of velvet black, ^Yith the breast l>oldiy 
nuarked in brown and white crescents. 

— The Gadwall is found throughout the Nortiiern 
.Hemisphere breeditig in the temperate portions of lUirope, North- 
western Asia and Amcrit.‘a. In winter it migrates soutliwards to 
Abyssinia, India, Burma, (Jhina, Mexico and Florida. In India 
it is a most abundant wintetr visitor from about October to April, 
fuimd in great nimil)ers throiigli Northern India down to Northern 
Bombay, South of that it grows less common until Mysore is its 
southern limit " . . 
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e#.— Except that' it. .avoids 'the. sea-coast t,he. Gadwall is- 
found in India wherever otluir dudes are foiiiul, in all types of river, 
marsh and tank, and it is, certainly one of the most abimdant species 
throughout the whole i:)f CkintiTien la India. It is usually found in 
ff-ocks :of. ten ,to. tlii.rty' individuals 'and-' is 'not paiticailarly, shy '■ though; 
it is a fine sporting !}ird^ rising quickly and cleanly from the water 
and flying after the fashion of a Teal, fast and high with noisy 
wings, which apiHiar more pointed than tliose of the Mallard. On 
the WMter it sits lugher than the Mallard,, with the stern riiure 
elevated. Normally it does !K.)t dive, but can do so strongly when 
'Wounded. ■ ■ ■ 

The call may be described as a chuckling croak. The ilesh is 
very good eating, as the bird is chiefly a vegetarian and feeds largely 
on rice, l^ecoming very fat, and in the varied Imgs of duck that are 
obtainable in India the Gadwall Isolds a high place. 

In the north the breeding season is about May. 

'fhe nest is placed in a hollow of the ground amongst thick 
vegetation on the edge of waiter and is made of reeds and grass 
wdth a mixture of dowm and feathers. 

The normal clutch consists of six to ten eggs, V>ut ns many as 
sixteen have l)ecn fouiul The egg is a regular blunt oval, line 
and smooth in texture with a slight gloss ; in colour it is a warm 
yellowish cream. 

It measures about 2.26 by 1.51 indies. 

TI-IE COMMON TEAL. 

QuEJiQVimJux CRECCA (Linnicus). 

15 inches. Male: Plead and upper neck 
chestnut, w'ith a broad nietallic-green Ixind edged wdth a huff line 
running back from the eye and enclosing it, a line also 
connects it with the side of the chin: chin blackisii-bruw'n ; low^er 
neck all round, back and sides of the body narrowly barred black 
and white; a broad buff line edged exteriorly wltli black along eavh 
shoulder; rump brown; upper tail coverts black edged with 
fulvous; wings brown, the speculum I'iright cinerald green edgt.‘d 
with velvet black more broadly towards tlie edgi‘ of tin* wing, 
and divided by a pale cinnamon aa<l while bar (ivm the lesser wing 
coverts; tail Iwown ; breast wliiti.sli spotted with blmk ; abdomen 
white; under the tail a black yalch with iatff sides. 

Female: Upper parts, wings and tail dark brown, the edges 
of the feathers paler; wings as in the male; lower parts wlhtish, 
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the sides and lower surface of the head and neck marked with 
brown, and the breast spotted with brown. 

Iris brown ; ])ill <la,rk slaty-grey; legs brownish or greenish grey. 
.FiWd very small duck, distinguished from 

other Indian species by the conspicuous emerald green and black 
speculum and the ].)ale cinnamon bar on the coverts. The chestnut 
head and buff-edged green eye-patch, the fine black and \Yhite 
barring of the liody and the black and white line down the shoulders 
of the drakeHii lull plumage are very distinctive, ';'b, ■ 

JJiS/r/fmFm , — The ’Teal is very generally distributed in Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Asia, breeding in the northern and more 
temperate parts of this area and moving southwards in winter. 
Another race occurs in North America. The typical race does 
not breed anywhere within the coniines of the Indian Empire, but 
in winter it is very generally distributed in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, from about October to March, a few being met with from 
'August, to May.,,':' 

I/ak7s, eU , — The Teal is one of the most abundant and favoured 
l>y the sportsman of the many species of wild-fowl which congregate 
in India in winter. It is found in any type of water or marshy 
ground, on rivers and lakes, in jheels and irrigation, in the muddy 
village pond or the roadside ditch; its numbers vary with the 
accommodation from single birds and pairs to liocks many hundreds 
strong, though probalily the most usual formation in which to find 
it is a Hock niimi)enng some thirty or forty birds; these associate 
with other species of duck on the w-ater and when disturbed often 
lly with them, but the alliance is only temporary, the association 
uf the hour. 

The Teal is very largely a night feeder, and is therefore one 
of the species most frequently observed at the flight, and though it 
feeds a good deal by day numbers will be flushed from thick cover 
about the edges' of water where they idly dose away the hours of 
sunshine in the shade* The bird is chiefly a vegetable feeder, and 
obtains much of its food on foot, for it is a good walker, dredging 
and sifting the mud in shallow^ water with its beak. It also feeds 
while swimming, and though not a diver, except when wounded, is 
able to stand on its head'' in the water, tail in air, after the 
fashion of the domestic duck and its wild progenitor, the Mallard* 
The flight is exceedingly swift and strong, and on the wing the 
bird is a master of the art of twisting and wheeling. It is not 
a noisy duck ; the note of the male is a low far-sounding krit-krit^ 
while the female has a short sharp quacX 

In the north, about April or May, the Teal breeds in boggy 
patches on moorknd, in the glades of woods or in marshes. The 
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nest ■is .placed on; tliC' ground , and' is mass .of leaves, 

Lracken and r 4 her vegelai^lc maUer, lined witli ilown and a few 
feathers. H is \xdl concealed under tufts of grass or I.UL-hes. 

The clutch varies .from eight to. twelve eggs, but as many as 
twenty have Itecn found. 1‘he egg is a l.>road regular oval 
com|)ressed towamls ouq end ; the luvture is line, close and smooth 
and there iS' a -slight gloss.. The' colour is' a-^pale imiforiB; buffi 
sometimes tinged with green. 

The egg measures alamt r.ho by tmo indies. 

THE PINTAIL. 

Dafila acuta (Linnaeus). 

Dcsir/ffwu , — Length 22 to 29 inches, of which 5 to 8 inches 
lieiongs to the tail. Alale: Head and fore neck iunlierd>rown ; hind 
neck black ; a white band down each side of the luaT from the nape 
to join the widte of the lower |)arts ; upper pluinagu and sides of the 
body finely barred and vermiculaled with black and white ; longer 
.scai'Rilars lanceolate in sha]>e, velvet lilacdv, edged with light brown ; 
wings greyislvhrown, the speculum nietallicgreen edged o\\ three 
sides with bku’k, the bla(*k being deepest and wide.st intc-riorly, 
a buff bar above the speculum and a white bar below it; upper tail 
coverts black and grey; tail lirown, iho long centra.1 ft^atiici's bkick ; 
breast and abdomen wliite, spe(‘kka:! with grey towards tin* tail ; 
lower Hanks buff; a black patch below the tail 

Bemale: Greyislubrown above, streaked paler, with <'onc,cutric 
pale bars on the back ; wing greyish-brown, the speculum dull and 
ill defined with little trace of green or black, and set between two 
white bars: chin and throat white : lower plumage whitish marked 
with dusky brown. 

Iris dark brown ; bill bluish -pluml^eoiis, I Hack airing the top ; 
legs greyish-pl u in beoiis. 

The neck is long and tlic central tail fcatliers lung and jicmUed. 

Me/i/ very slender and graceful duck with long 

neck and sharply-pointed tail. The draktt is easily distinguished by 
the brown head, the white line running down the :sidt*s of tfie neck 
to the white breast, and the Iniff .spot before the black patcli under 
the tail In the almencc of a distinctive speculum and marking, 
the female is difficult to recognise except by her shape, Init she is 
only likely to he confused Avith female Gadwall and Wigeon. In 
both of these, however, the speculum has a white inner border 
formed by the outer wel ) of the next secondary. 
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Tiie 1y]>ic;il race, of Pintail In’ceds in the Norlhern 

I l,eunspli<.*rt,,‘ arnos^ Xortlu'‘ni Europe, Northern and Central Russia 
anrl Nratliern Asin, mi-nUing south in winter to Central and 
S<,juliiern I'hnacpe, Xorlljern Africa and Scnilhern Asia, including 
In,di;?, Ceyhsn and Ikinna. American birds have been separated 
siibspecihealiy.',' ■■ ■ 

In inclia'lt- is piirehr a winter visitop 'arriving- at tlie end',,of 
OcKfber and leuviiyg m March, and it is found practically throughout 
the country though it is by no means universally diHlrilmtecb 

c/c,— The PinUii! easily holds the first place amongst the 
ducks of India as a sporting bird, as a good bird for the table, and 
for grace of sliape and carriage. It is always found in flocks, 
seldom in number less than t'wenty birds, and often numbering 
irx:\'eral hundreds ; and as by day these ilocks keep to fairly open 
water well in the middle of jheels where a light growth of weeds and 
lilies gives them a measure of concealment without obstructing their 
view they are difficult to approach. They rise from the water with 
some btit once on the wing they lly very swiftly, their 

whole build being for speed, and soon rise out of shot. It is a 
peculiarity of this species that the adult males usually gather into 
separate Hocks, apart from the ducks and immature males, and it is 
usually the latter which tlo not lly so high that come into the 
shooter’s l>aa. 


As divers tite ihntails are of no account but they swim well, 
silting very lightly on Urn wafer, and with their long necks and 
pointed tails attain an unmistakable grace and Ideality of carriage. 
d'lu-y walk well, ])ut are seldom seen on land except when feeding 
on irrigated or iluoded land where they are sometimes found in the 
early mornings; for tliey feed at night and then leave the safety of 
the waters, where they spent the day, to visit secluded creeks and 
channels and canal irrigation. 

They are easily recognised on the wing by their long necks and tails, 
and by the low hissing swisli of their wings. Usually a silent species, 
they occasionally utter a soft quack, generally as an alarm note. 

The breeding season in the north is from April to August, The 
nest is l)uilt on islands in the middle of lakes or in swampy marshes 
with little open water. It is the usual duck nest of flags and grasses, 
with an inner lining of feathers and down, placed on the ground 
and well concealed amongst herbage. 

The clutcli consists of six to eight eggs. These are very fine 
and close in texture wdtli a fair amount of gloss; the shells are 
thinner than tltose of most ducks. The colour is a pale dull 

.greenisl^stqiie..; A;' 


In si7.e the egg averages 2,15 by 1.5 inches. 
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■ ijichcs, , Alrtle ; -■I.iea.d -und upper 

: ■ neek'^'glosJ^y ' green .; . iilrid . neck . a'ini kiick ' ciaik tlig; jeatheris' 

;,:'pale^ edged riirrip and ^ upper: tail covert;?. Idaek glr^;?stai;wii1i gtdeo 
' .tail 'dark 'Emwiu the' 'cuiter leathers iaanidE'ViaJgecl .Eil:!r. while'; 
s.ides - of . the, :w!imS' .bluislegrev ^divided hy - a briiaci'- w:liiie'd:eir IVotu' 
the,' :gre€ii speciiliun ;' ■sivi.piFars; long .an'd' . iJainied, ; bluish-gray tand 
..■'black, with white sluift: streaks ; wrng auuls dark -browii i lower iieck^ 
: and'.breast .witiv a .line' to the' 'f*cei.|Wiku;s'' pur white p fewer 'breast 
,'andad)dom'erv:cbesmut.;'Wii^ ^|■eIl:l;:'h orr the, Itwer .■flanks 

under, the tail a patch' 'of idack' glossed 'with;."gri:;en. ■ ; 

'.' 'Female Upper, ■ phimage .'browig 'each',, feat her. ',;, with "a '|)ale,'' 
^ reddish . border, and ■most; of "the feathers', except of the' head 'and' 
neck' with, concentric mfoiislbaiids,; skies of llm. whigs did.l v'bluish-- 
.'grey 'divided by a' ■broad w,hite i,?ar froe’rthe'.grccn specolunr;, wing, 

' and.-'tail ;, f|inlls browji ; lowi:.r, jdiiniagecfwtwiii more' rufous ' 

;,0!)' ■'the; ■abdomen,,, the' fore ,neck:,:speckfod'. witl'C dark^d'irown, and 
the':'breastl'and .flank's,' marked; witli crescerflic brewokbars; axIi^ 
fade away toward.N the tail. 

:.?S::'''|'dri'S'yel!ow,;browir'hi.;the''ler^^^ 'i!ial'ef,:dark'.: 

';hrbwai:;w.ith ihgdpw;er'.inartdilil.dbhill;:c:aaitg^^^^^ 
nmies',p legU€>rk.h^^ . /■,/,: ' . ■b..i; 

;?-'The'bbi!l;' is-Ip ■twice' as' broad', -at :ll'ic^'di,p -m '' at:. dhe' ' 

;:;base, and .fhe::'sicles ?of ,:ihe.; upper: maiK'lible ■a:re a '.ly.rried ' down ' 

: 'O'car .tile, tip. pAhe : sides; :,''are.';set,aviih oKpdsed ..plales^ '(kimelhe)?' 
..'likeahe teeth ;b,f:'a,dombe f b:'f.bb:b..,''''lvb 

b . /'■■ ea vy:''''s jiat y 1atedfoake:'^r:dns 

and at rest, separates this duck from all other Indiatr species. The 
fulbplumaged male is also easy to reroginse, with the green head, 
',:ivh,ite;Ureast;',:and.^ .scapular .■■li'ne;;':an4: ;'t.he,;’chesiiiii,t .iiiider ' parts, but- it ' 
''.; 2 nust.'be^;;remefo.bered:'''that thi,s^p!n'm^ ■rioe.tis.iially .fiilly developed ' 
■:m''I; 0 dia;'';t'Hb'Fel)ruary.:^ iho '■'green,':, speculum;, divided,' 

by a white bar from the lilue'-grey shoulder are disiinctive. 

throu|h:biit';'''dhfe :''-gteat:er' ,pai1::'.' of Europe, ■ 
'^, Nbrlham; ■ ''::'.,and;,. ' .North.,; ■ Aiiierica, ; ■;m,'igrati ng: i,,^ ■in, w infer :' to tlie 
:;,.M;edifo.rmh,fean;';Basm,gEgy{]ib;,'T most :■ «:>(■ Sonlhern 

;;.#s!a;:t0:C'!dha ';'an4;:'|^fy hralsb ■■'fo;..'A^^ 

■■;,:|rdws.; 
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r/u — ^The Shoveller is usually found singly, in pairs or 
in |>arlics of ten or a tltvx'n inilividuals unci therefore, though 
cornmojj, it In never so afaindant numerically as the other species 
of ducks which collect into large flocks. ' It 'is a specialised form, 
its l>ill being developtid for tl^e purpose of sieving mud and muddy 
water for the minute living orgTuiisms and aquatic seeds that they 
contain; for tliis reason it is less seldom found on the open dearer 
waters than in the shallower, more dirty and weedy jheels and ponds 
where, as a rule, it feeds about tlie margins. It is more likely than 
other clucks to !,)C found about small and filthy, village ponds, and 
at such places if undisturbed it Ijccome.s very tame, and bold, living 
in them for rveeks and feeding on all sorts of miscellaneous foods. 
Small wonder is it then' that the flesh of 'the Sliovell'a: . is; rank 



Pic. 83.— Shoveller. (.1 nat. .^ize.) 


and unpleasant to eat and that experienced sportsmen neglect the 
bird. Nor is it interesting to shoot ; it is easily approached when 
on the water and rises heavily and awkwardly, taking some time to 
get under way, though once in the air it flies well and strongly. 
It is a poor swimmer and diver, as is only to be expected of a 
bird that spends most of its time with its head and neck under 
water straining mud; it is therefore easy to retrieve when 
wounded. 

As a rule a silent bird, it occasionally utters a creaking or 
a low in flight. 

In the north the breeding season is from April onwarcis. The 
nest is built in meadows near water or in marshy ground, and is 
well t'oncealed in herbage on the ground. It is rather a bulky 
structure made of soft reeds mid rushes with a lining of 
down. 

Eight or nine eggs are usually laid, but sixteen have been 


recorck'ci i;'!iey .'U'e ratljcr lo,u; ovai-.s. a! ^h.:■ Hma^er cml, 

(me and efoso in tcKliUTi wills a lair idoRs. list* r:o!msr is ydiowids-' 
grey wills eitiu;;!- a greeis tir e-reinii liiige, 

'The average si^:e i.s 2.1 by 1.4S inilies. , 

THK l-H)CI'IAKa 

NvRtscA vhyiasA (Urmanis)* 

(PIuu:..%a 1 U lie. I./) 

incises, Ileatl and siecl; rufous- 

chestnut ; base of nec-k all round with ii|iper l>ne.k and breast glossy- 
black; lower hack and a patcli alcove and below the tail black ; 
remainder of plumage pale, grey finely veriniculated with black 
except the quill feathers which are browig greyer in the wings and 
darker in the tail. 

Female : Heads neck and lueast rafoiisd,.u’own, bkukssli on the 
crown band' miKecl: with /greyi.sh'-white . .on', the'' c.heeks and , throat ; 
I'iackj; shoulders' and 'wing'; coverts' grey, ' more ;or,' less; vermieulated' 
-.with 'hiaekq/rump/uiid/'mppetgtail eovertk Jilackish ;■ wing and'iail 
feathers '.brown, y lower. '-'"parts" .sullied ''while, t'urniiig .brown on , the' 
'■flanks- and'- under:;' 

Iris reddisI)«yeIiow^ ; hill bluish-gray^ the lip and base black; 
;legs;bluish-grey5;''thh.Webs,;-bIackisIni 

The hitui toe is broadly lobed* as in all diving ducks, 

Me/i/ squab heavily-built diuk. The drake 

■; is;- easily : .dlsti-nguished.-,' by.: 'the-’wcrmiculated ■: |rey ■ . plumage ; ending, 
sharply in black on the breast and tail, and the bright tkestnut 
head. The duck is a dull grey and brown bird with whitish throat 
and abdoanen, which lacks the white wing bar of the White-eye and 
Tufted Duck {iVj’rmz 

J?isfrt7^Mtim,~Thc Pochard breeds throiaghout a large area of 
Northern and Central Europe and across Siberia. It is largely 
migratory, and in winter occurs throiiglioot temperate Europe, 
Egypt, North-western Africa and Southern Asia to China and 
Japan. Another subspecies is found in North Arnerica, 

In India the Pochard arrives about the end of Drtobt'r, but is 
not common till November, and it leaves again about March, a few 
staying into April, It is found IbroiiglunU Northern India in large 
numbers, growing scarcer towards the south, being vmy ran^ in 
Mysore, 

liaUls^ €t (. — With the Poikard have the first of ilu^ diving 
ducks which obtain the greater part of tlmir food, consisting nf the 
roots and buds of aquatic plants, by diving deep under water. 
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■ ■’i 'Ills .i!X|iia.iri «■ jjierctois' iIk:. lad ; .llKit iJiiS’ 5p{:cies , 11:1. .Indiii is niaiiily 
■fnti: -wEli :iii; the larger. jl'iefHs and tankK 'oiit in ;tlie;’Opefia;ieeper 
; water / f'rci;: fram S'lirfara? vegetadoiiv; It jiiiiinly . feeds' by nigh E and' 
.ny clay rests iti 'liocks on. llie^m’ater. ridhig w.ith the, body low, in the 

■ waier rery ■niucli .down, liy ibe slenr. and tlie head and r^eck 'drawn 

in . on- ilio. 'iKsdyg It ■ . swims' ;w6lh seMoriityisitS; thcdaiidj: where 

it wa.lks '!wir.j:rix:irl5s . ■ b' . , ■ 

In rising'sffem tlie\w-aieH.li€' slow/'and awkward,,' I^nt 
. 0nr.e xm ,'i.he;' wjngtj,i:;.:fe a.;, straight and' strong' lier with . quick . beats 
ot ' lliedhorf:; w“iiigs; ''o^ihi'cli. make: ai:peciiliar rustling, soiin ' The 
ticn::ks iradl' hn a. mass .and .not. •in .formatioii.5 and mount' high into 
t.hejiin ' The note i:s a fetish croakdi^/‘v^’‘-fem ■ 

■lire 'bnoidhiji. season 1,11 

Thc/nmt h 'Iniili in rougii .'grass; or reed, beds either on. the 'laud,: 
at- the^ .edge 'of the ' water or . ■actually '., on ' ,'lhe: wafer; ■ gOn' land it 
isjnsists of a hollow in the ground roughly lined with grass and 
reeds ■ logelliei:;with, ■ feathers .aiid:'.'.dowiiy''. :hut;,'DUI: . ;a.mongs'l .' the',' 
neds on the w*ater it is a most solid structure like the nest of a„ 
t,loOl«, . ■.'.; . 

The cliilclf consisls of eight or .ten '.eggSj.-: but -.fourteen have' 'been'. ., 
recor'clcd.. ;' The 'eggs,, are 'very :regu-!ar 'i)road. 'ovals, ''-sm.ooth/in.fexturr^^ 
but dull and glossless. In colour they are a dull greenish-grey. 

\Tliey ''measure' ■2.30' byM:,.'y,o.:''inches. , 

THE WHITh^EYE. 

Nvroca nyroca (Glildenstddt), 

DesiHfthn . — Length 16 inches* Male: Head, neck and breast 
dull chestnut, a white spot on the chin and a blackish-brown collar 
round the low’er neck joining the upper back; upper plumage 
Idackish-brown ; wings dark brown, a broad white band running 
through the fliglit feathers ; tail dark brown; lower plumage white, 
sullied with lirown on the lower abdomen, the sides of the body 
reddishdwown growing darker towards the tail. 

lAnnale: Similar but duller; head and neck reddish-brown; 
upper jilumage brown; the reddish-brown of the breast is mixed 
wiih white and is not sharply divided from the w^hite of the lower 
pluiiuigt:^' as J'n tluimale.;,; ■ 

Iris white in male, brown in female; bill bluish-black; legs 
■pluUibeouS’‘grey,^ wei)S' blackish.'::' 

HdJ iJeniijiCdfiiXL -A small dark duck with white under parts 

and a white bar through the wing; the white eye of the drake 



■ .. . 


.contrasting : with the.'reddislnbrowii ' head,; is clis!;inel:iv& ■ : ^'Females' 
and young maleS' must not be coidused wltli dliosii of tlicr 
Duck a less white in the wing 

and less rufous in colour. 

DistriimtmL- — The. typical race breeds in the .Ixishi of ' the 
Mediterranean, in Central" and Eastern Europe, and ■ in' ■ Western 
Asia as fer as Kashmir. ' In wdnter\it extends intcrelfrica' as hir 
south as the Canaries and Abyssinia, and J.n;. Asia ter Inclia' and' 
Arrakam 

' In India |:tfoperVthe ^ typical '.race a ■abcmi. Ihe 'eiKb' of 
October and leaves'; again ; in March. It is very .al^undaiit in 
Continental India but gradually grenvs rarer southwards, and is not 
found at all in Southern India. 

.The Eastern race, Art?/-/,' which dareedsJu Easteni:' Siberia; 
and winters in China 'and .Japan:' occurs' as 'hit west ,as'' Berigal ■ , In 
this the head is black or black islvbrown glossed with green. 

liaMtSj, eic , — The White-eye ■may 'be' found , on , every type,, of' 
water, 'hesh or. salt,'' either i,n- the^'hills or ■plains' or 'along' .the sea- 
coast. It is by preference, however, a bird of the more secluded 
and weedy , j heels, where '■;the '.'wi'3oIe' . 'sh.o'res are 'overgrcnvtr, with 
herbage and occasional patches of open water are surrounded 
by wxiter’-lilies and rushes. 

In such places this duck is very abundant in small flocks; 
though the members of a dock scatter amongst the cover to 
rest and rise only two or three at a time. 

Although retiring in its habits the White-eye is neither .shy nor 
difficult to approach; it rises ratlier badly for a duck and at first 
flies low over the water, though once on the wing it travels fast and 
high. It is a most expert swimmer and diver, and one dropped 
wounded into the weedy water that it frequents is seldom brought 
to bag. 

The food is very varied, consisting of vegetable matter and 
aquatic seeds, of insects and their larvie, small fish and especially 
molluscs. The flesh in consequence varies, and is sometimes 
excellent for the table, sometimes almost uneatable. 

The harsh call rather rCvSembles that of the Pochard, and is 
variously expressed by the syllables Mi!-/ce/c-h/c or hm-h’rr-hrr. 

In Kashmir the breeding season commences in April, and the 
majority of eggs are laid about June. It was at one time customary 
for the fishermen to collect large cargoes of duck’s eggs, Iioth of the 
White-eye and Mallard, for sale in the markets of Srinagar, but this 
has now been stopped. 

The nest is built either on the ground or in the water amongst 
rushes and other vegetation; it is a moderate-sized structure of dry 
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rushes and sedges with an inner lining of finer grasses and weeds ; 
feathers and down are padded round the eggs. The egg is a regular 
|:>erfect oval smooth and Hue in texture with very little gloss. The 
Cifiour is a delicate tint 

The average' size is 2.1 by. 1. 5 inches. 

THE LITTLE GREBE. 

PoDiCEPS RUFicoLUS (Pallas). 

Sexes alike. Summer plumage : 
Top of the head and hind neck blackish-brown; face round the bill 
and chin blackish; sides of the head and of the neck, throat and 
fore neck chestnut; upper parts dark brotvn, the outer flight 
feathers paler brown with their bases white and the inner flight 
feathers almost entirely white; breast, flanks and under the tail 
dark brown mixed with white; abdomen silky white. 

In winter plumage the crown dnd hind neck are brown, the chin 
white, and the chestnut of the neck is replaced by rufous. 

Iris red-brown ; bill black with a white tip, the base greenish- 
yellow ; legs blackish-green, inside of the tarsus pale olive-green. 

Bill compreSvSed and sharply pointed; tail quite rudimentary, 
consisting of short downy feathers; legs compressed, with broad 
lateral lobcxs coale.scing at the base and not contracted at the joints 
as in tlie Coot The plumage is very silky and waterproof. 

.Me/d smallest of the true w^ater- birds of 

India, swimming low in the water and disappearing under it at 
the least provocation. Its size at once distinguishes it 

Little Grebe has a very wide distribution, 
being found in various races throughout the greater part of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand. P. n capnsts^ the form 
found in India, Burma and Ceylon, distinguished from the typical 
race by the white bases to the primaries and the greater amount of 
white in the secondaries, is also found in Persia, Turkestan and 
portions of Africa. Within our limits it is found everywhere on 
suitable water both in the plains and in the hills up to 5000 feet, 
and in the Nilgiris up to 8000 feet It is partly resident and partly 
■■migratoryk; ; ■— , 

-The Little Grebe or Dabchick is an example of a 
family which is highly specialised for a purely aquatic life. It is 
found in tanks and the deeper jheels. It may be said virtually 
never to land on terra firma; except when travelling it spends its 
wimle life in the water swimming like a cormorant very low in the 
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beam and ■ ready to; . tike.. the ' least sign,: of* ■ danger*;' Aliich of its 
food in the;way' of small fishes is raiptured iiiKle!e;water5':fi:ir' .it; dives 
■ well and can swini.Bir :beoealIr tlii^ ' thougli it also, feeds 

on tire siirkice and tliere prociires, .vegetable rnalteiv small, riiollosea 
and water- i,nsecls. ■ (Jiiantities' of tindr own feath-ers are: Ibiind iir 
the- giExards of Grebes, mtheirwdllv or , pel Adess;.'an tliay ,-are' 

apparently. . swallowed .'for' th:e saraeBigestive purposes, fiir ' w’hich' .the 
latter. are. swallowed by ..most birds* . 

■■ It rises froffl. the ■water .With some" .difficulty ' owing , - to the 
'comparatively .small ' sfee ' of: its;- wings, ,but . once.' in :: the ' air travel's- 
well and fast* On settling it strikes the water with the breast, 
which is w’ell cushioned with fat, down and feathers, instead of 



Fig. 84.— Little Grebe, (F init. dze.)' 



thrusting forward its feet as a brake after the fashion of ducks 
and geese. 

The wing feathers in autumn are shed simultaneously as in the 
ducks, so that for a short period the bird is virtually flightless. 

Ordinarily it is found singly or in small parties, but on the 
Manchar Lake in Sind it gathers in winter into enormous flocks, 
hundreds strong. Numl^ers breed on the same water, but their 
nesting habits can hardly l>e called colonial 

The breeding season extends from Alay to Septeml'^er, 

The nest is a mere mass of water weed, based on a tuft of grass 
or aquatic plants, but practically floating in water as a rule. On this 
■ ;th,ree: tb;seven ;eggs';are . 'laidi,and. ,they;are:;c0vered .'over; 'with',':, a q^ad,^ of 
y-,weed.. by;tlia;pardnt..bird-wh€h ■she'!eavek;the nest,:;hb^^ 

The combined heat of the sun and the fermentation of this deraying 
vegetable matter in the water is largely responsible for tlie incubation 
of the eggs which commences as soon as the first one is laid, with 
the result that there is always a sliglit difference beiw’cen the ages 
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of the young rTrebi}s. The young are remarkable for their striped 
coloration ; they leave the nest as soon as hatched and swim 
institniively, keejung irp all (lie time a low nionf:)lonoiis chirrup. 

The t;gg is a moderately elongated oval, irmcli j;)ointed at both 
ends ; tla,? texture is fairly close arid chalky with little or iio gkm 
When first laid they are unoiarked wldte, faintly tinged with, blue or 
■green, but rapidly become discoloured, to dark earthy-brown. 

In si ze they m easure about i . 40 by 1 inch. ■ ; ' ' ’ ^ ^ 




.[Tte .sci^nlilie Baiiiea areaii' italics,, aiid the iiaiiiies -of genera 
I'arcr' indicated %c . 
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2^9 ■ ■ , 
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46 . ■ 
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iW ■ 
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Mmmrmmj S$^ ': -v. 

' A mmmmm^^ 20^ ' y'' ] 

Jmet\ 403 
Afk^tiSi 193 

m/igimr {Mfgaknik'X 34^ . 


Ankok^ 397 :' ; •;: 

Argya, 34' ' . ■ : 

Arlamm^ JI 4. 

196. . ' ■ 

asia (Pmksr£ka),'Sg4-: 
Asby-crowned Finch-Lark, 204' ■ 
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Wren-WarWer,' 1 37 , , 
asstF (/'hmmimk), 33'0' ' 
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A slur, 289 
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72-. ■ :: 

; 233 ■ ■ 

^■amwk CM&fgi(kra), 101 ' 

, mrk^ps '2 :r 6 ■ , ■ 

tlMm‘:risfa^us (fJo/ikm^j 218 
ausimiis {^Aiauik\ 197 
Avadavat, 162 
Avocet, 338 

ar^ceiia (Reairt^irostm')^ 35S 

B 

Babuler, Common, 34 

Large Grey, 36 
Scimitar-, aee Scimitar-Bubbler 
Spotted, 4 2 
Striated, 35 
White-headed, 33 
Yellow-eycd, 40 
batiins {Astttr\ 289 
bacri (Nyroca)^ 420 
baU'amfvna 264 

Bank Mynah, 152 
Bar-headed Goose, 403 
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Barbet, Bliie-ihroateiJ, 22~} 

■ ' Eabiisoiii-breastei;!* 226 ' 

Great IliuKdayaiis 221 
Green, 223 
Liiieated, 22ii 
Bassanl Ikiiri, 225 
da^msiensh (^Taivhrnh'), 243 
Bay-backed Shrike, 105 
Baya ’Weaver-bird, 157 
Bearded Vulture, 275 
Bee-Eater, Blue-tailed, 230 
Green, 229 

heffia {Moiactiia% 192 
Bengal Bush-Lark, 199 
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(Brac!iypkrmis)t -19 
261 

Qfoipasies)^ 52 
(^Psemhgyps% 270 
{Fsiiiacula)^ 259 
henghiiemis (Contcias)^ 227 
(Posiratuid)^ 368 
Bhim-raj, 121 
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Hhidshkus Qfiropsy 229 
Mro^iris (topimcerod)^ 236 
Black Bulbul, 49 
Drongo, n6 
Ibis, 387 
Partridge, 328 
Redstart, 75 

Blackbird, Grey- winged, 89 
Nilgiri, 87 

Black-bellied Tern, 376 
Black-crowned Finch-Lark, 205 
Black-headed Bunting, 175 
Gull, 371 
Oriole, 143 
Sibia, 43 

Yellow Wagtail, 192 
Black-naped Green Woodpecker, 215 
Black- winged Stilt, 357 
Blossom-headed Parrakeet, 238 
Blue-headed Rock-Thrush, 91 
Blue Jay, 227 
Rock-Pigeon, 299 
Blue Magpie, see Magpie, 10 
Blue-tmled Bee-eater, 230 
Bluethroat, So 
Blue-throated Barl-iet, 224 
hiylhii (Sturnid)^ 149 
hormiis (^PsiUexculd)^ 257 
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Bronxed-winged Jacuna, 351 
Brown Dipper, 63 
Fish-Owl, 260 ■ 

Hill-Warlder, 134 
Rock-Chat, 72 

Brown-fronted Pied Woodpecker, 216 
Brown-headed Gull, 371 
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Buh, 261 
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Common, $2 
Green, 48 
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Bunting, Black-headed, 175 
Crested, 177 

■ ' Meadw^^ 

!^ed-hcaded, 176 
'White-capped, '1 72, 

Burkinm^ 345 
Bush-Chat, Dark-grey, 68 
Pied, 64 

Bush-Lark, Bengal, 199 
Red-winged, 200 
Singing, 199 
Buiasiur^ 2 So 
Butcher-bird, 108 
Batter%-bird, 62 
hitie^ 2SS 

Button-c|uail, 332 
Buiexard, C'ommon, 288 

■ Long-legged',' 287-. 

White-eyed, 280 

C 
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[cm' 0 manddmnu 4 :{Neii 6 pu$)i.^ 401 ' 
325 ■' 

(Ctinorius^i 347 
'■cprmftndus-iBuBdpi 263c’''":. 

{Bukikus)^ 396 
' 4 Gr$nmdsS;{€grms^yf:P'-^p^^ 
■Cprink^l , ",■,:'?':'■;■^^^ ^,,.- 

Col^on-‘Teai, 401 
pMimiM (Ckurwx)p%4i>2yy' ■ 
Courser, Cream-coiotired, 34S 
Indian, 347 

Crag- Martin, Duskj^ 179 
. Crane^ Sarws,, 341. ',. 
Cream-coloured Courser, 34S . 
€rumX^mr(iueduiix)i^^ 
::€reeperf Trees^-59'^:C' ■ 

Wall-, 61 

Crested Black Tit, 18 
■ ' ■Bunting, 17^/ 

„ A,;:Bafk,^,^'^ 2 ' ■; .aA^A;.: 
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Crested ^Ser|^e^t -Eagle, 

1 34 

crisiata 20:? 

crkfatns 313 

{'.nHv/NS. 2 < j 6 

Crow, Comrnuu ilonsc-, 5 
Jungle, 3 
King-, 1 16 
-Pheasant, 254 
Cuckoo, Common, 246 
Hawk-, 24S 
I'limalayan, 247 
Indian, 247 
Little, 247 
Pied Crested, 250 
cucuUaia (Urocim%\ 10 
Cucuhsy 246 
Culkkapa^ 97 
ctilminaiits {Corms)<^ 3 
Cuidew, Stone-, 345 
curonicus (C/mradrius)y 356 
ctirruca 12B 

cursiimis iCisHcohi)^ 1 25 
amor (Cttrsorius)^ 348 
Cursorius, 347 

c^anocepfmiu {Pskiacuhi)^ 258 
Cyamp$i 224 
Cfanosyhna^ 80 

D 

Dabchick, 431 
Dajka^ 414 
Darter, 383 

daurka (I-Iirundd)^ 1S4 
Dayal-bird, 84 
deMHs (^Fassey)i 171 
decaocio {Sirepiopelid)^ 305 
Deccan Scimitar-Babbler, 38 
dekrm (SUmiopmUt^ 156 
Demkgnila^ 394 
Dmdmcitkh 12 
Demirocygna^ 405 
Desert Wheatear, 71 
desgrii ((.Bndnilk% 7 1 
(ksaikolor (fiius), 265 
deva (Oahnch)^ 202 
Dial-bird, 84 
Du mum i 212 
Dicrurus^ 116 
Did-he-do-it, 354 
diluia (Riparid)^ 178 
dihius (JBrachypiernud)^ 219 
Dipper, 63 


Dissemurus^ 120 
Diming ■ / 
dofimPcu^ i'69'' 

Dove, l.ajoura.ai 'rmilc-, 301 
■ Imiuin Ring-, 305 
Little Brown, 304 
■' ; Red-Turtle-,. 307 
Rufous, Turtle-, 301 
Spotted, 302 
Drongo, Black, lib 
Indian Grey, X19 
Large Racket-tailed, 120 
Dryolaks^ 2l6 
dubius (Ckaradrius)^ 356 
Duck, Brahnnn\% 407 
Coml>, 400 
White-eye, 419 
duhkunensh {Calandrdld)^ 198 
QhtactUa\ 1 86 
dulck'ox {/\laudti\ 196 
Dusky Crag-Martin, 179 
Eagle-Owl, 263 
dimumkri 2S9 

, iTurmx)^:%lZ ■ 

D^ad- binl, 84 

E 

Eaglk, Crested Serpent-, 278 
Lamb-, 275 
Tawtiy, 277 
Eagie-Uwl, Dusky, 265 
Rock, 261 

'^€drmMrgyd),-ypk. ■ 
e.cUpefi iArgya\ 35 
Eclipse plumage, 40S 
Egret, Little, 393 
Egretta^ 393 

..EmUrhayjyzd , r' 
timer hi (PiacMipsd)^ 57 

^ Emmrmhl't ^ 
tfiscopa iDksHrii\ 390 
:eppps,dlpupu%2'^ ' 
erkngeriEPkro€ies)^'%li'.' 

'■ ermumiiSirepkpeimy^ 304 

Ey 0 iMx^% yy:.'.'' 
''iryipPiHm{€dfpmimu$) 0 M^^^ 

■ erylhrocepMtim: ( IrdcMioptmiiy ' 2 5: 
erythrogenys (PomtiiorkmHd)^ 39 
erythromius {Lanhts)^ I07 
aytkropierd {^Mirafrd}^ 200 
fryihropygia {Ifirtmdd)% 1 84 
erytkrorfiytieimm {Pk(rnm\ 212 


imyEK 


{Lii^rms}^ 104 ■■. 

■ F 

i^rifilaiFI'^ycattlic'T* ^VFitc'-i.’ratt'eiF loi ;■' ■ 
^ .' Wlute-spotied;' I02' 

. :- Whiie4.|:iroalecF. loa,' :■ ' , ^ , 

^ -Snipej 365 , ; 

:, -WarL'krFi34 ■' ■ ■ . 
firina' 41M ' '" 

J}rrmXOuk 0 m)y 6 $ y ■ 

i€'amrcit£ 406 . 
lil. • 

Finch-Lark, 204 

■ FLh-<)vvl, Brawn, 'SSo ■ ■■ ■ ;. 

£ara 0£tiUtilay igi ■ 
yiy^cmiiy 
' Flarikcsi,: I J’kli, 343 

■ 212,:: ; 

■Flycatcher,: ■■ ; . Fmnta il-, BcF- ■' Fly-' 

3. /catcher/ ■F''F'L 

/:F.:'' CFrcy4ieMskd,By\F^ 

;: ''/ILir^idfee, 99 . 

'■ : Hitgin 'Bhie,'9h' ■■ 

\':Hed-teasteclj.94, ' /■’■^ 

' /'.. BerdiieL 9i3' ■■/ 

; ; .’" Lvvarfeler, Brej^-headciL 1 33, ■■ ;/ ., 

:' '■Fork-tail, 'Spoiled,-. 73' '■'■■■- • ': ■ 

■ 1»owl,4#j^;:|o'«g!e“-Fo\vl:.or ■Spo:r:-.Fowl '■'-/; 

/;Fretich/Fartndge,-j27 ''/j :/;'''/;■/" 
fmiialh ■', 

^ fiug$kgus^(iC0ymy)i 9 ■^'-'' 

' :J}dicaia--(S&xi 0 hii^^^^ . 

yuiiguia (AJ^,?w<i)v''-_4lS ■ ■ 

■'FyllSoipe^-ShS.,: , 

(Pin 4 rmygfiay^ 405 /'./ '., ; / -■ /; 

,/■■/ 

■ 

pmUsmytUa (Ohmhnpsuy 57 
fusius (Ariamm)^ 114 

''r-/.-/ J 34 ' 3:; // 
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LL 

GAl}WgU.r4lfy 
202' ;' 

A- 

Cc/'^c/d?),. $65', 

Gaflmmaj 536^ ; 

:,Gatmiax, sg,' ,- 

■ ; 

C;^!A<rif;/n^w,'376.- , ;'■" " '. 

' C?cm27#5, 3,1'S ■ ' 

gi/git ( 7 rima^i}gii}wiy 29 : ■ . ' 

152 , '" ■ , 

^ 7 /ti;C 45 .%,, 349 ' 

, Goatsucker,: 245 '■' 

Goklen-lnifked Woodpecker, 219 
Oriole, 14-1 

Goose, tiar-iieadcd, 403 

,gmAiida- (Afih^is)f z$$ / 

gmcjiu 

gtiPca ,(4to»w),-;326'/ /■- /: ■ /^ /:'F, 

■,',Gr^'Shrik€Fx04''/ // 

Great Fliixmlayun Barbet, 221 

/ ■;''./Ot,/r 4;'3 

Grebe,: Little, '421 . 

Greeii-hucked Tit, 16 
Barbet, 222 
Btje-ealer» 229 
Bulbul, 48 
Parrakeet, 257 
Pigeon, Common, 296 
Pigeon, Kokla, 298 
Sandjdper, 361 
Woodpecker, sm Woodpecker 
Greenfinch, Himalayan, 165 
Greenish Willow-Wren, i3Jt 
Greenslumk, 362 
Grey Drongo, 119 
Heron, 392 
Hornbill, 336 
jungie-F(mL 3 th 
Partridge, 331 
Shrike, 104 
“Wagtail, 189 

Gtej’-Iicaded Flycatcher, 97 
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Grej^-headed Flycatcher-Warbler, 133 
Mynah, 148 
Yellow Wagtail, 192 
Grey-winged Blackbird, 89 
Griffin’s Pheasant, 254 
Griffon, Himalayan, 269 
grhea (^Pyyrlmlaud<t)<t -^04 
griseus {Lopkoceros)^ 236 
Grosbeak, 141 
Gronse, see Sandgronse 
guli^ida (^Ahuda')yi <^6 
Gull-billed Tern, 376 
Black-headed, 371 
Brown-headed, 371 
guiiaia (Alandtiy^i^^^ 
guiiaius (Efneuyus)^ ^ 

Gymnorhh^ 167 
GypaiHus^ 27$ 

Gyps^ 269 

■ H ■ ; 

hcemacephala iXanihQlLTmd)^ 225 
hwmorrhoxis ij^lolpastes)^ 

Ilakyotiy 235 
Plitlmsim\ 281 
ImmiltonU (GenmrHs)^, 319 
hardimcMl (ChbroJ}sis\ 48 
haringlmii (Jbmaltwhimis)^ 39 
Harrier, Marsh, 2S5 
Hawk-Cuckoo, 24S 
hemachahnus {GypaHui)^ 275 
Henkiirus^ see Smeutm 
henrki iFrancolhms)^ 330 
Heron, Buff-backed, 396 
Common or Grey, 392 
Night, 39S 
Pond, 397 
Reef, 394 
HievQcoccyx^ 248 
Himalayan Cuckoo, 247 
Greenfinch, 16$ 

Griffon, 269 
Pie 3 Kingfisher, 232 
Tree-Creeper, 59 
hmalayana (^Ori/iid), 59 
Amabyensis {Gyps*)^ 269 
Mimantipus^ 357 
Nirufidi}^ I Ho 
hodgsoni {Ant/m}, 193 
Honcysucker, equals Sunbird, 208 
Hoopoe, 238 
Hombiil, Grey, 236 


horsfieidi (Jlynp/hmem")^ r)3 
(Jbmaiorlimiis)^ 38 
Hoiise-Crow, 5 
House-Sparrow, 169 
, humei 47 ' ' 

kumii'Qhipm'ies)^ 54. 
(^Pkyihm&pus)'di%i ■ 

■ ' . ' (Sturmts)yl 4 'J 
Hurnraing-Bird, 209 
.■ ktUmii ■ (i4 rgyd)^ ■ 33' . ' 

' Hydroplhzsianm^, 352 ,■ ■ 
ffypa€a 7 iilm^ 165 
kypeiytPira (Siphid)^ 95 
hypohiicus ( Pyctm'his)^ 41 
: ijrmga)s 359 ■ 

■■ 1: ;V 

Ibis, Black; 387 

Wartjr-headed, 387 
White, 385 

iMsXBuUcus^ %% 

■ kterka XEmhertm\ 176' 

' imhicaium 29 

Imperial Sandgrousc, 309 
iiimispkmi (^A!tUida\ 196 
' i}idim:^yiPm}d)^ "266 ■ ^ 

■ .:.^kradad)^ 2 ^'ir: ' : 

t^A'iiiacmcld}^ ’ ■ 

:/ {Idparm% iy^ • 

'■ XSypke&tidis)y, 

; ■403 

346 

{Mefopidms)y 351 
(^PassifX 169 . 

, , (Sarcogrmnmus^ 354- ' , 

ifukkfr^m^iiciis (^Psiittii'uid)y 25b 

kifiifnaiHS (7hc//iU7/?V), 243 

. mormka ■ 1 39 ■ , ' 

dnm’tmMs. (f-fylimetpus^y 130 , ■ ' 

inkrffiedh {Pid/imbi\ 300 

' ifikm^edius .((hrpmyy‘ y 

ifikfpmius (C7;Vv^w;/«), 33 i 
ifikrs/mdus {Faka)^ 295 


INDEX 


Jora, Coinmoii* 46 
MarslKilFs, 47 

ireihM (4i^gii/iaih£iis)y 2Q. 

' J ' 

J AC AN A, Broiize-wmgecl, 351 ■. 

Pheasaiit-taikd, 352 
Jackdaw, 8. ■ 

Jack-Snipe, 367 
' jM'ofmms 250 

juViUika {Dt^ndivtygphi)^ 405 ,. 

(J/miAv), 230 
(/Vmiacmvrax^i 38 1 
jay, IMne-, 227 
jerdum (^Charadrius)^ 336 
iPnnia\ 140 
Jerdon^s Chloropsis, 48 
jmu'si 42 

j^ggf'r i^Fako\ 291 
juficidis (^Ctsticohi')y 1 24 
Jungle-Babbler, 31 
Crow, 3 

-Fowl, Gre3% 316 
-Fowl, Red, 317 
I'ilynah, 154 

K 

IvALiJ or Kaloej Pheasant 31 S 
kimhmtrfish (/V/;‘,va'), 15 
Kusluru, 89 
Kciitrcl, 294 
260 

IC ing-Grow, 1 1 6 
Kingfisher, Comtnoiij 233 
Himalayan, Pied, 232 
Pied, 231 

White-breasted, 235 
.'■King Viiiture,; 

Kite, Brahminy, 281 
Common Pariah, 2S3 
Klihichida^ 86 
K'oel, 251 

Kokla Green Pigeon, 298 
korovlahwi (^Aketims)^ 327 
krameji (^Psiiiacuk')^ 257 
bmhn (Oriohis)^ 141 

L 

huka {Giareoid)^ 349 
hhiora 104 

L am )> Eagle, 275 
LUinmergayer, 275 


Lai, 162 
Lanius, 104 

Lapwing, Red- Wattled, 354 
Large Crowned Willow-Wren, 132 
Egret, 394 
Grey Babbler, 36' 

Indian Parrakeet, 255 
Pied Wagtail, 1S8 
Racket-tailed Drongo, 120 
Larger Whistling-Teal, 405 
Lark, Bush-, Bush-Lark 
: Gr.estedj 20.2 ■ 

Finch-, 204 
Malabar Crested, 203 
Rufous-tailed, 203 
Short- toed, igS 
Sky-, 196 

Syke’s Crested, 202 
Larus^ 371 

Laughing-Thrush, Nilgiri, 28 
Red-headed, 25 
Streaked, 29 
Variegated, 26 
White-throated, 23 
hijvrencii (iortms\ 1 
lepcharnm (^Parui)^ 1 7 
hpida (Jk'imd)^ 136 
Lesser Whitethroat, 128 
UtPm {ptus\ 26$ 
hucocephah {ChawmrrhQrmi)y 77 
hucogasier {pPerpsipIwni)^ 99 
leucogenys {pMpastes\ 54 
taicomeliimmi {Ccryle)^ 232 
teucomelamis (JjemHVUS)^ 318 
leucopiireia iCMidomas\ 372 
ieucQpIhmis (pkrurus)^ 1 1 9 
ieucopsis (J\lQiadiIa\ 1S6 
kucorodia (^Fldtaha'}^ 388 
ieucoHs (Molpastes)^ 54 
Uvaillanti {(.krviii)^ 3 
Likh Floriken, 343 
limes {CertMa\ 60 
Lineated Barbet, 223 
Imeattim {TyochalopUrofi)^ 29 
Ihieaiiis (J'lierekeryd)^ 223 
Liopkus^i 217 
LiopHhi^ 43 
Imthrix^ 45 

Liothrix, Red-bilied, 45 
Little Brown Dove, 304 
Bulton-Quaii, 332 
Cormorant, 381 
Cuckoo, 246 


INDEX 
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Little Rs^ret, 393 
Grebe, 421 

Indian Pratincole, 349 
MiniVet, 113 
Ring- Plover, 336 
Skylark, 196 
Stint, 363 
Tern, 376 

iivh 299 

Long-legged Buzzard, 2S7 
iongicaudaius (Dkrufus)^ iiy 
iongipen 7 i%s (Caiandrelki)^ 198 
Zoplwceros^ 236 
ZophophamSi 18 
Trigger Falcon, 291 
itignbm {Cejyle)i 232 
hmtdata (JZalhperdix)^ 321 
bitea {Lioihrtx)^ 4$ 

ItiUohis {Pycnonoins)^ 58 
Zymnocryptes^ 367 

■ m' ■ 

inacrocarcm (Z??V/v//vw), 116 
macroura 86 

mamlatus {Iinkimis\ 74 
mtidermpaUnsis {pioUidlld).^ 188 
magnti {Gahridd)^ 302 
Magpie, Blue-, Red-billed, 10 
Yellow-billed, 10 
Magpie-Robin, S3 
Mahratta Woodpecker, 217 
mahraiiarum (^Pams)^ 1 5 
7 nahraitmsis (ZiopUus)^ 217 
major (^Parus)^ 14 
(Piataied)^ $88 
miakobni {Argyd}^ 36 
Malabar Crested Lark, 202 
Whistling-Thrush, 93 
malaharka {Gakruid)^ 202 
(Siurmd)^ 14S 
{Uroiam'hd)^ 159 
malaharit'us {pnsmturus\ 121 
iJkrkro€Oim\ 1 1 3 
(jPurdoides)^ 32 
Ittallard, 408 

mandeUn 42 

maniliimis (^Psiiiacuid), 257 
Mango-bird, 141 
maraihte {()ius\ 265 
marshalhrinn {piegahmidy 221 
Marsh l larrier, 285 
Marslmli’s lora, 47 
Meadow-Bimting, 173 


'mecrammU'^Priygormsjy 331 : , 

m^ena (Sir(p!QpeBd% 302 ' ' ; 
Megahrma^ 22i 
.Mtgd!onm^ 341 
migarhynchus {Phceui\.^ 157 
miimiickrus\Md$pktd)'^ 176 , 
mdiimcephala (IJmchsiPi^ lo 
melamcepimhtji ;( lZwe$kwrms)^ 3^5 
{Emherizd)^ 175 
meianogasier (Atihingd)^ 383 
iSientii)^ 376 

mdamigrhm QkiaciPaj^ 192 
mehtfwkplms {Lop/topIm?m')^ 1 S 
mdimps (Sioparold), 96 . 
mekfmiernjis 1 51 

meianoius (I'danadmus)^ 330 
QZemurtis)^ 319 
{Sarcidmrfm% 400 
melanurus (^Pomaiorhimts)^ 38 
Mskpkm^ 176 
Merlin, Red-heade<i, 293 
J/dva/.v, 229 
Mt'topidhuy, 351 
Mkrosceih'i 49 
micropkrus ((jimhfd)i 247 
24X 

fnigrans (J//7if/7«), 283 
miivia (J///?- 7 /a), 284 
Minah, see I^lynah 
mininius (Jdkrurus)^ 119 

■Mmivet^.TJttle, 'i 13 

Scarlet, Ilo 
Short-billed, iii 
pibior (Pkrurusji Ii6 
(Siurmisj^ 147 
iubmla (Syfrid)^ 128 
'363' 

(^Skrmi)i 376 
Mtnifra^ 199 
MtdpasUs, 52 
Phmedu/a {( onm’% 8 
91 

pnmiko/m Q/Wus}^ 16 
Moorhen, 336 
Mosque-Swallow, 184 
Mpiadda^ 1 85 
Miinia, Spotted, 161 
White-throated, 159 
pwmria (Tk/wdriwhi)^ (n 
PiurgZi 3^7 

nmrmuremis {fZ'mpopePa% 308 
Mynah, Brahminy, 149 
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Mynah, Bank, 152 .j-; ' 

Common, 150 
Grey-headed, 148 
Jungle, 154 
Pied, 155 
Myiophoneiis^ 93 

V n’;' 

nehdaria 362 

fiegiecia (Cohmiba)^ 300 
Neophron^ 273 
NettopziSy 401 
Night Heron, 398 
Nightjar, 244 • 

nigrimentum {TrochaUpUyozi)^ 25 
nigrohitea {j^githimi)^ 47 
N iigiri B 1 ack bird, 8 7 
Blue Flycatcher, 96 
Laughing-Thrush, 28 
nilgiriensis (Zostez'ops)^ 207 
niloiica (GeJochelidofi)^ 376 
nipahnsis (Hirufzdo ) ,184 
256 

nisus (.iccipiter)^ 289 
?iiti<his (^Fkylioscopiis)^ 1 31 
Norfolk Plover, 346 
Nukta, 400 

Nuthatch, Chestnut-bellied, 21 
nycikorax (^N'ycikorax)^ 398 
nyrocapNyroca)^ ^ 1 % 

O 

ohntrgatns {Falco)^ 295 
ohscurns {Pomai&rhmus)^ 38 
occide?iih {Zosiercps)^ 207 
occipitalis (JPhylkscopus')^ 132 
215 

oc hr opus (Trtnga)^ 361 
ochrm^s {Phmticiiru^^ 75 
cedifnemus 0 ttrkinus')^ 345 
CBnanthe^ 69 
CEnopopelia^ 307 
optatus (Cticulus)^ 247 
Oreicola^ 68 

orientalis (J\ferQps\ 229 
QFterocles% 309 
(Sirepiopelia')^ 301 
(Upupa)^ 338 
Oriole, Black-headed, 143 
Golden, 141 
oriolus (priohs)^ 141 


Orthotomus^ 122 
Or/ygomisj 331 
Osprey, 26r, 393 
Ossifrage, 275 
Otocompsa^ 57 
Ohis^ 264 

Owl, Brown Fish-, 260 
Collared Scops-, 264 
Evigle, Eagle-Owl 
or Owlet, Spotted, 266 

P 

PADDY-J3IRD, 397 
pagodaru7n(J'e?ne}mchus)y 149 
Painted Snipe, 368 
Spur-Fowl, 321 
pallasn Xd/ceddp 233 
(^Cmc/my, 63 

pallida {Bendrocitta')^ 12 

(Ziop/ila), 44 

pallidior (jCuHcicapa')^ 98 
pailidogularis (pyanosyMay^ So 
pallidus QlQipastesyy 52 
(^Fericrocoiusy^ 113 
{Tephrodormsy^ 109 
Palm-Swift, 243 
palpehrosa {Zosleropsy^ 206 
paindicola (IsHpariiiy^ 17® 
Papaya, 150 

papillasus {hwcoih')^ 387 
par {Emherimy^ 174 
Paradise Flycatcher, 99 
paradisezts (^Dissemimisyi 1 20 
paradisi iTerpsiphoni)i 99 
parkinl (Fassep^ 169 
Parrakeet, Blossom-headed, 25S 
Green, 257 
Large Indian, 255 
parroti {CenU'Qpitsy^ 234 
Partridge, Black, 328 
Chukor, 326 
French, 327 
Greek, 327 
Grey, 331 
Piirus^ 14 
parm {Sipkid)^ 94 
parvifrons (Gallinulay^ 336 
Passer^ 169 

passe rims (^Ploceusyi 1 37 
patia (Orthotomusy^ 123 
Pastor, Rosy (Pastor), 144 
Pavoj 313 

2 E 
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Pawai, Piuvi, 150 
Peatowl, Common, 313 
pectoralh {Rhiptdnra\ I 03 
Pekin-Robin, or Pekin-Nightingale, 45 
Pekcanm^ 379 
Pelican, Spotted-billed, 379 
Pelbrnemn^ 42 
percnopte^^m {Neophroi)^ 273 
peregriniis QkrknKO^Hs)^ 113 
PeyknKoiifS^ no 
Perismpizit^ 1 41 
pirsomita (^Moiaciiid)^ 1 86 
P/iaiacn)cora.x\ 381 
Pheasant, Crotv-, 254 
Griffin’s, 254 
Kalij, 318 

Pheasant-tailed jacana, 352 
pMiippensis (^PeHcamts)^ 379 
pMiipphms (^Plocmsy^ 
tkmnicop>ierus (^Cracopm)^ 296 
phemcum {AmauForfiii)^ 334 
(^/hmtwmanesyi 20 Z 
Phmnicurnsy*]'^ 

pkccnkuroides {J^ka'nkurusy 76 
Phylloscop'my 12(^ 
pkaia i(Enanthe\ 69 
Ficus ^ 214 
Pie, see Tree- Pie, J 2 
Pied Bu&h-Chai, 64 
Crested Cuckoo, 250 
Ivinghsher, 23 x 
Mynah, 155 
AVheatear, 69 

Woodpecker, 216 ^ 

Pigeon, Blue Rock-, 299^/ 

Common Green, 296 
Kokla Green, 298 
Pintail Duck, 414 
Snipe, 367 
Pipit, Indian, 194 
Indian Tree-, 193 
Richard’s, 195 
Tree-, 193 
;■ Pitta, 41^3 
Plaiaka^ 388 

plidyrhyncim {Am$)y 40S 
Plocms^ 1 57 

Plover, Little Ring-, 356 
Norfolk, 346 
Plumbeous Redstart, 78 
p/umipes {Oiusy 265 
Pochard, 4x8 
Pcfdkeps^ 421 


fmdim'kyuchaPyl^n^ 

' poHQcephaitd (Cucuius)^ 247 ■ ' 
{Porplivnoy 337 
pidiapAocamm- {^'funhyes'}^ 33 ' . 
peHaratskii {.siurnusy 1 47 
PonhztorMmn^ 38 
Pond-Heron, 397 
pQmii€erm}im'.'(p)yiygeru'i$yx 331 ' ' 
(prepPmhr)iis\ log 
Porp/iyFW, 337 . 
poyphyrBmius {Sturnmy^ t47. ■ ' 
Pratincole, 349 
•Prinm^-il^ 

przetvakAH (Satdcoid)^ 67 
psaroides Qfkroscelh')^ 49 
Pseiidog)ps^ 270 
Ikifiiicuia^ 255 
Fie roc ks^ 309 ■ 

Piymprogue^ 1 79 
purcHcoIiis (^Brackypitmms% 219 
purciuhita (^LyohmcFi'), 161 
Purple Coot, 337 
-ruinped Sunbird, 210 
S unbird, 208 
PycjiOnoius^ 58 
Pydorhis^ 40 
Pyrrhuiauda^ 204 

<3 

O IT AIL, Black-breastcd, 325 
Button-, 333 
Common or Grey, 322 
Rain-, 325 
Ouerquedula, 412 

R ■ 

R ACKET-TAILED Drongo, 1 20 , 
Ruin- Quail, 325 
i^apitx:(^iquiki}^ \ . 

Raven, i 
' ' Tibetan, I ' ' 

. myiMpCalandrdi^^^ igS, ' ■ 

' Picurvirosimy 358 
Red Avudavat, 162 
jimgk-FowI, 3x7 
rumped-S wallow, 184 
Spur- Fowl, 320 
;TtiHfebovey,307.;\ 

Red-billed Blue-Magpie, 10 
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Red-breasted Fl^'oatcher, 94 
Red-headed Bunting, 176 
Laughing-Thrush, 25 
Merlin, 293 
Tit, 19 

Red- vented Bulbul, 52 
Red-wattled Lapwing, 354 
Red-whiskered Bulbul, 57 
Red- winged Bush-Lark, 200 
Redstart, Black, 75 
Plumbeous, 7S 
White-capped, 77 
Reei-Heroii, 394 
Rhipkiura^ loi- 
Rkyacorms, 78 
R/iynckops^ 377 
richardi (iAnihus)^ 195 
ridihundus iiLartts)^ 37 1 
Ring-Dove, 305: 

Ring- Plover, Little, 356 
7 iparm {Riparia)^ 1 78 
River Tern, 374 
Robin, Indian, 81 
Magpie, 'S3 
■■ Pekin, 45. 
rdbu^ht (Cya^wsylvid)^ So 
Rock-Chat, Brown, 72 
Eagle-Owl, 261 
-Pigeon, Blue, 299 
-Titrush, Blue-headed, 91 
Roller, 227 
Rook, 9 

(Car/iodacus)^ 164 
Ri)setiuch, Common, 163 
ramis (Pasior% 144 
■Rmlrainia^ ,368 ■; 

Rosy Pastor, 144 
riibrkapillus 20 

Ruddy Sheldrake, 406 
rudis (Ceryie\ 23 1 
rtifa (^Akr-forh’)^ 327 
(Dendfvcitta')^ 12 
rtt/tceps (^Peliormum^ 42 
rjifitwiiis {Podkeps)^ 421 
ruflvenim (Pkrnkurits), 76 
Rufous-backed Shrike, 107 
-fronted Wren-Warbler, 126 
-tailed Lark, 203 
Turtle-Dove, 301 
rufuius (^Anthus% 194 
rusika {II mind d)^ 18 1 
Rusty-cheeked Scimitar-Babbler, 39 
ruHkns (Passer)^ 17 X 


S 

Si'^mmeringii {Corvtii).^ 8 
Sandgrouse, Common, 31 1 
Imperial, 309 

Sand-Martin, Common, 178 
Indian, 178 

Sandpiper, Common, 359 
Green, 361 
SarcidiormSi 400 
Stinogyatnmus^ 354 
Sams Crane, 341 
Sathbhai, 32 
satiivaia {Uptipd)^ 239 
satnraiio}^ (^PyciorMs)^ 41 
saularis {Copsych 2 is)j S3 
Saxkolay 64 
Saxkoloidesy 81 

Scaly-bellied Green Woodpecker, 214 
Scarlet Minivet, IX o 
Scimitar-Babbler, Deccan, 38 
Rusty-cheeked, 39 

sc/mck {Lanmsy^ 107 
Scissorbill, 377 
scolop^aceus {Endynafnis^^ 251 
Scops-Owl, 264 
see}2a {Sternay 374 
Siikerc?iSj 133 
setnemnn {Coracial^y 227 
Sf'Jiegaknsh {Piei^ocpH}^ 31 x 
{StnpiopsHay 304 
Serpent-Eagle, Crested, 278 
selafh’ {Trochalopie.ron')^ 29 
Seven-Sister, 32 
Shama, 86* 

Sheldrake, Ruddy, 406 
Shikra, 289 

Short-billed Minivet, Xii 
-toed Lark, 198 
Shoveller, 416 
Shrike, Bay-hacked, .105 
Great Grey, 104 
Rufous-backed, 107 
Swallow-, 1x4 
Wood-, 109 

Sibia, Black -headed, 43 
skcata {Pyi'rhnimtday 205 
simile {Trov/ialopierojiy 27 
shnilHmm {T 2 trdiisy 87 
smdiaiitts {^Miraf 2 'ay 0.01. 

( Phylhscopus) ,129 
{Turdaides)^ 31 
shtmsh {Ceniropusy 254 


4J6 


' Singing Bnsii-Liirlj , 199 , . ' . 
Siphia^ 94 . ■ 

Skia^ 21 

S k i ni m er, ■ I n d i .11 n j 3 7 7 . 
Skjiark, 196 
Smaller Egrel'5 394 ■■■ 
smiinii (^BirundP)^ I So' ■ ' 
smp'nensk 235. ' 

Snipe, Common, 3-65 ; 
Fantuii, 565 
Fiili, 365 
jack-, 367 :■' ■ ■ 

Painied, 36S 
F^intail, 367 

sociaiis 137 ■ 

sonurt>iiiei{ 7 yrimdiJs)j, 33 
■sonmraii {(niihti), 316 
spadicea (GaUeperdiv)^ 32a 
,Sparrow, Cinnaiijini, 371 
Houie-, 169 
\ eUcnv-tliroutcd, 16 j 
Sparrow*ha\vk, 289 
Spain 416 

spicimm {Pericrimhis % ' -m'o :■ 
Speculiun, 40B 
Sphfiwcgmts\ 29 S 
sph^nurus {Spkisntiietrus)^ 29S 
spiiogasUr (Spiiornn)^ ^79 
Spiht ms^ 278 

spimims-' , 
S]^oonbiU, $88 
Spotbill, 409 
Spotted Babbler, 42 
-billed Pelican, 379 
Dove, 302 
;■ Fork-tail,"’ 73,' 

Bfunia, 161 
Owlet, 266 

Spur- Fowl, Painted, 32 x 
Red, 320 

■ isp/amaim- :(/¥a^5)',;2X4 
Starling, 146 

•■sUnum ^api!id)^ 3'6'7 ■ 

38; a Vv v;' 

Stilti BUck- winged, 357 
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Stk9 Utile, 363 . ; ■ 

^ Temminck' 3 i '364 ■ ■: 

: ’.:Sioiiecbat,:66 
' Stoiie-CiH'lew, 343 
Siipar&la'^ 9i> 

. ..Stork, W|'iite‘‘tH:';rke*..9 .390, . 

Stx'eaked ..Laiiig.hmg-’rhnislK 
. ■. .Wren-Warbler, 136 
" •sir'ep^yus 

' Sif^ptupeidi. 301 , 

■Straited Babbler, 35 ■ 
.Swallow,, ‘iS4' ■ 

■ strtai:dapSmii)yt%^ 

i7urdaMed)i\%^ , 
Sturnia^ X4S 
. xSiurm)pi 7 si^r^: 155 
StMf’Hmr 

Sioi bird , Pii rp’le, . 20S ' 

■■ .Purple-riirnped, 210 ' 

’ : Pupimimmiphr<ip%)y 230. 

, ■ (Jdiyiimcopmp 130 \ 

'v %UfaiemhiSir^tQpfiiid},pAy$ 

' ■ . suionnsypriholomush. 1 2 2;. ^ 

■ *Sb4'^,J34 b 

■ \:mcka: 

.r v i82j: ■ 

.xS'i’ :. : 

;, Mosque, VI 84 ;b;y;,: 

-V' ' Red«rymped, .184; 

,; -Simted, 184 
Wire-tailed, iKo 
Swallow-Shrike,' Ashy, 1 14. ; 
Swift, Indian, 241 
Palm-, 243 

'b ; .S3’ke's Crested :Iaik', ':202b''' 
Yellow Wagtail, 192 
■yiWMr, 12S 

■ ' p SypheifdiS, 343 


T 

Tai.lQr-hirtlj'j'i2 'b'.'^ 
i^fSmus '(€i0mftkr}i.. 2SO ■ 
: T'S wny Eagle, . 27 f' . y 
\Tea],,''€omindo, 4"i'2: ■■ ■■''■ b. .; 

Cotton-, 40 r 
Larger Whistling, 405 

v.b;WhWin^''403b:V'.b' 
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it^kMo^nis i^Cucuius'), ^^ . . 
7 ^enii;n:tcJius^ 1 49 
\kmmhicMi (Ju'oiid)^ 

' {Alyhplmem), 

Teniminck’s Stint, 364 
tem^irosirh (Ginclus), 63 . 
7 'epuruiiQrnis-^ 1 09 ■ 
iepkrimoius ILanius), 107 
Ttirn, ' Bliick-feellied, 376. 

: ' Common River, 374 . 

■ ■Gull-billed, 376 , ' ’ 

■. Little, 376 V ■ 

VvhLkered, 372 
' I*erpsipko^?e;^^ 
ierricohr {Titrdoides'y.'^l ■ 
Tdereiceryx^ 222 
Lhick-knee, 346 
Threskfornis'^ 3.S'5 
Thrush, Rock**, 91 
■■■ Tickeirn, yo 

WIiLtling”, ,?f.v Whlstling-Thru-'h 
thodtrgiXAIotaeiUdyi^Z 
iikianiis (ts?m/.r), I 
61 ■ 

■Tiekeiri- Flower-pecker, 212 
Thnish,,9D 

■ Tit, 'C rented Black^'iB' , . ■■ 

; , Great, H' ■ 

■ ' Green-backed, d d ; ■ ■ ^ ' 

Iricliun Gren% 14 
■ , .Reddieaded, 19 / 

■ 267 ;■ 
d&rfHi 2 fi$ (Saxicgid)i 66'', . 

307 '''. 

■■ ' irammBtimsis 

■/.'Tree-Creeper, ..Himalayauj-sy ■ 
-Duck, 5W VVluntling-Teal 
-Pie, Indian, 12 
-Pipit, t93 

-irnShxAcrdhShr^i), 150 
, ■■: ■ 

irmaiis Qhdhisjy igy ' 

:■ 7 d^egJiaiipit:rmii 2 $ 

'.^Tufted 1'>uck, .,4IS:4^ . 

' .: 7 )mkiiksy $i : 

r' 

■ 1., ;■: , 


Turtle-Dove, set! Dove 
Tiirumtee, 293 

' ;" U ' 

unkohr (TurduS), 90 . 

Upipa^ 23S ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Urocissti^' .10 
6m^wc/k,' 159.' '■ . ■ 

.. -y " 

\"ARIEGATED Laughing-Thrush, 26 
'variegaiuui (lyocliaioptenm'jy 26, ' 
Tarim (^Biewcoccyxy^z!,^ 

Verditer Flycatcher, 96 
Tindhimia (^iquiid')y2dy . ' ■ 
vireHs {Megalmmiiy 221 
Tiridanus yiViylioscopusy^ i }i% 
tntiaim (^Lanms)y 105 
vivtdus iikrkrocidn^^^ 
tmiyaris {Siurmis}^ 146 
Vulture, Bearded, 275 
Black, 26s 

Himalayan Griffon, 269 
King, 267 
Neophron, 273 
Pondicherry, 26S 
White-backed, 270 


W 

Wagtail, Grey, iSg 
Large Pied”, iBS 
Pied, r$6 
Yellow, 19 r 
Yellow-headed, 192 
White, 1S6 
Wall-Creeper, 6r 
Warbler, Brown Hill-, 134 
FantaiL, 124 

Grey-headed Flycatcher-, 133 
Wren, av.: Wren-Warbler 
Yellosv-browed, ^30 
Warty-iieaded lbis» 387 
W’-ater-hen, 336 
White- breasted, 334 
Weaver-bird, Baya, 157 
Wheatear, Desert, 71 
Pied, 69 

Whiskered Tern. 372 
whistkri (Garrulaxy 24 
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Whist Ung-“Te;il, 405 
Larger, 405 
Wiustling-Thrusli, 93 
Malabar, 93 

White-backed Vulture, 270 
White-breasted Kingfiaher, 235 
Waterhen, 334 
White-brrwed Bidbvil, 5S 
Fantail-Flycalcher, lOi 
White-cap|3ed Banting, 172 
Redstart, 77 

White-cheeked Bulbul, 54 
White-e3’'e, 206 
Duck, 419 
-e^^ed Buzzard , 2 So 
White-headed Babbler, 33 
White Ibis, 3S5 
White-necked Stork, 390 
White-spotted Fantail-Fl^ycatcher, 102 
White-throat, Lesser, 12S 
White-throated Fantail-Flycatcher, 102 
Mania, I $9 
Laughing-Thrush, 23 
White Wagtail, 1S6 
Willow- Wren, Greenish, 131 
Large Crowned, 133 
Wire-tailed Swallow, 180 
Wood-Shrike, 109 

Woodpecker, Black-aaped Green, 215 
Brown-fronted Pied, 2r6 
G olden- lacked, 219 
Mahratta, 217 


Woodpecker,' Scaly-IMIied ’Grten, 2 s'4' 
^Yren-Wkirbler, Ashy, 137 
Indian, 139 
Rufous-fronted, X2b 
.Streaked, ' 

xantmKjHh (Gymmnim), 167 
xani/wcycia ’ $c6; 

■ Xiinihi)itTnia^ 225 ■ 

'xaniiwruus ^riXus)i 14$' 

Tellow-Biix:ep Blue-Magpie, 10 
Yellow-browed Warbler, 130 
Yellow-eyed Babbler, 40 
Y^el low-headed Wagtail, 192 
Yellow-throated Sparrow, 167 
Yellow Wagtail, 1 9t 

2 ;.', 

'■ ievimicus iiyie rdcirjx )^ ,, '2Z2 ’ ; 

' ■ ■ "'C': ■ 

(CimynX, 33'0 ; 

] 20 im^Sf- 2 c 6 
- (Cim‘us)i 5 ' 
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: MANUAL OF 

BRITISH BIRDS 

By HOWARD SAUNDERS 

THIRD EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED 

By WILLIAM EAGLE CLARKE, LS.O., LL.D. 

PRESS REVIEWS 

“ It is an open secret that all the recently published books on British Birds in tvhich 
. the subject matter is treated from the speciiic standpoint are founded mainly upon the 
lateHIoward Saunders’ ‘ Manual of British Birds’ ; and since the second and last 
edition of that standard work was issued nearly thirty years ago, we ha^e often 
wondered why a third edition has not been published, especiall3’' in view of the great 
advances in the knowledge of our avifauna that have taken place during the past quarter 
of a century. Such an edition has been urgentl}? needed, and now at last it has been 
supplied^ at 11 price of 30s. by Messrs Gurney & Jackson under the editorship of 
Mr William Eagle Clarke whose qualifications for the task no one can dispute. Since 
1900 a far more jhtimate acquaintance with the distribution of our birds, both residents 
and seasonal visitors, has been acquired and many contributions to a better understanding 
of tlunr migration have been made. In the second edition, moreover, the list contained 
a little nifue than 380 distinct British forms. It now comprises no fewer than 500. 

“it is admirabl}" done and we do not hesitate to recommend it as the best of its 
kind published at a reasonable price .” — The FiehL 

“Two editions of Howard Saunders’ ‘ Manual of British Birds* were called for -in 
his lifetime, and it has remained for twenty-six years a standard classic among British 
oniithologirts. 

“A more fitting editor for the needed New Edition could hardly have been found 
than Dr W. Eagle Clarke, who is old enough to appreciate the splendid work of Yarrell 
and Saunders, young enough to be in accord with the new school, and who has had, 
mureciver, the use of iMr Saunders’ annotated copy of the work. The many additions, 
revisions ami interpolations, bringing the massive volume to 815 pages, enable students 
still U) turn with faith to their ‘Saunders’; and the added illustrations, most!)’ by 
'Mv H. Grnnvoid, accord most happily'- with the old wood-engravings, tvhile affording 
sid'ter and more speaking bird-portraits .” — Bird iVoies and News. 

“ No book on British Birds has been of greater value to the bird-lover than Saunders’ 
^lunual, and veiy manj'^ of us who used it in our youth have regretted that its second 
edition in 1899 was now sadly out of date. Dr Eagle Clarke has done a fine and 
generous work in his revision, and has done it admirably. H e has preserved the virtues of 
the original, its brevity’, its completeness, its charming w^ood-cuts, its handj^ arrangement. 

"‘Dr Clarke, tvhile making full use of modern knowledge of classification, shows a 
robust commonsense in refusing to follow the latest eccentricities of our experts in 
nomenclature ; and his verdict will be welcomed by . the very many who, while not 
obscurantists, object to alter iimversally-knowm specific naines-oa the authority of an 
obscure sale-catalogue. Saunders in 18S8 fixed the titles of birds fdr'many .ol\.us : 
Clarke may well do so for the present generation.” — Liverpool Post and hhrcu,ry. 

The best one-volume Bird book is, without doubt, Howard Saunders’ ‘ Manual 
of British Birds,’ a work original^ based on ‘Varreil’s British Biids* in the late 
eighties. A second edition appeared in 1899, and a third has been called for. Messrs 
Gurney iS: Jackson, of London and Edinburgh, now present this handsome volume at 
30s., and the bird-lover who can afford to buy this will never regret the expenditure, 
for he will not want to buy any other hook of its kind to tell him about birds. 

“ This handsome book is a mine of information to both expert ornithologist and 
studious schoolboy, lasting either a lifetime .” — North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle. 

GURNEY AND JACKSON 

33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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GUIDE TO THE 

BIRDS OF EUROPE AND 
NORTH AFRICA 


BV 

Colonel R. G. WARDLAW RAMSAY 


Pi'gsMeni &fU^BnHsk Oninj^oIogisit 1913-191S 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL 3IEM0IR BY 

WILLIAM EAGLE CLARKE, LL.D. 


PRESS REVIEWS 

Exirope and North Africa form a single ornithological kingdom, and tins handbook, 
left by the late Colonel Ramsay and completed by Dr Eagle Clarke, provides a valuable 
guide to the identification of its species and sub-species. It includes brief flescripiions 
of the vurioiiM Orders and subsidiary divisions, \vith a fuller account of the plumage and 
chief measurements of si>ecies and sub-species, and the extent of their range also 
synonyms in French, Geriiiun, Italian, and Swedish,” — 7'wm litem ry ■Suifiement. 

“The late Col, Wardlaw Ramsay’s ‘Guide to the lErds of .Europe ami N*.irth 
Afnca’ is a most useful and reliable little haudlKh,>k, Its compreliensive and 

the industry and knowledge required for its production are revealed by a giam-e 
through its pages. It contains diagnoses of the Oidcrs, families, genera, ."-pecles and 
sul>species t»f the western part of the Palx^arctic Regitm, with disiriI>ution, 

breeding and migration, the English yand principal Continental popular names being 
added to the scientific titles.”^ — The Fieht 

“ This little volume fills one of the most conspicuous gaps in ornithological literature. 
For years we have had inquiries for some handbook in English that might enable bird 
students visiting continental Europe or the IVIediterranean countries, to ideiuif}' the 
birds that they saw. There seemed to be notliing in any language except Haitert’s 
larger work * Die Vogel der pakiarktischen Fauna ’ or ihe’still larger Dreiser’s ‘ Birds 
of Europe,’ books which were out of tlie question, both on account bulk and cost, 
but here we have just what people have been asking for.” — 7>k AuL 

“ Thanks to Dr Clarke, the really valuable work prepared by Col. Ramsay ba.s bieen 
preserved and published. More than thirty years ago Backhouse boiled down Dresser’s 
‘ Birds of Europe’ into a handbook, and though this was useful to travellers fonnany 
years it is now hopelessly out of date, as well as out of print. 'J‘he ]»re;t'nt goes 
much further, and brings <Hir knowledge of geographical races up to daite. 

“The identificaiivm of the bird aiul not .the latest kka ubtuit its artificial litle is 
what matters, and every known snb-species is given a suitable, ronciHe de:;cri|>tion : 
the limit uf its range, so far us has 1^‘en ascertained, is added. The inclusiou of North 
Africa is also useful, fur the Medilerranean basin is an avian faunal area, 'ilie j^ook k 
not skimped, yet it is small enough to be included in hand luggage, or even curried 
in the pnxHket,” — ' 




